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How  Chicago’s  First  While  Elephant  Festival 
—Originated  hy  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  HEWS- 
Sparked  the  Biggest  January  Buying  in  Years 


•  New  Idea 


To  clear  Chicago’s  shelves  of  the  year’s-end  lazy 
leftovers  that  hadn’t  moved,  the  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tising  staff  offered  Chicago  a  new  idea  ...  an  area¬ 
wide,  week-long  White  Elephant  Festival  to  he 
kicked  off  in  the  News  ^Saturday  Triple  Streak  of 
January  24th. 

•  New  High  in  Saturday  Retail  Advertising 

Chicago’s  retailers  responded  enthusiastically  —  list¬ 
ing  white  elephant  items  that  hadn't  budged  from 
shelf,  showroom  or  showcase.  Result:  The  Daily 
News,  on  Saturday,  January  24,  carried  more  retail 
advertising  on  its  black  and  white  pages  than  in  any 
previous  Saturday  edition  in  the  paper's  77  years! 

•  Tremendous  Classified  Response 

For  the  first  lime,  everyone  in  Chi<-ago  wa>  a  retailer. 
Individual  homes  in  the  Chicago  area.  fa>einalcd  hy 
the  unique  opportunity  offered,  partieipuled  hy  list¬ 
ing  their  own  while  elephants  in  News  ela-sified  ads. 
The  Classified  “For  Sale"  eolumns  bulged,  and  so 
did  the  seller’s  po<'kets.  all  week  long! 

•  All-Time  High  in  Saturday  Circulation 

Interest  in  the  Festival  soared.  Although  the  News 
Saturday  weekend  paper,  the  Triple  Streak,  sells  for 


10  cents  (double  the  price  of  the  Monday-through- 
Friday  News),  sales  jumped.  Result:  The  Triple 
Streak  on  January  24lh  entered  574,778  homes  —  the 
highest  Saturday  circulation  at  any  price  in  the 
paper's  entire  history! 


•  All-Time  High  in  January  Buying 

On  Monday,  buyers  surged  through  stores,  offices, 
warehouses  and  homes  in  city  and  suburbs.  It  was 
the  biggest  January  buying  Chicago  has  seen  in 
years.  Store  after  store,  house  after  house,  reported 
sellouts  of  all  white  elephant  items.  Participating 
merchants — including  more  than  60  retailers  and 
classified  users  wh<»  wrote  in  to  report  their  suc¬ 
cesses —  have  voted  unanimously  to  make  the  Festi¬ 
val  an  annual  event. 


•  Singie-Handed  Tripie  Streak  Triumph 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Chicago’s  first  White 
KIcphant  Festival  —  another  Daily  News  exclusive  — 
points  up  anew  the  ever-expanding  acceptance  and 
proved  pulling  power  of  the  News  Saturday  Triple 
Streak  .  .  .  the  newspaper  that  brings  to  its  readers 
.Sunday  features  on  Saturday  .  .  .  and  brings  to  its 
a<lvcrtisers  weekend  advertising  at  <iaily  rates. 
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What  do  these  names  mean  to  you? 


.These  rare  gases  now  help  brighten  your  home,  kill  kitchen  odors, 
weld  and  refine  metals — and  hold  promise  of  wonders  to  come! 


Argon  .  .  .  helium  .  .  .  kr\ pton  .  .  .  neon  .  .  .  xenon.  Not  so 
long  ago  these  rare  gases  from  the  air  were  onl\  scientifie 
curiosities.  And  they  are  rightfully  called  rare.  Xenon,  for 
example,  occurs  in  the  air  as  only  one  part  in  10  million. 

SPLITTING  THE  AIR-It  is  almost  miraculous  that  such 
small  fractions  of  our  atmosphere  can  he  separated  from 
each  other  as  well  as  from  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
comprise  the  greatest  part  of  what  we  call  air. 

Toda\ .  one  or  more  of  these  gases  goes  into  most  of  the 
nearly  2  billion  electric  lights  made  in  America  yearly  . . . 
to  make  them  shine  brighter  and  longer  at  less  cost. 

MANY  DUTIES— Beyond  this,  they  make  possible  special 
lamps.  One  kind  destro\s  germs  in  the  air.  Another  kills 
cooking  and  tobacco  odors.  Another  gives  you  a  tan.  Still 
another  pierces  the  gloom  of  fog-’shrouded  airj)ort  runways. 

Certain  of  these  gases  speed  and  improve  the  welding  of 
hard-to-weld  metals.  They  also  make  it  easier  to  separate 
the  important  metal,  titanium,  from  its  stubborn  ore. 


MIRACLES  TO  COME  — Scientists  use  them  more  and  more 
in  their  research  work.  In  radioactive  forms  they  are  being 
used  to  study  the  causes  of  cancer.  Doctors  are  even  inves¬ 
tigating  their  possibilities  as  better  anesthetics. 

UCC'S  WORK— The  people  of  I  nion  ('arbide  separate  these 
rare,  invisible  gases  from  the  air  in  commercial  quantities. 
Producing  them,  along  with  other  inijjortant  gases,  for 
science  and  indu.'tr\  is  one  of  their  main  contributions  to 
today’s  better  living. 


FREE:  Learn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  day. 
If  rile  for  the  illustrated  booklet  ‘‘l‘rodurts  and  I’roresses’’  uhirh  tells 
how  srienre  and  industry  use  the  All.OiS.  LahhoSS.  (JIKMICALS. 
(Iasi.s.  and  I' LAST  ICS  made  by  I  nion  Larbide.  •Isle  for  booklet  K. 
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I  C.C's  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

Lindf  0\vpen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  PresTONE  and  TreK  Anti-Freezes  •  BaKELITE,  KrENE,  and  ViNVLITE  Plastics 
Dvnei.  Texi  ii,E  Fihers  .  .Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  .  National  Carbons  .  Acheson  Electrodes 
PVROFAX  Ctas  .  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Eveready  Flashlichts  and  Batteries 


I  One  of  the  "ROVER  BOYS"  Who  Help  Make  the 


Appeal 


"Moving  ohoad  with  th«  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pionaer  Prat^"  typifias  tha  spirit  of  Donald 
Spavin,  Dispatch'Pionaer  Prass  raportar  and  photographar,  picturad  hara  about  to 
laava  for  outstata  Minnasota  in  quast  of  faatura  storias  from  our  subscribars'  homa 
town  scanas. 


THE  BIG  CITY 

NEWSPAPER 

WITH 


Home 

Town 


"Rover  Boy"  is  the  name  affectionately  applied 
to  Donald  Spavin  by  his  colleagues  at  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  Don  proudly  admits  that 
it's  true.  He  is  one  of  the  reporter-photographers  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  outstate  Minnesota  and  to  dig  up  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  that  were  always  there  but  never 
before  found  by  anybody. 

Don  travels  an  average  of  500  miles  per  week 
.  .  .  over  25,000  miles  per  year  .  .  .  and  has  visited 
every  section  of  Minnesota.  He  has  traveled  every 
type  of  road  from  cowpath  to  four-lane  highway  and 
has  used  every  mode  of  transportation  from  snowshoes 
to  an  airplane,  but  usually  a  car. 

Feature  stories  carrying  Don  Spavin's  byline  flow 
into  our  newsroom  from  hometown  areas  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  week  or  over  250 
per  year  in  addition  to  countless  numbers  of  news 
stories. 


But  life  on  the  road  can  get  rugged,  so  the  trunk 
of  Don's  car  contains  such  things  es  a  sleeping  bag 
(he's  been  snowed  in  four  times  In  the  last  two  years), 
blankets,  overalls,  boots,  raincoat,  shovel,  sand  end 
chains,  as  well  as  a  case  of  flash  bulbs,  extra  film, 
auxiliary  lights  and  stands,  a  tripod  and  a  typewriter. 

Don  Spavin  typifies  one  facet  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  which  has  made  it  the  "Big  City 
Newspaper  With  Home  Town  Appeal."  As  such,  sub¬ 
scribers  read  it  THOROUGHLY,  like  their  home  town 
newspaper,  for  the  stories  come  from  their  home  town 
scene. 

As  a  national  advertiser,  you  benefit  from  this 
cover  to  cover  reading.  Your  ads  pay  big  dividends 
because  they  are  THOROUGHLY  read.  Yet  you  en¬ 
joy  ECONOMY,  too,  for  you  receive  this  readership 
through  the  coverage  and  convenience  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  press.  May  we  tell  you  more?  Write  De¬ 
partment  "A." 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
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you  get 
in  the  rich 
900-million 
dollar  AKRON 
market 
thru  the 

Akron 

Beacon 

Journal 

There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  media  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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A  Correction 

To  THE  Editor:  British  libel 
laws  and  libel  juries  are  notori¬ 
ously  tough  on  the  press,  though 
not  yet  so  unreasoning  as  would 
appear  in  my  story  on  the  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  to  former  MP  Ray¬ 
mond  Blackburn  against  Beaver- 
brook’s  Sunday  Express  (E&P, 
Jan.  24,  page  57).  Not  even  the 
most  villainous  juror  could  find 
libel  in  the  true  statement  that  an 
MP  had  quit  the  Socialist  Party  to 
become  an  Independent.  The  lines 
that  got  lost  in  the  space-trimming 
were  the  crucial  ones.  The  Ex¬ 
press  had  said  Mr.  Blackburn  was 
“hinting”  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
Socialist  Party,  but  that  the  party 
in  his  constituency  had  had  a  55 
per  cent  increase  in  paid-up  mem¬ 
bership  since  he  had  quit. 

Doris  Willens. 
London,  England. 

AEC  Publicity  Problems 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  read 
many  statements  calculated  to 
mislead  and  misrepresent  condi¬ 
tions  concerning  press  releases,  in 
which  the  informing  agency  is 
never,  never  wrong,  but  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  read  one  that  is  so 
naive  and  so  wholly  lacking  in 
candor  as  the  letter  from  Shelby 
Thompson,  who  calls  himself 
“Chief,  Public  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  Atomic  Energy  Commission”, 
in  your  issue  of  10  January  1953. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  should  have  been  no 
maps,  or  geographical  outlines, 
even  of  the  most  general  nature, 
issued  by  the  Commission.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Thompson  and 
his  associates  in  this  error  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  practice  which 
our  war  agencies  folowed  when 
hostilities  threatened:  of  asking 
the  public  to  turn  in  all  maps  or 
geographical  expositions  of  terri¬ 
tories  that  are  even  remotely  in¬ 
volved. 

I  ask  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  AEC 
(and  Messrs.  Gordon  E.  Dean, 
chairman  of  the  AEC;  T.  Keith 
Glennan,  Thomas  E.  Murray, 
Henry  D.  Smyth,  members  of  the 
AEC)  to  look  at  the  newspapers 
which  printed  plans  of  the  new 
plants — one  in  South  Carolina 
(hydrogen)  and  one  in  Ohio 
(atomic).  What  they  read  will — 
or  should — shock  them.  They  are 
blue  prints  for  the  enemy’s  guid¬ 
ance. 

I  am  not  so  starry-eyed  as  to 
assume  that  matters  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  can  be  kept  secret,  but  I  do 
believe  that  little  or  no  details 
should  be  put  out,  and,  certainly, 
no  maps  or  diagrams,  as  was  done 
by  several  newspapers,  on  their 


first  pages,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
announcement  of  the  beginning  of 
work  on  the  plants.  Some  of  the 
plans  had  crosses  showing  exactly 
where  the  installations  were  being 
erected.  Is  that  in  consonance 
with  security  protection?  Is  that 
in  consonance  with  withholding 
information  from  the  enemy  or, 
at  least,  making  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  gain  it? 

I  suggest  the  AEC  had  better 
take  a  new  look  at  their  publicity 
problems,  also  that  they  take 
counsel  of  wiser  men  than  the 
Commission  seems  to  have  on  its 
lists,  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  this. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Local  News  Emphasis 

To  THE  Editor:  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  does  circulation  work  for 
quite  a  large  number  of  smaller 
daily  newspapers  and  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  our  contention 
that  world  news  and  especially 
Korean  war  news  simply  is  not 
read  by  more  than  a  very  small 
percentage  of  subscribers. 

Recently  an  editor  of  one  of  the 
papers  we  work  for  (circulation 
^Continued  on  page  52) 
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Walter  Winchell  quoted  the 
New  York  Mirror  as  stating: 
“Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  arrived  for  a  sex-week  va¬ 
cation.” 


Quote  from  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal:  “He  felt  the  Canadian 
beauty  at  her  apartment  and  went 
home.” 


Quote  from  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune:  “Mrs.  Blank  says 
she  is  one  of  a  very  few  she  repair 
women  in  the  U.  S.” 

■ 

Quote  from  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American:  “He  was  also 
a  director  and  vice-resident  of  the 
institution.” 


Quote  from  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Daily  News,  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.:  “The  late  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (until  lately  a  leader  in 
important  political  affairs)  will 
speak  at  Chapel  Hill.” 

■ 

Obit  in  tht  DeKalb  (111.)  Daily 
Chronicle:  “Sne  is  survived  by  a 
number  of  pieces  of  nephews.” 
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The  famed  reporter,  commentator  and  world-traveler,  H.  V.  Koltenborn,  has 
been  signed  to  write  a  series  of  weekly  articles  especially  for  newspapers. 

Sharply  curtailing  his  radio  and  TV  appearances  to  write  these  weekly  articles, 
Kaltenbom,  with  a  background  of  more  than  20  years  of  successful  newspaper 
reporting  and  editing,  will  give  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  events  of  the  world 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Each  article  will  cover  the  important  developments  in  the  news  and  highlight  the 
points  to  watch — provocative  and  interpretive  writing  spiked  with  interesting 
anecdotes. 

This  is  the  first  official  offering — ^wire,  phone  or  write  for  territories  and  samples. 
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THE  NATIONAL  JEWISN  DAILY 

JEWISH  DAY  BUYS 
PROPERTIES  OF 
JEWISH  JOURNAL 

'The  Day-Jewish  Journal" 

Is  The  New  Masthead  Under 
Which  Names  ond  Circulations 
Are  Joined! 


In  a  recently  concluded  arrangement,  the  combined  proper¬ 
ties  of  two  great  Jew’ish  newspapers  emerge  as  the  most  potent 
publishing  force  in  Jewish-American  journalism. 

On  January  26th  the  Jewish  Journal — name,  goodwill,  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  circulation — becomes  the  property  of  The 
Day.  both  newspapers  have  been  published  for  well  over  40 
years.  Publication  will  continue  under  the  new  masthead  of 
The  Day-Jewish  Journal. 

Editorially,  the  old  Jewish  Journal  was  the  most  profound 
influence  on  the  nation’s  Orthodox  Jewry.  Most  of  the  40-odd 
features  and  most  of  its  writers  will  be  joined  to  those  of  the 
Jewish  Day,  Consequently,  the  new  Day-Jewish  Journal  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  journalistic  and  editorial  force  in  Judaism 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Advertisers  are  advised  that  The  Day-Jewish  Journal  offers 
the  bonuses  of  increased  circulation  and  reader  interest,  at  no 
advance  in  line  rate.  The  rate  for  both  papers  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  remains  the  same  as  the  current  SRDS  listing  for  the 
Jewish  Day. 

For  fvrtlitr  information,  contact 

JOSEPH  JACOBS  ORGANIZATION 

National  Advertising  Representative 

1  E.  42nd  St.,  N*w  York  17.  N.  Y.,  MUrroy  Hill  7-6234 
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P’rederick  Mordaunt  Hall  (Freddy  to  friends  and  Mordaunt  in 
his  widely  known  and  always  respected  by-line),  a  distinguished 
journalist  with  a  colorful  career  on  two  continents, 
is  presently  a  copy  editor  for  the  Bell  Syndicate 
and  a  fashioner  of  features  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

As  a  youth,  Freddy  ventured  forth  from  his  old 
home  in  Old  England  to  write  for  the  fabled  Paris 
Herald,  like  so  many  other  word  craftsmen  before 
and  since.  His  next  stint  was  on  the  staff  of  an 
English-language  weekly  at  Monte  Carlo,  translat¬ 
ing  articles  from  French,  including  an  interview 
with  Massenet,  the  composer. 

Armed  with  that  exotic  experience,  the  embry¬ 
onic  reporter  charged  the  editorial  ramparts  of 
New  York.  Failing,  temporarily,  to  establish  a 
beachhead  on  Park  Row,  he  invaded  Chicago  to 
edit  an  automotive  magazine.  He  considered  himself  “frightfully  reck¬ 
less"  by  hazarding  a  prediction  that  the  motor  car  eventually  would 
vie  with  the  horse  for  supremacy. 

iPartly  because  of  his  mastery  of  French,  he  served  for  a  season  as 
press  agent  for  a  circus  on  •  tour  of  France.  Out  of  that  quixotic 
jaunt  evolved  subsequent  service  with  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill’s  WQd 
West  Shows,  continuing  until  Major  Gordon  Lillie  (Pawnee  Bill) 
bought  out  Colonel  William  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill).  During  his  last 
season  with  the  show,  the  enterprising  p.  a.  took  his  bride  along  on 
tour. 

After  Ervin  Wardman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Press,  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  young  Hall  from  tackling  work  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper, 
he  finally  took  the  fledgling  over  to  John  A.  Hennessey,  managing 
editor,  who  put  him  to  work. 

“Id  ray  very  first  assignment  I  disgraced  myself  by  using  ’bete  noir’ 
— it  was  rightly  suggested  that  the  Press  was  published  in  EngHsh,” 
ruefully  recalled  Freddy,  in  reminiscent  mood. 

After  a  few  years,  through  George  Van  Slyke,  with  whom  he  was 
to  work  again  years  later  on  the  New  York  Sun,  he  joined  the  New 
York  Herald.  First,  he  had  to  resign  from  the  Press,  as  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  had  a  rule  against  staff  pirating. 

On  leave  from  the  Herald,  he  went  to  London  in  World  War  1 
to  write  articles  for  the  British  Admiralty.  Later  he  was  commissioned 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  assigned  to 
hush-hush  undercover  work  for  British  Intelligence  in  collalMration 
with  U.  S.  Intelligence  officers.  When  the  work  was  completed  suc¬ 
cessfully,  Winfield  Sheehan,  then  general  manager  of  the  Fox  Film 
Company,  and  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  World,  signed  Mr.  Hall  as  managing  director  of  Fox  Film  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  in  London.  The  firm,  incidentally,  tripled  its  income  during 
his  two-year  incumbency. 

Mr.  Hall  remained  in  London  for  a  period,  writing  for  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  whose  owner,  Sir  Edward  Hulton.  sent  him  to 
New  York  as  correspondent. 

In  1923,  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Times- 
offered  him  the  post  of  motion  picture  critic.  During  his  authorita¬ 
tive  12-year  tenure,  he  was  known  to  be  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
publisher,  the  late  Adolph  Ochs. 

Later  M!r.  Hall  became  dramatic  critic  for  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  where  his  acumen  for  intelligent  criticism  and  sparkling 
review  found  ready  acceptance  by  the  Brahmins  of  Beacon  Hill. 

After  writing  feature  stories  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
he  became  a  valued  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun,  where  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  an  adjoining  desk — until  we  both  made  changes  with  the 
Sun’s  sale  in  1950. 

Back  In  hb  halcyon  cub  days,  Freddy  was  acquainted  with  such 
journalistic  greats  as  Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  Richard  Harding  Davis 
Edwin  C.  Hill,  Charlie  Somerville,  Joseph  Jefferson  O'Neill,  DooaU 
Henderson  Clark,  Hamilton  Pelz  and  Jim  Hagerty — “Old  Jim,"  fadMi 
of  “Young  Jim,”  new  White  House  Press  Secretary. 

Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall  is  a  conservatively-doomed,  compact 
man  with  close-clipped  mustache,  twinkling  eyes,  civilized  wit  and  a 
rare  reservoir  of  amusing  and  literate  anecdotes  about  his  journalistic, 
theatrical,  literary  and  intelligence  agent  exploits  in  great  cities 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  Britain  and  Europe.  Some  of  his  stories  of  war 
work  were  compiled  into  a  book  with  preface  by  Lady  Beatty,  wife  of 
Admiral  Beatty.  Others,  such  as  “Under  the  North  Sea  in  a  Tin  Fish* 
and  “Four  Forty-four  A.  M.,”  were  carried  in  numerous  publicatioBS 
in  this  country. 

Characteristically,  the  late  Edwin  L.  James,  longtime  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  precisely  right  when  he  wrote: 
“Mordaunt  Hall  is  a  reliable,  conscientious  and  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman.” 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Consumer  Buying  Panel 

Available  in  Baltimore! 

Th«  B«ltimor«  N«ws-Post,  working  through  tho  Household  Survey  Group  hes  organized  a  permanent 
consumer  buying  panel  which  will  keep  advertisers  in  constant  touch  with  the  buying  patterns  in  the 
Baltimore  market. 

A  carefully  screened  sample  made  up  of  400  housewives  from  400 
families  who  typify  the  Baltimore  market  as  a  whole. 

Each  week  the  housewives  on  the  panel  record  in  a  special  diary  their 
day-by-day  purchases  in  26  grocery  and  7  drug  and  toiletry  classifi¬ 
cations. 

Baltimore  News-Post  advertisers  will  have  access  to  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  on  consumer  purchases  and  source  of  purchase  by  product, 
brand,  size,  package  and  price.  Advertisers  in  The  News-Post  will 
be  furnished  this  information  at  no  cost. 

In  addition,  special  cross-tabulations  of  panel  data  will  reveal  further 
information  about  the  purchasing  habits  of  Baltimore  housewives. 
For  example,  advertisers  can  learn  who  buys  their  products  and  their 
compketitors’  products.  And  the  information  will  be  detailed  by  age 
groups,  income  groups,  racial  groups  and  other  significant  groupings. 
Special  reports  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price  to  News-Post  advertisers. 

Regular  food  and  grocery  reports  will  be  issued  every  two  months, 
with  the  first  report  scheduled  for  January,  1953.  Drug,  cosmetic 
and  toiletry  reports  will  be  issued  quarterly,  with  the  first  report 
also  scheduled  for  January,  1953. 

They  will  know  more  about  consumer  purchasing  habits  in  the 
Baltimore  market.  They  will  get  buying  information  while  it’s  fresh 
and  new.  The  panel  will  show  brand  loyalty  or  brand  switching.  It 
will  show  Baltimore  housewives’  reactions  to  test  campaigns.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  guide  for  testing  advertising  effectiveness  and  mer¬ 
chandise  deals. 

For  furkhor  information  about  Baltimore's  largest  evening  newspaper  and  how  to  add  the  News-Post 
Consumer  Buying  Panel  to  your  advertising,  marketing  and  sales  resources— call  or  write  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  representative  in  your  territory. 

Baltimore  News-Post 

Bought  and  read  by  more~than-half  of  Baltimore's  ftmtilies 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  with  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1953 


Who  Is  On 
The  Panel 

How  Does 
It  Work 


What  Does  The 
Panel  Reveal  . 


Additional 
Data .  . 


When  Do  The 
Reports  Appear 


How  Advertisers 
Will  Benefit  . 
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Back  in  the  days  of  more  personal  and  opinionated 
journalism,  newspaper  editors  were  likely  to  be  cast, 
or  to  cast  themselves,  in  the  mould  of  Horace  Greeley. 
They  were  Jovian  characters  looking  out  over  the 
world,  each  from  his  imagined  Olympus.  Much  thun¬ 
der  came  from  them,  but  very  little  lightning. 

Newspapers  are  different  today,  and  so  are  editors. 
Rhetoric  has  given  way  to  reason.  Horace  Greeley 
has  given  way  to  Charles  Merz.  As  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  presiding  over  an  editorial  page 
second  to  none  in  its  influence  on  American  thinking, 
Charles  Merz  helps  readers  understand  the  world 
they  read  about  in  the  news  columns. 


Look 

what*s  happened  to 
Horace  Greeley! 


Times  in  1931.  He  became  its  editor  in  1938.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  readers  are  better  informed  today 
than  in  Horace  Greeley’s  time,  he  believes  also  that 
editorial  pages,  if  they  are  to  attract  readers  and 
help  them,  must  be  better  informed.  So,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  regulars  who  write  for  The  Times  editorial 
page,  he  calls  on  many  other  experts. 

In  one  year,  as  many  as  60  different  editors  and 
reporters,  each  expert  in  some  field  or  phase  of  the 
news,  write  for  The  Times  editorial  page.  And  the 
regulars,  fearful  of  the  lonely  heights  of  Olympus, 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world  by  traveling  frequently 
among  its  people. 
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Charles  Merz  has  been  helping  readers  understand 
the  news  since  he  emerged  from  Yale.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  Republic.  In  World  War  I  he 
was  a  lieutenant  in  military  intelligence,  assisted  the 
American  commission  to  negotiate  the  peace. 

After  that  war,  Mr.  Merz  traveled  the  world  as  a 
roving  correspondent  for  Collier’s  and  the  New  York 
World.  In  1924  he  became  an  associate  editor  of  the 
World.  Two  of  his  books,  “The  Great  American 
Bandwagon,’’  in  1928,  and  “The  Dry  Decade,’’  in 
1931,  were  applauded  as  “reportorial  in  the  most 
fascinating  sense.’’  Mr.  Merz  came  to  The  New  York 


There  are  many  editors  and  reporters  like  Charles 
Merz  on  The  New  York  Times.  Working  as  a  team, 
they  join  their  talents  and  their  knowledge  each  day 
to  put  out  a  newspaper  that  is  informed  and  vigorous, 
alert,  interesting,  different  from  any  other.  They 
put  more  into  it.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it. 

Any  wonder,  then,  that  advertisers  get  more  out  of 
it,  too? 

Neto  ijork  Simc^l 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Court’s  Censorship  In  Sex 
Case  Arouses  Press,  Public 


Ban  of  Newsmen  Viewed  as 
Setting  Alarming  Precedent 
By  Roy  Erwin 

Sex  and  censorship  agitated  current  reports  gained  through 
press  and  public  this  week  when  leaks.  In  this  manner,  reporters 
newsmen  were  barred  from  the  were  able  to  confirm  the  names 
trial  of  Minot  Jelke,  New  York  of  a  few  men  named  by  Pat 
cafe  society  playboy,  on  compul-  Ward,  a  state’s  witness,  as  friends 
sory  prostitution  charges.  she  met  through  the  defendant. 

Judge  Francis  L.  Valente,  in  the  Two  tables,  manned  by  police 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  officers,  prevented  representatives 
New  York  County,  both  banned  of  the  press  from  approaching 
and  blasted  the  press.  nearer  than  25  feet  to  the  door  to 

“The  Court  is  led  to  believe  the  courtroom.  Behind  this  bar- 
that  the  testimony  in  this  case  rier,  the  newsmen  milled  around, 
will  be  steeped  in  filth,”  observed  waiting  for  lawyers  or  witnesses 
the  judge,  after  hearing  initial  to  emerge.  Substantial  segments 
arguments  by  press  lawyers.  ‘The  of  purported  tesimony  were  pro- 
indiscriminate  release  of  the  ob-  vided  by  both  defense  attorneys 
scene  and  sordid  details  can  serve  and  the  prosecutor, 
no  constructive  purpose.  In  fact.  Nearby,  Room  1323,  the  Court 
It  rnight  well  be  a  positive  dis-  qJ  General  Sessions  Fingerprint 
service  to  our  youth.”  Room,  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 

Show  Cause  Order  temporary  press  room  to  save  the 

The  United  Press  Associations,  re|»rters  from  going  down  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Inc.,  building’s  permanent  press  room 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  on  the  street  floor.  The  Jelke 
Inc.,  Hearst  Corporation,  News  press  room  is  equipped  with  three 
Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  and  New  teleprinters,  10  telephones,  desks 
York  Post  Corp.  on  Feb.  1 1  ob-  and  typewriters  and  Western 
tained  from  Supreme  Court  Jus-  Union  has  a  Morse  transmitter 
tice  Benjamin  F.  Schreiber  an  there. 

order  under  which  Judge  Val-  Judge  Valente  had  participated 
ente  is  required  to  show  cause  with  other  members  of  his  court 
why  the  press  should  be  barred  in  making  the  pre-trial  arrange- 
from  the  court  during  the  hearing  ments  for  the  press  facilities.  Ori- 
of  the  people’s  case.  The  matter  ginally  he  acted  to  bar  the  press, 
was  pending  as  E  &  P  went  to  after  counsel  had  told  him  that 
press  a  day  early  on  account  of  Pat  Ward  would  refuse  to  testify 
the  Lincoln  birthday  holiday.  in  public,  but  he  later  announced 

that  he  was  closing  the  court¬ 
room  doors  on  his  own  motion. 
Shielding  Stressed 
The  local  press  kept  cameras 
entwining  the  curtain*  The*  mar-  focussed  on  Pat  Ward  and  her 
ble-lined  c  o  r  ri  d  o  r  outside  the  cane-toting  lawyer  as  they  moved 
courtroom  on  the  13th  floor  into,  around  and  out  of  the  court 
of  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  building.  Headlines  pounded  the 
became  a  beehive  of  rumor-mon-  “gag”  theme  with  emphasis  on 
Bering.  (The  petition  to  end  the  the  shield  it  provided  for  “V- 
exclusion  was  to  be  argued  on  men.”  Editorially,  the  papers  crit- 
Friday  the  13th.)  One  of  the  ar-  icized  the  judge’s  action  as  setting 
guments  of  the  newspapers’  at-  a  bad  precedent  and  some  chal- 
torneys  had  been  that  rumors  lenged  his  right  to  be  the  sole 
would  be  more  sensational  than  judge  of  public  morals. 

After  the  legal  skirmish  on  he 
I  he  court  ruled  that  attorneys  press  ban  and  a  brief  background 
in  the  case  could  answer  the  of  the  case,  the  Netv  York  Times 
press  when  they  omitted  coverage  of  the  trial  de- 
wished,  confirming  or  denying  tails. 
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Rumor  Reporting 
Meanwhile,  approximately  70 
reporters  and  photographers  tried 
to  cover  the  trial  by  grapevine 


E  &  P  received  unsolicited 
messages  from  two  editors  sup¬ 
porting  the  judge’s  action.  They 
came  from  EJonald  C.  Shoemaker 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  John  Chappie,  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press. 

Arguments  for  Opening  Court 
The  petition  seeking  reversal  of 
the  Valente  exclusion  order  disput¬ 
ed  the  judge’s  premise  that  “indis¬ 
criminate  release  of  the  obscene 
and  sordid  details  can  serve  no 
constructive  purpose.”  These  points 
were  set  forth  by  the  press  attor¬ 
neys: 

“(a)  It  is  an  unlawful  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  to  petitioners  and  the 
public  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
secured  thereby. 

“(b)  It  is  an  infringement  of  the 
public’s  interest  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  of  the  right  of 
the  public  to  be  kept  informed,  by 
newspapers  and  other  media,  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  courts. 

“(c)  It  is  a  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  requiring  that  trials 
shall  be  public,  except  as  to  certain 
classes  of  trials  not  including  the 
trial  over  which  respondent  is  pre¬ 
siding. 

“(d)  It  is  arbitrary  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  may  serve  to  afford 
protection  to  individuals  rather 
than  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
morals  of  the  public. 

“(e)  It  constitutes  an  unlawful 
assumption  of  censorship  powers 
by  a  court,  in  that  respondent  has 
assumed  the  arbitrary  power,  with¬ 
out  legislative  sanction,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  petitioners  shall  be 
allowed  to  report  and  publish,  and 
the  public  shall  be  allowed  to 
hear  and  read,  of  the  proceedings 
in  a  trial  as  to  which  widespread 
public  interest  exists. 

“(f)  To  the  extent  that  respond¬ 
ent  as  a  judicial  officer  has  the 
discretionary  power  to  regulate  the 
attendance  of  persons  at  trials  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  order  of  exclusion 
constituted  an  abuse  of  discretion, 
for  by  such  order  petitioner  has 
assumed  the  powers  and  duties 
rightfully  belonging  to  petitioners 
and  to  the  press  at  large,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  details  of  the  proceed- 
{Continued  on  Page  58) 


Judge  Peituihed 
By  Sensationalism 

This  is  what  Judge  Valente 
said  in  justification  of  his  or¬ 
der  excluding  press  and  public 
from  the  Jelke  trial: 

★  ★  ★ 

For  several  weeks  I  have 
watched  with  growing  uneasiness 
the  mushrooming  public  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  lurid  and  salacious  details. 
Frankly,  the  reaction  of  this  Court 
to  this  symptom  of  social  illness 
is  revolting  nausea. 

As  early  as  last  August  the  pub¬ 
licity  in  this  case  reached  a  ship’s 
newspaper  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  now  skyrocketed  to  the 
point  where  we  find  it  competing 
with  the  President’s  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  press  of  three 
other  continents  are  reporting  this 
trial.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Court  that  such  extensive  press 
coverage  to  a  case  of  this  kind 
is  catering  to  vulgar  sensational¬ 
ism,  if  not  actual  depravity. 

From  the  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney’s  opening  statement  to  the 
jury  on  Friday,  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  testimony  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  elicit  from  his  witnesses,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  this  19-year  old  wit¬ 
ness.  From  his  statements,  and 
from  statements  of  defense  coun¬ 
sel,  the  Court  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  testimony  in  this  case  will 
be  steeped  in  filth.  The  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  release  of  the  obscene  and 
sordid  details  can  serve  no  con¬ 
structive  purpose.  In  fact,  it  might 
well  be  a  positive  dis.service  to  our 
youth. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
court,  therefore,  in  good  consci¬ 
ence  in  the  sound  administration 
of  justice,  and  in  the  interests  of 
good  morals,  to  draw  the  curtain 
on  the  offensive  obscenity  of  this 
already  over-publicized  trial.  Pub¬ 
lic  decency  compels  it. 

The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
public  trial.  However,  this  right 
does  not  include  the  gratification 
of  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the 
public. 

It  is  further  directed  that  the 
Official  Stenographer  in  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  make  copies  of  the  min¬ 
utes  available  to  the  defendant 
and  to  the  District  Attorney,  if  re¬ 
quested,  but  to  no  one  else  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  court. 

The  court  does  not  feel  that 
under  the  circumstances  this  rul¬ 
ing  in  any  way  infringes  upon  the 
cheri.shed  freedom  of  our  press. 
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Editorial  Best  Weapon 
Against  Suppression 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


TRtNiON.  N.  J.  —  Strong  edi-  cess  to  the  truth.  In  other  words. 


torial  censure  is  the  best  w'ay  to 
smoke  out  officials  who  practice 
news  suppression,  Arnold  E.  Mar¬ 
tin.  veteran  State  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Newark  News, 
told  the  Legislative  -  Press  Day 
Meeting  here  Feb.  9  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  seminar  in  which  state  offi¬ 
cials  discussed  some  governmental 
issues  and  their  own  relations  with 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Martin  was  one  of  a  panel 
of  four  correspondents  who  dis¬ 
cussed  reporter  viewpoints  on  news 
suppression. 

‘it  is  my  observation.”  he  said, 
‘‘that  protests  to  officials  rarely 
accomplish  much,  particularly  if 
the  officials  think  they  were  right 
all  along. 

“But  I  have  found  few  officials 
who  are  willing  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  public  opinion.  The  editorial 
page  is  the  instrument  to  mold 
public  opinion  and  overcome  any 
basic  wrongs  that  develop. 

‘1  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
contend  that,  with  diligence  on  the 
part  of  newsmen,  there  is  an  all- 
pervading  aura  of  secrecy  and 
censorship  that  cannot  be  pene¬ 
trated. 

Insurmountable  Barriers 

"To  be  sure,  state  officials  whose 
departments  become  involved  in 
events  that  reflect  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  offices  do  not  dis¬ 
patch  swift  runners  with  hand¬ 
outs  spreading  the  news  of  their 
discomfiture. 

"I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
the  charges  that  there  has  been 
widespread  censorship  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  newsmen  to  rely  more  on 
their  own  initiative  than  on  the 
handout  or  press  release. 

“What  I  want,  and  I  think  what 
all  of  us  want,  is  freedom  of  ac- 
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when  we  are  out  after  the  facts 
we  should  not  encounter  insur¬ 
mountable  barriers  of  bureaucracy. 
And  we  have  encountered  a  few 
such  barriers  in  the  past  few 
yeans.” 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  has  never 
been  a  party  to  a  formal  protest 
but  has  written  some  pretty  strong 
editorials  to  get  across  his  point 
of  view, 

“I  have  found  them  fairly  ef¬ 
fective,”  he  said. 

He  said  Gov.  .Alfred  E.  Dris¬ 
coll’s  relationship  with  the  pres.s 
has  been  the  best  he  ever  en¬ 
countered  as  a  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  but  the  same  could  not 
be  said  for  some  members  of  his 
cabinet  or  some  departments. 

He  criticized  Attorney  General 
Theodore  D.  Parsons  and  the 
State  Police  for  not  taking  news¬ 
papermen  into  their  confidence. 

Defends  Closed  Trials 
The  Attorney  General  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  holding  a  closed  court 
martial  of  a  State  Police  lieutenant 
accused  of  accepting  gratuities 
from  a  trucker. 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  had  addressed 
an  earlier  session  of  the  meeting 
defended  this  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  a  department 
regulation  and  a  semi-military  pro¬ 
ceeding  not  involving  the  public 
and  that  the  case  for  either  the 
state  or  the  individual  might  be 
jeopardized  by  disclosure  of  evi¬ 
dence  before  trial. 

He  ran  into  some  strong  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  when  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  State  Police  were 
also  within  their  rights  to  with¬ 
hold  news  during  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation. 

“Sometimes  an  innocent  person 
is  under  investigation,”  he  said, 
“and  publicity  to  this  effect  would 
do  permanent  harm.  At  times  pre¬ 
mature  press  releases  can  impair 
an  investigation;  giving  news  can 
tip  your  hand.  I  don’t  believe  in 
trying  a  case  in  the  newspapers. 
Indictments  can  be  released  but 
the  evidence  on  which  the  indict¬ 
ments  are  based  must  remain 
closed  until  the  defendant  is  given 
his  day  in  court.” 

D.  H.  Moreau,  publisher,  of  the 
Huntingdon  C  ounty  Democrat, 
told  Mr.  Parsons  the  press  could 
accept  his  judgment  in  some  spe¬ 
cial  cases  but  he  feared  an  abuse 
of  the  “investigating”  excu.se. 

Press  Could  Help  Police 
“I  come  from  a  big  rural  area.” 
he  said.  “I  think  we  can  often  be 
of  help  to  the  State  Police  in  ap¬ 
prehending  criminals  if  we  know 
about  robberies  that  are  going  on, 
but  our  reporters  have  often  been 
told  to  lay  off  a  case  because  an 
investigation  is  being  made.  I 


think  this  ‘investigating’  excu.se  is 
carried  too  far.” 

Governor  Driscoll,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  group, 
said  a  professional  approach  is 
making  itself  increasingly  felt  in 
newspaper  work  just  as  it  is  in 
government. 

“I  have  met  many  newspaper¬ 
men,’’  he  said,  “who  have  shown 
that  they  realize  that  theirs  is  a 
responsible  job  and  that  their 
function  is  to  present  all  the  news 
as  objectively  as  they  can  with  no 
axe  to  grind,  and  with  the  sole 
motive  of  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  is  this  approach,  I  think, 
which  will  sustain  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  newspaper,  despite 
the  threat  of  other  media.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  in  government  to  main¬ 
tain  an  open  door  policy  with 
newspaper  people.” 

Governor  Driscoll  commended 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  manager 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Daily 
Home  News  and  Sunday  Times, 
for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
NJPA  Press  Freedom  Committee. 
Mr.  Boyd  revealed  that  a  standing 
committee  on  news  suppression 


President  Sets 
Conference  Day 


Washington — President  Eisen¬ 
hower  w^ill  hold  his  first  news 
conference  at  10:30  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  17,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Press  Secretary  James 
Hagerty. 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  the  conference 
“will  be  open  for  questions  from 
reporters”  but  will  not  be  tel^ 
vised.  He  also  said  he  “assumed" 
the  President  will  choose  a  regular 
day  of  the  week  to  hold  press 
confabs. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Hagerty  said  the 
President  would  meet  the  report¬ 
ers  during  the  week  of  Feb.  9,  but 
for  reasons  not  explained,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  delayed  for  another 
week. 


has  been  established  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Governor’s  office. 

The  committee  has  recommend¬ 
ed  the  preparation  of  a  lecture  or 
lectures  to  be  given  men  taking 
the  State  police  training  courses 
on  the  value  of  good  relations 
with  newspapers  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 


Dewey  Feud  Shelved 
For  Fight  On  System 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Editors  of 
New  York  State  dailies  this  week 
disposed  of  an  acute  controversy 
with  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  by 
agreeing  that  the  sole  issue  in 
their  news  suppression  fight  is 
“the  handout  system”  rather  than 
the  handouts  or  any  person. 

Although  some  editors  persisted 
in  attacking  the  Governor  as  the 
person  responsible  for  news  bar¬ 
riers  at  the  state  government  level, 
the  News  Suppression  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  won  solid 
backing  for  its  stand  that  person¬ 
alities  should  not  be  involved  in 
the  battle.  Some  of  the  current 
abuses  at  the  Capitol,  it  was  noted, 
have  developed  through  the  years 
and  some  are  due  to  faults  of  the 


Free  Press  Policy 
For  Gov.  Herter 

Boston — A  new  “open  door” 
press  policy  for  newsmen  covering 
the  Executive  Department  has  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  past  few  weeks. 

Governor  Christian  A.  Herter’s 
conference  policy  is  well  estab¬ 
lished — a  bi-weekly  parley  with  the 
press,  with  no  holds  barred. 

In  a  tradition-shattering  move, 
the  Executive  Council  opened  its 
meetings  to  the  public. 

A  daily  list  of  persons  scheduled 
to  see  the  Governor  is  posted  in 
the  fourth  floor  press  gallery  and  in 
the  press  office  of  Peter  Tully, 
Governor  Herter’s  press  secretary. 


newspapers  themselves. 

Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  the  .Al¬ 
bany  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  who  is  co-chairman  of  the 
committee,  summarized  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  members  after  a  four- 
hour  session  at  which  Governor 
Dewey’s  recent  off-record  blast  at 
the  editors  for  adopting  “asinine” 
resolutions  was  considered. 

“Our  fight  against  news  sup¬ 
pression.”  said  Mr.  Paxton,  “is 
not  a  quarrel  with  any  individual, 
except  as  the  action  is  tied  to  the 
real  Issue  —  the  system  whereby 
more  and  more  persons  use  more 
and  more  press  agents  to  channel 
more  news.” 

There  has  been  a  progressive 
development  of  techniques  in  the 
handout  system  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Paxton  continued. 

“We’re  vulnerable  because  we 
encourage  the  development  of  the 
very  system  which  we  damn,”  he 
reported  as  the  thinking  of  the 
committee.  “Every  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  should  get  angry  at  the  frus¬ 
tration  in  trying  to  do  a  compe¬ 
tent  reporting  job.” 

Mr.  Paxton  criticized  “the  sys¬ 
tem”  for  its  blockade  between  re¬ 
porter  and  responsible  source  of 
information.  Rarely,  he  charged, 
are  state  officials  available  to  dis- 
CU.SS  the  news  given  out  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  release.  He  cited  several  re¬ 
cent  examples  of  inability  of  re¬ 
porters  to  get  news,  such  as  th* 
discussion  that  took  plaee  before 
a  state  commission  which  merely 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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McDevitt  Will  Gives 
Firm  to  5  Employes 
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By  Jerry  Walker 

Five  persons  —  a  woman  and 
four  men — who  worked  for  George 
A.  McDevitt  during  the  30-odd 
years  when  he  was  building  the 
newspaper  representative  firm 
which  bears  his  name  today  own 
the  company,  by  outright  gift  from 
their  late  employer. 

In  his  will,  drawn  up  barely  a 
year  before  his  death  last  Oct.  19, 
Mr.  McDevitt  bequeathed  full  in¬ 
terest  in  George  A.  McDevitt  Co., 
Inc.,  to  the  following: 

Francis  P.  McFadden,  who 
joined  the  Chicago  office  staff  20 
years  ago. 

John  F.  Skelly,  long-time  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Edward  J.  Perry,  who  rose 
from  a  stenographer’s  job  to  sales¬ 
man  in  the  New  York  office. 

John  N.  Moore,  research  mana¬ 
ger. 

Margaret  Hosford,  who  was 
secretary  to  Mr.  McDevitt  and  of¬ 
fice  manager  for  15  years. 

They  have  varying  shares  of 
ownership.  Under  the  will,  Mr. 
McDevitt’s  total  stock  interest  in 
the  New  York  corporation  and  bis 
part-interest  in  the  Chicago  cor¬ 
poration  are  pooled  to  provide  1,- 
200  shares  of  fully  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable  stock. 

Division  of  Shares 
Messrs.  McFadden  and  Skelly 
each  receive  one-fourth  interest; 
the  other  three  beneficiaries  each 
one-sixth  interest.  For  two  years, 
the  stock  is  placed  in  trust,  with 
Mr.  McFadden  and  James  C.  Di- 
Giacomo  as  trustees,  charged  with 
distributing  any  dividends  and  in¬ 
come  to  those  beneficiaries  who  re¬ 
main  in  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  McDevitt  established  a  de¬ 
tailed  formula  for  disposition  of 
the  stock  of  any  who  retire  from 
the  company  for  any  reason. 
First  refusal  is  given  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  after  which  the  remain¬ 
ing  stockholders  may  purchase  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings.  If 
none  choose  to  buy,  the  stock  may 
be  offered  elsewhere. 

Value  of  the  stock  to  be  sold 
to  the  Corporation  or  heirs  is  to  be 
determined  by  Mr.  DiGiacomo  or 
by  a  neutral  appraiser  in  the  event 
of  disagreement. 

Interest  in  Media  Records 
The  gift  to  the  employes  had  the 
full  approval  of  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Estelle  L.  McDevitt,  to  whom  was 
left,  in  addition  to  personal  belong¬ 
ings,  a  large  interest  in  Media 
Records,  Inc.  On  her  death  this 
would  pass  to  two  of  Mr.  McDev¬ 
itt’s  nieces  and  two  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Devitt’s  nieces.  The  trustees 
(Provident  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia)  are  empowered  to 
'>ell  the  Media  Records  stock  and 
place  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  the 
nieces. 


All  of  the  five  heirs  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  business  are  in  their 
40’s  or  early  50’s.  Mr.  McFadden 
has  been  elected  president;  Mr. 
Skelly,  executive  vicepresident; 
Miss  Hosford,  treasurer,  and  Mes¬ 
srs.  Perry  and  Moore,  vicepresi¬ 
dents. 

None,  according  to  Mr.  McFad¬ 
den,  had  any  inkling  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  until  the  will  was  read  to 
the  assembled  office  staff  on  the 
day  Mr.  McDevitt  died.  Just  three 
weeks  before  his  death  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Devitt  had  inaugurated  a  paid-up 
pension  and  retirement  program 
for  the  New  York  staff. 

Selling  newspaper  advertising 
had  been  Mr.  McEJevitt’s  exclusive 
interest  during  all  his  business  ca¬ 
reer.  He  established  the  New  York 
firm  in  1919  after  having  been  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Shunned  Limelight 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
M¥.  McDevitt  followed  a  ritual  of 
devoting  his  time  to  his  office  over¬ 
looking  the  vast  advertising  world 
of  Madison  Avenue,  where  he  was 
esteemed,  and  to  his  home,  a  suite 
in  the  Hotel  Pierre,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  McDevitt  lived  and  enter¬ 
tained  unostentatiously. 

Mr.  McDevitt  was  so  extremely 
modest  that  the  publicizing  of  his 
gift  would  not  have  his  approval. 
Out  of  deference  to  his  shunning  of 
the  limelight,  his  associates  re¬ 
frained  from  publicity  until  the 
filing  of  the  will  disclosed  the 
story. 

The  McDevitt  firm  presently 
represents  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler.  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times-Herald.  Camden  (Pa.) 
Courier  Post,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
Wheeling  (W.  Va. )  News  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  other  papers  in  the  Og- 
^n  group  in  West  Virginia. 


Space  Buyers' 
Gripes  Irk  Reps 

Chicago  —  Lionel  Moses  took 
on  the  thankless  task  of  speaking 
to  newspaper  representatives  on 
“Salesmen  vs.  List  Checkers.”  He 
addressed  his  remarks  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  of  the  AANR  and 
used  as  his  text  a  list  of  10  “do’s 
and  don’ts”  gleaned  from  agency 
space  buyers. 

When  Mr.  Moses  finished  his 
talk,  several  of  the  representatives 
reminded  him  that  representative- 
agency  relations  are  a  “two-way 
street”  and  that  many  of  the 
points  raised  by  space  buyers  were 
either  obvitms  or  dubious,  as  far 
as  their  day^o-day  value  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Moses,  who  is  vicepresident 
of  Parade  Publications.  Inc.,  and 
(Continued  on  page  59) 

ITU  Concedes 
Defeat  of  Levy 

Indianapolis — The  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  officers 
this  week  admitted  defeat  on  their 
proposal  for  a  special  2  per  cent 
defense  fund  assessment.  The 
vote  in  the  recent  referendum  was 
given  as  "about  the  same  as  in  an 
October  referendum  when  a  2 (A 
per  cent  levy  was  defeated,  44,000 
to  26,000.” 

Rejection  of  the  program  which 
was  designed  to  raise  quickly  a 
fund  of  $5,000,000  leaves  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  and 
fellow  officers  with  a  delicate  fi¬ 
nancial  situation. 

The  old  special  defense  fund  of 
more  than  $7,000,000  has  been 
depleted,  largely  by  loans  to  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.,  which  publishes  several 
daily  newspapers;  the  regular  de¬ 
fense  levy  of  (A  per  cent  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  current  mor.*h- 
ly  demands  for  strike  assistance 
and  special  benefits;  more  than 
$2,500,000  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Mortuary  Fund  to  fi¬ 
nance  defense. 


THE  NEW  OWNERS  of  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.  are;  Left  to  ri^t — 
Margaret  Hosford,  John  F.  Skelly,  Edward  I.  Perry,  John  N.  Moore 
and  Francis  P.  McFadden. 
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Agency  Media 
Chief  Praises 
Reps'  Services 

Philadelphia  —  The  develop¬ 
ment  by  newspapers  of  readership 
studies,  reliability  of  circulation 
statistics  and  consumer  surveys 
have  become  an  integral,  practical 
service  to  every  advertising  agency, 
according  to  Joseph  R.  Rollins, 
Jr.,  media  director  of  Doremiis- 
Eshleman  agency. 

He  made  this  statement  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Feb.  5. 

“I  think  I  can  honestly  say,” 
Mr.  Rollins  said,  “  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  held  their  own  against 
the  competition  of  new  media 
largely  through  the  intelligent  and 
practical  information  services  they 
have  developed. 

“Also,  through  intelligent  and 
practical  personal  services  the 
newspaper  representatives  have 
given  in  bringing  those  services  to 
agencies. 

“Editorially,  America’s  newspa¬ 
pers  have  done  a  great  job.  News- ' 
paper  reading  did  not  become  an 
All-American  habit  without  good 
reason.  In  the  market  which  news¬ 
paper  readership  represents,  the 
newspapers  have  built  up,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  spirit  of  confidence  which 
radiates  itself  to  the  advertising 
columns.  The  average  reader  has  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  favorite 
newspaper. 

“Newspapers  have  developed 
readership  studies,  reliability  of 
circulation  statistics  and  consumer 
studies  to  a  point  which  have  made 
them  an  integral,  practical  service 
to  every  advertising  agency. 

Working  for  the  Agency 

“Their  merchandising  service 
has  been  so  thorough  that  any 
agency  can  turn  to  studies  by  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  in  any  area  with 
the  confidence  that  he  will  find 
facts  helpful  to  any  client,  no 
matter  how  particular  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  that  client 
may  be. 

“My  own  feeling  toward  news¬ 
paper  representatives  is  that  actu¬ 
ally  they  are  working  for  the  Do- 
remus-Eshleman  agency  even 
though  they  are  not  on  our  pay¬ 
roll. 

“Practically  every  newspaper 
representative  comes  to  see  us  with 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
client  or  clients  on  our  list  that 
he  thinks  his  publication  can 
serve.  If  he  doesn’t  he  should  not 
have  made  the  call. 

“I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  run  into 
a  newspaper  representative  who 
tries  to  misrepresent  the  character 
of  his  paper  or  of  its  readership. 

“1  find  the  average  newspaper 
representative  willing  to  go  above 
and  beyond  the  line  of  duty  in 
rendering  services  which  are 
mighty  important  in  times  of 
emergency.” 
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Texas  Dailies 
Honor  Founders 
Of  Association 

Waco,  Texas — Returning  to  the 
city  of  its  birth,  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  held  its 
32nd  annual  meeting  here  Feb.  5-7 
and,  appropriately,  it  was  the  larg¬ 
est  in  history.  The  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  par¬ 
ent  of  the  present  organization, 
was  conceived  here  in  January, 
1921. 

To  mark  the  occasion  President 
Ray  L.  Powers  presented  elaborate 
testimonials  to  two  of  the  three  liv¬ 
ing  founders.  Present  were  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Houston  Post,  and  Ward  C.  May- 
born,  publisher  of  the  Sherman 
Democrat.  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  E.\- 
press  and  Eveninf;  News,  was  ill 
and  could  not  attend  the  dinner. 

Reports  on  the  association’s  news 
seminars  and  intern  training  pro¬ 
gram  were  given  by  Mr.  Mayborn 
and  Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press, 

Harlon  Fentress,  president  of 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Waco  News-Tribune  and  Times 
Herald,  was  presented  with  a  scroll 
by  President  Powers,  awarded  by 
the  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Association  for  honorable 
mention  in  the  1952  Newspaper 
Week  competition. 

Secretary-manager  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy  announced  that  a  membership 
of  50  papers  would  be  reached  by 
March  1.  He  announced  12  new 
members  since  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

All  officers  were  re-elected.  They 
are  Ray  L.  Powers,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Press,  presi¬ 
dent;  C.  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of 
the  Texarkana  Gazette-News,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  C.  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise-Journal,  treasurer.  Cal¬ 
vin  Clyde,  Jr.,  of  the  Tyler  Courier- 
Times  and  Telegraph  was  elected 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Galveston  was  selected  for  the 
Summer  meeting  in  August,  and 
Tyler  was  named  for  the  annual 
meeting  next  February. 

In  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
newspaper  business,  William 
Dwight,  publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcipt-Telegram,  said 
1953  is  a  crucial  year  with  con¬ 
stantly  spiralling  costs  of  operation. 

“I  cannot  see  the  end  of  these 
rising  costs  in  sight  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  or  even  the  near  future,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers  have  but  two 
sources  of  revenu;;;,  neither  of 
which  can  absorb  all  of  these  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Circulation  prices 
have  been  increased  almost  to  the 
absorption  point.  Advertising  rates 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  increasing  competition  from  in¬ 
creasingly  numerous  advertising 
media. 

“It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to 
see  that  whereas  in  1945  the  six, 
seven  and  ten  cent  newspaper  was 


ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
recently  met  members  of  the  Indian  Society  of  Advertisers  in  Bombay 
and  discussed  problems  concerning  Indian  newspapers.  He  is  shown 
flanked  by  P.  G.  Rose  (left),  publicity  director  of  Burmah-Shell,' 
chairman  of  the  society,  and  Pothen  Philip,  executive  secretary. 


a  rare  if  not  almost  unknown  com¬ 
modity,  in  1952  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  have  found  it  to 
be  a  necessity  to  put  these  prices 
into  effect  —  and  the  number  is 
growing. 

“There  is  a  rosy  side  to  the  pic¬ 
ture,  however — and  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  advertising  volume  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  with  our  in¬ 
creasing  population  and  increased 
literacy,  both  advertising  volume 
in  newspapers  and  circulations  will 
increase.  Never  before  in  our  his¬ 
tory  have  so  many  been  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.  The  newspaper  continues  to 
be  the  first  source  toward  which 
these  people  look  for  information. 
We  must  continue  to  merit  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  placed  in  us  by 
our  readers  by  furnishing  them 
with  all  the  news  which  we  are 
able  to  obtain  and  to  which  they 
have  a  right. 

“As  a  part  of  the  cost  problem 
newspapers  during  1953  will  have 
to  seek  more  economical  means  of 
producing  their  newspapers  with¬ 
out  loss  to  their  readers.  This  can 
only  come  through  technological 
improvements.  The  time  has  come 
when  newspapers  must  look  to  re¬ 
search  to  resolve  some  of  their 
problems. 

“Newspaper  executives  should, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  give  more 
and  more  thought  to  the  new 
processes  and  technological  de¬ 
velopments  being  made  available 
to  them  with  a  view  to  employing 
them  on  the  newspaper  whenever 
and  wherever  it  may  be  possible.” 


Luce  to  Give  Lecture 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Henry  R.  Luce, 
editor-in-chief  of  Time,  Life  and 
Fortune  magazines,  will  give  the 
seventh  annual  Eric  W.  Allen 
Memorial  lecture  during  the  34th 
annual  Oregon  Press  Conference 
here  for  Feb.  20  and  21. 


New  Research 
By  Hometown 
Group  Studied 

San  Francisco  —  Plans  for  a 
new  research  activity  by  the 
Hometown  Dailies  of  the  West 
are  under  study  following  last 
week’s  annual  meeting  here. 

Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News,  appointed 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush  of  Stanford 
University’s  Institute  for  Journal¬ 
istic  Studies  as  chairman  of  a 
sub-committee  to  present  propos¬ 
als  at  a  meeting  here  in  March. 

Consumer  research  projects  to 
supplement  the  readership  find¬ 
ings  made  in  eight  years  of  stud¬ 
ies  were  proposed  at  the  meeting 
here.  Members  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  continuation  of  readership 
research,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
findings  of  40  studies  completed 
by  the  organization  has  proven 
the  readership  pattern  in  all  parts 
of  the  Far  West. 

“We  would  like  to  know  what 
products  are  actually  in  the 
homes  of  our  readers  in  each  of 
the  Far  Western  marketing 
areas,”  Loren  Hays,  managing 
director.  Hometown  Newspapers, 
explained.  “We  want  to  provide  a 
picture  of  the  use  of  basic  prod¬ 
ucts  in  each  district.” 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  re-elected 
chairman  with  Harry  Green, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  vice 
chairman  and  J.  Cowell  Davis, 
Whittier  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Selected  to  the  executive 
board  were:  Jones  Osborn,  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun;  Fred  McPherson, 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif)  Sentinel- 
News;  Eugene  Bishop,  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated;  Lu 
Monroe,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Cam¬ 
era;  R.  S.  Howard,  Pocatello 
Idaho  State  Journal  and  Robert 
D.  Best,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 


SDX  Head  Says 
Criticism  Is 
Too  Severe 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  told 
a  newly  formed  Louisville  chap¬ 
ter  Feb.  6  that  there  is  not  too 
much  criticism  of  newspapers. 
There  just  isn’t  enough  informed 
criticism. 

“There  is  not  enough  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  our  problems," 
said  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  “There 
is  not  enough  examination  of  the 
source  and  validity  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  itself. 

“Some  of  this,”  he  said  “comes 
from  disappointed  and  insincere 
politicians  who  turn  their  guns 
on  newspapers  when  their  records 
and  logic  leave  them  without  ; 
other  arguments.  Some  of  it 
comes  from  sincere,  but  frustrat¬ 
ed.  social  planners  who  already 
have  their  minds  made  up  about 
the  press  and  its  role  in  society.”  ' 

Mr.  Hills  addressed  an  instal-  ° 
lation  meeting  of  the  Louisville 
chapter.  Also  present  were  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  20  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  who  conferred  here  on  urban- 
suburban  problems  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Hills  said  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministrations  dominated  front 
pages  for  20  years  and  reporters 
sometimes  were  accused  of  fa¬ 
voring  the  administration. 

For  the  next  four  years,  he 
said.  Republicans  will  dominate 
the  news,  and  “the  sheer  volume 
of  news  will  be  out  of  balance 
again,  now  on  the  other  side." 

Fair  critics  will  understand  this 
situation,  he  said,  and  know  that 
you  have  to  measure  fairness  and 
objectivity  by  content,  not  inches. 

The  Detroit  editor  said  newspa¬ 
pers  which  so  heavily  supported 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  for  the 
presidency  might  show  a  tenden¬ 
cy  now  to  apologize  for  whatever 
mistakes  he  makes  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  “the  same  kind  of  search¬ 
ing  reporting  and  independent  and 
constructive  criticism  that  every 
;  admirvistration  needs.”  This  would 
'  be  a  great  mistake,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hills  said  newspapers  must 
;  do  a  better  job  of  explaining 
themselves  to  the  public.  “When 
i  we  are  unjustly  under  fire,  let|s 
•  come  back  with  the  facts.  Let’s 
tell  our  side,”  he  said,  “as  fully 
1  as  we  let  the  other  fellow  tell  his 
,  in  our  columns.” 

:  The  Louisville  chapter,  with  33 

,  charter  members,  installed  Ed^ 

-  E.  Easterly,  chief  of  the  Louis- 
!  ville  Associated  Press  bureau,  as 
I  president;  Gordon  Englehart, 

,  Courier-Journal  reporter,  as  first 

-  vicepresident;  Victor  Sholis,  di- 
i  rector  of  WHAS  and  WHAS-TV, 

1  as  second  vicepresident;  Floyd  H. 

-  Edwards,  assistant  managing  ed- 
>  itor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  ai 
t  treasurer;  and  Ora  Spaid,  Courier- 
,  Journal  reporter,  as  secretary. 
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Legal  Ban  on  “Bogus” 
Advocated  by  CNPA 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — A  move  for  Publishers  Association. 


national  legislation  to  outlaw 
“bogus"  and  similar  “make-work”  processes  that  are  extravagant  with  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
provisions  won  approval  of  the  manpower  and  archaic  in  equip-  Times,  said  the  change  would  en- 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  ment,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “Because  able  a  shopping  news  to  qualify 
Association’s  65th  annual  conven-  the  industry  is  old  it  doesn’t  at-  for  membership.  Mr.  Long  replied 
lion  here,  Feb.  5-8.  tract  minds  skilled  in  electronic  that  final  acceptance  of  member- 

The  CNPA  Executive  Com-  processes  and  it  is  not  receptive  ship  applications  rests  with  the 


“Our  industry  is  shackled  with  circulation. 


ship,”  may  apply  for  membership. 

“In  Southern  California  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  our  existence  to 
have  controlled  circulation,”  said 
Harry  Lawson,  Eagle  Rock  Senti¬ 
nel  and  spokesman  for  controlled 
circulation  papers  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  full  membership.  This 
group,  he  reported,  augments  its 
circulation  with  voluntary  paid 


J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 


mittee  and  State  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Feb.  o  voted  to  advise  the 


enough  to  new  ideas!” 


nine-member  executive  board. 


“Yet  I  am  an  optimist  on  news-  John  Keznevich  of  Dos  Palos 


California  delegation  in  Congress  papers,”  he  added.  “If  you  can  charged  the  convention’s  hands 
that  publishers  desire  a  Taft-  speak  clearly,  if  you  have  respect  were  tied  with  red  tape.  The 
Hartley  Act  amendment  declar-  as  an  institution  that  protects  the  measures  finally  were  voted  by 
ing  make-work  provisions  unlaw-  public,  if  you  handle  your  news-  the  convention.  Left  to  the  execu- 
ful.  paper  as  a  public  trust,  no  harm  tive  council  was  the  ticklish  prob- 


The  make-work  proposal  had  can  come  to  your  newspaper. 


been  sent  to  the  Executive  and  _ _ 

Advisory  Committee  by  the  I  “HUors  do  their  customarily  arc  in  accord 

membership,  which  failed  to  part  we  2ll  have  aTerUsers  we  K  .H  nv.ni  nn 

agree  on  the  language  of  a  reso-  ^hall  have  subscribers,  and  we  Also  adopted  by  the  convention 

hition  presented  from  the  floor  shall  have  newspapers.”  Mr.  Jones 

by  Dean  Lesher,  publisher  of  assured  womens  department  with  its 


Up  to  Editors 


Icm  of  establishing  a  membership 
dues  schedule.  Active  member- 


rate  women’s  department  with  its 


Merced.  Madera  and  Walnut  j^e  convention’s  concern  over 

Creek  newspa^rs  Mr  Lesher  international  affairs  was  shown  in  Officers 

had  proposed  that  CNPA  advo-  ^  detailed  report  by  Richard  A.  Fred  McPherson.  Santa  Cruz 

cate  a  Taft-Hartley  amendment  Carpenter,  chairman,  genocide  Sentinel-News,  was  elected  presi- 
u  aw  any  demands  or  committee,  dealing  with  the  pos-  1°  succeed  Stanley  T.  Wilson, 

employers  dangers  to  the  U.  S.  Co^ti-  W.7/  Valley  Rec  _ 

are  made  to  pay  for  make  work.’  j^e  Bill  of  Rights  which  ord.  Grady  Set- 

Press  Offers  Pledge  might  result  from  membership  in  ^ler,  Blythe  Palo 

In  a  strong  free  press  resolu-  the  United  Nations.  This  report  F  e  r  d  e  Valley 
tion  presented  by  Lowell  Jessen,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Times,  and  Wal- 
Turiock  Journal  and  chairman.  Committee,  with  no  immediate'  ler  Kane,  Bak- 
resolutions  committee,  CNPA  en-  action  resulting  from  that  group’s  ersfield  Califor- 
^rsed  the  aims  and  objectives  of  session  here.  were  named 

its  Committee  on  Freedom  on  Hottest  of  the  convention  issues  vicepresidents 
Information  and  supported  meas-  were  changes  in  the  association’s  with  Seymour 
ures  now  before  the  California  membership  provisions.  After  Sterling,  Sanger 
Legislature  which  would  prohibit  lengthy  debate,  the  general  con-  Herald,  the  new- 
secret  meetings  of  public  bodies,  vention  voted  to  eliminate  the  re-  *  named  secre- 
“CNPA  recognizes  that  a  free  quiremcnt  for  second  class  mail-  tary-treasurer.  R.  McPherson 
press,  in  demanding  access  to  ing  privileges  as  a  pre-requisite  to  Quisenberry,  North  Hollywood 

public  information,  also  assumes  membership  application.  This  Valley  Times  and  Stanley  Wake- 
responsibility  for  accurate  and  means  that  all  newspapers  of  gen-  field,  Oakdale  Leader,  joined  Eu- 
impartial  reporting  of  the  news  eral  circulation  “as  defined  by  the  gene  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspa- 
from  whatever  source  and  State  of  California  at  the  time  of  fnc.,  and  Ralph  Turner  on 

pledges  itself  to  acceptance  and  making  application  for  member-  (Continued  on  page  57) 
fulfillment  of  such  obligation,” 
the  resolution  emphasized. 

This  session  was  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  general  managership 
of  John  B.  Long.  The  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  resolutions,  with 
gifts,  and  with  a  surprise  past- 
presidents  dinner  event.  When  15 
past  presidents  gathered  at  the 
head  table,  Mr.  Long  found  him¬ 
self  projected  into  the  guest  of 
honor  role  as  officials  of  State 
and  CNPA  joined  in  tribute. 

Breaking  the  solemnity  of  the 
anniversary  tribute  session  was 
Governor  Earl  Warren’s  message 
crediting  Mr.  Long  with  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  advances  since  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager’s  arrival  from  Iowa. 

Califftm.-o  *i!'i  .*^***”™  Copley  organization  officials  hold  awards  won  by  the  San  Diego  Union 

warnp,i  Publishers  were  San  Diego  Tribune  and  received  during  the  California  News- 

mpstao  ahead  in  the  paper  Publishers  Association  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Left  to 

J  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  ri^t  are:  William  Shea,  general  manager;  James  S.  Copley,  publisher, 

Cnm Printing  Union  Tribune  and  first  vice  president,  Copley  Press,  center,  and  Alex 
tOk?  \  1*^®  Tulsa  De  Bakcsy,  assistant  general  manager.  Mr.  Copley  also  holds  the 

t  Kla)  World  and  Tribune,  and  certificate  awarded  by  the  Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Associa- 
president.  Southern  Newspaper  tion  for  promotion  of  Newspaper  Week. 


Fringe  on  Top 
Ccmses  Labor 
Parley  Concern 

San  Francisco — Close  examin¬ 
ation  of  fringe  benefits  granted  to 
employes  within  recent  years  was 
urged  on  publishers  gathered  here 
for  the  CNPA  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau’s  annual  meeting,  Feb.  5-6. 

Continuous  grants  since  war’s 
end  have  resulted  in  tremendous 
boosts  in  operating  costs,  speakers 
reported  in  sessions  conducted  by 
Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  and  bureau  president. 

Warnings  that  each  publisher 
should  make  a  full  examination 
of  the  added  costs  for  increased 
vacations,  greater  holiday  benefits, 
higher  insurance  costs  and  sick 
leave  benefits  were  sounded  re¬ 
peatedly  in  labor  panels  of  which 
Harold  Schlotthauer,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  bureau,  was 
moderator. 

‘Question  of  Solvency* 

Pointing  to  these  cost  factors, 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  labor  counsel  for 
Hearst  newspapers,  said  the  only 
reason  employers  and  unions  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  mutually 
satisfactory  solution  of  security 
issues  lies  in  the  fact  there  has 
not  yet  been  found  a  substitute  for 
money. 

“The  question  is  one  of  news¬ 
paper  solvency,”  Mr.  Kelly  said. 
Reports  from  industries  which 
have  entered  into  pension  fields 
disclosed  that  recently  new  de¬ 
mands  for  larger  premiums  have 
upset  programs  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  much  lower  rates.  Pre¬ 
mium  advances  have  been  as  much 
as  50  percent  within  recent 
months,  the  bureau  meeting  was 
told. 

Also  affecting  the  employer’s 
expenses  are  increases  in  disability 
and  group  insurance  costs,  report¬ 
ed  Adam  Llewellyn,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune. 

Wage  Boost  Series 

Coast  wages  have  shown  the 
highest  advance  in  the  nation  in 
continuous  increases  begun  with 
war’s  close,  Fred  Mannon,  repre¬ 
senting  Hearst  newspapers  in  Los 
Angels,  said.  Annual  increases 
since  1945  in  weekly  wages  have 
been  from  $5  to  $12.50  for  me¬ 
chanical  union  members  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Detailed  figures  showing  the 
publishing  cost  increases  resultant 
from  continuous  fringe  benefit 
grants  were  presented  by  J.  T. 
Dorris  of  the  Bureau.  He  included 
in  his  forecast  a  prediction  of  the 
end  of  wage  stabilization. 

In  a  discussion  of  reproduction 
costs.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 
San  Mateo  Times,  said  that  bogus 
costs  for  that  20,000-circulation 
daily  were  in  excess  of  $20,000 
last  year. 

Warren  Brown,  Richmond  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  elected  president 
with  John  J.  Tuttle,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  vicepresident. 
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^^ssi^nment: 


rica 


By  Malcolm  Johnson 

International  News  Service  Stoii  Correspondent 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  but  only  after  I  had  been  ques- 
International  News  Service,  stop-  tioned  at  length  as  to  what  kind  of 
ped  me  in  the  news  room  and  said  articles  I  intended  writing  and 


with  a  quizzical 
smile:  “Mike,  has 
anyone  said  any- 
thing  to  you 
about  going  to 
South  Africa?” 

“No,”  I  said  in 
astonishment,  for 
at  the  moment  I 
was  thinking  of 
traveling  no  far¬ 
ther  than  my 
suburban  Long 
Island  home.  .lohnson 

“Well,  let’s  talk  about  it,”  said 


whether  specifically  I  would  write 
“about  the  racial  conflicts.” 

When  1  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  the  Consulate  official  said 
rather  wistfully:  “Well,  I  hope  you 
are  fairer  to  us  than  some  of  the 
American  correspondents.” 

,\rmed  with  the  names  of  some 
good  “contacts”  provided  by 
friends  in  New  York,  1  arrived  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  after 
a  smooth  and  comfortable  flight, 
just  two  days  from  New  York. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
views  of  the  English  language 


Mr.  Paris  in  his  usual  crisp,  get-  press,  which  is  strongly  opposed  to 


to-the-point  manner. 

That’s  how  1  was  recently  as 


the  Nationalist  Government,  but 
getting  the  other  side  was  tough. 


At  Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference  at  London,  Ont.,  Basil 
(Stuffy)  Walters,  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (second 
from  left)  led  discussion  panel  on  “The  press  looks  at  TV”.  Othen 
above  are  T.  J.  Dolan,  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald;  Prof.  Wilde  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Western  Ontario.  London, 
Ont.,  and  H.  L.  Crawford,  Brandon  (Man.)  Sun. 

Canadians  Told  True 
Reporting  Is  Needed 

London,  Ont. — “Are  we  meet-  men  pry  into  confidential  matters, 
ing  the  needs  imposed  on  us  by  subject  interviewees  to  verbal  in- 
our  key  position  in  the  social  quisition  at  press  conferences,  and 
framework?”  get  information  from  government 


signed  to  the  new  trouble  spots  in  The  Nationalists  feel,  rightly  or  London,  Ont. — “Are  we  meet-  men  pry  into  confidential  matters, 
the  fabulously  wealthy  and  strategi-  wrongly,  that  they  have  been  ing  the  needs  imposed  on  us  by  subject  interviewees  to  verbal  in- 
cally  important  continent  of  Africa,  maligned,  misunderstood  and  mis-  our  key  position  in  the  social  quisition  at  press  conferences,  and 
where  race  riots  and  other  symp-  interpreted  by  the  outside  world.  framework?”  get  information  from  government 

toms  of  unrest  are  becoming  front  ^  was  necessary  to  exert  every  Erwin  Canham.  editor  of  the  officials  whom  they  are  unable  to 
page  news  in  the  world’s  news-  ounce  of  diplomacy  I  had  to  con-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  an-  identify,  Mr.  Harris  said,  results 
papers.  vince  them  of  my  desire  to  report  swered  his  question  with  a  blunt  in  a  spate  of  rumor  and  report  de- 

My  instructions  from  Mr.  Paris  their  views  objectively.  “We  are  not”  in  addressing  the  nials  and  has  a  serious  effect  on 

and  Seymour  Berkson,  INS  general  Professionally,  I  was  tremendous-  seventh  annual  Canadian  Manag-  Anglo-American  relations. 


manager,  were  concise  but  broad  ly  interested  in  the  concern  ex¬ 
enough  to  give  me  plenty  of  lee-  pressed  by  editors  over  what  they 
way:  “Get  the  real,  on-the-scene  call  the  growing  “totalitarian  ten- 
story  of  what  is  happening,  what  dencies”  of  the  South  African  gov- 
all  the  African  trouble  means  and  ernment. 


ing  Editors  Conference  here  on 
Feb.  8. 


He  mentioned  the  case  of 
American  reporters  eavesdropping 


Mr.  Canham  admitted  that  U.  S.  on  Adlai  Stevenson  at  Chicago 


newspapers  are  doing  more  to  in¬ 
form  their  readers  of  what  is  go- 


last  summer.  “The  distinguished 
political  correspondents  of  three 


what’s  back  of  it.  You  can  write  An  editor  of  the  Johannesburg  jug  on  jn  the  world  around  them  great  American  newspapers  were 


your  own  ticket.  Get  the  story  and  Star  said:  “We  are  living  in  a 


develop  it  your  own  way.” 


wilderness  of  fear.”  He  and  other 


than  they  ever  did  before, 
it  isn’t  enough. 


necessary  to  .save  society?’ 


The  result  was  a  five-week  Afri-  editors  cited  a  number  of  laws  renortine  iob  “Why,  you  could  no  more  imag- 

can  tour  and  a  lengthy  series  of  promulgated  by  the  Nationalist  nec^sSrr  to  .save  sicfe°vr’  Mr  ine  the  politf-’  - - - 

^  SeJdornMhPn'*  Canham  asked.  “Certainly  not-  the  Londonl 

Wh  if’’-  5  nn  but  we’re  headed  in  the  rW  di-  you  could 

rection.”  he  told  the  Canadian  Canterbury!” 


lying  on  the  floor  with  their  heads 
under  a  curtain,”  Mr.  Harris  said. 


ine  the  political  correspondent  of 


Canham  asked.  “Certainly  not —  London  Times  doin^g  that  than 
but  we’re  headed  in  the  right  di-  you  could  the  Archbishop  ot 


problems  having  world-wide  reper-  tably  the  Suppression  of  Com- 
cussions.  munism  Act,  I  was  told,  a  news- 

All  told,  1  traveled  some  40,000  paper  may  arbitrarily  be  suspended 
miles,  mostly  by  air,  and  obtained  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister 
scores  of  interviews  in  an  effort  to  of  Justice  it  any  way  “furthers  the 
report  as  objectively  as  I  could  all  objectives  of  Communism.” 
shades  of  opinion  and  develop-  Other  so-called  “panic  legisla- 
ments  in  South  Africa,  the  Belgian  tion”  is  being  sought  by  the  gov- 
Congo,  the  British  colony  of  Kenya  ernment  empowering  it  to  suspend 


MB’s. 

“Genuinely  independent  report 


“Of  course,”  Mr.  Harris  smiled, 
if  you’d  pulled  up  a  chair  you 


and  other  points. 


any  law  and  all  civil  rights,  in- 


It  was  a  dream  assignment,  but  a  eluding  freedom  of  the  press,  on 
difficult  one,  a  challenge  to  any  emergency  grounds. 


ing  remains  the  newspaper’s  job  might  have  been  able  to  prevail 
in  the  face  of  other  media  of  news  uu  him  to  sit  down.  The  Times 
dissemination,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  man,  I  mean — not  the  archbisn- 
hard  core  of  newspaper  work  op-  ^  n  t 

which  should  be  done  better  than  Chief  Justice  J.  C.  Mcltoer  o 
anything  else.  To  improve  it  re-  *he  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 
porters  and  editors  should  dig  for  discussed  the  question  of  con- 
the  hidden  facts  behind  the  news  tempt  of  court  as  related  to  ar- 
which  is  easily  accessible,  in  order  tides  published  in  the  press.  He 


mmcuii  one,  a  cnaiienge  to  any  emergency  grounas.  o  give  readers  rtruer  understand-  explained  that  one  result  of  the 

nv  of  newfevents  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 


tensions  building  up  and  with  a  under  these  conditions  is  like  walk- 
“passive  resistance”  campaign  by  ing  through  a  mine  field  blind- 


passivc  resistance  campaign  oy  mg  inrougn  a  mine  neia  oiino-  .  . - - - -  -  .  Dori:o,v,».,»  «,:ii  tn  oIvp  those 

natives  gaining  strength,  I  quickly  folded.”  one  editor  observed.  is  important  just  as  interesting  as  m  Parliament  wjl  be  to  give  tl^ 

discovered  that  it  is  not  easy  for  an  Pessimists  saw  their  country  wh^  's  be  said  _  fuP  ^ii^wsnaoers 


American  reporter  to  understand  plunging  headlong  to  destruction 
South  Africa’s  complex  racial  over  problems,  which  seem  to  defy 
problem.  solution,  affecting  the  peace  and 


ing  of  news  events.  revision  ot  the  Criminal  tooe 

“Our  challenge  is  to  make  what  Canada  which  is  now  in  process 
is  important  just  as  interesting  as  in  Parliament  will  be  to  give  tho« 
what  is  not,”  he  said.  convicted  of  contempt  of  court 

He  saw  a  trend  towards  larger  the  right  to  appeal.  Newspapers 
units  for  the  dissemination  of  news  in  Canada  penalized  for  contemp 


rwAXa  /axttwao  VCPIlliJlCA  idWlctl  v/vwl  l^l  Cri/IVIlIS.  WillVll  KKf  \4V1V  -  ---  1_ 

oblem.  solution,  affecting  the  peace  and  the  future.  Even  a  national  of  court  have  no  such  recoup. 

The  South  Africans,  I  found,  are  security  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  in-  Masson,  managing 


friendly  and  hospitable  but  also  In  Kenya  I  obtained  a  series  of 
proud  and  sensitive,  and  inclined  first-hand  stories  on  the  more  spec- 
to  view  the  foreign  reporter  with  tacular  and  dramatic  native  Mau 


some  suspicion.  This  is  particularly  Mau  terrorism  against  the  whites,  'cm  far  more  than  of  media. 


conceivable.  But  Mr.  Canham  of  the  French-language  daily 
said  that  American  journalism  Soleil,  published  at  Quebec  City, 
needs  a  diversity  of  ideas  and  opin-  was  elected  president  of  w® 


C  M  EC  for  the  next  year.  Other 


true  of  officials  of  the  controversial  In  the  Belgian  Congo  I  found  a 
Nationalist  Government  now  in  story  of  striking  contrast  to  South 
power,  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Africa’s  approach  to  the  native 


Daniel  F.  Malan. 

I  first  encountered  this  hyper¬ 


problem. 

1  venture  the  prediction  that  in 


sensitivity  when  I  applied  for  a  the  near  future  the  whole  continent 
visa  at  the  South  African  Consul-  of  Africa,  a  fascinating  but  trou- 
General’s  office  in  New  York.  In  bled  land,  will  demand  more  world 
due  time  I  was  granted  the  visa,  attention. 


Kenneth  Harris,  Washington  officers  are:  T.  N.  Morrison  o 
correspondent  for  the  London  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune,  fir« 
(England)  Observer,  told  the  vicepresident;  J.  C.  Ganong  ot 
Canadian  ME’s  that  British  pa-  the  Moncton  (N.  B.)  Times,  sK- 
pers  do  not  give  the  American  ond  vicepresident,  and  M. 
scene  sufficient  attention.  As  a  tyre  Hood  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.) 
result,  he  said,  Anglo-American  Times  -  Gazette,  sccretary-treasur- 
relations  suffer.  er.  The  MEs  decided  to  meet  at 

The  way  American  newspaper-  Windsor,  Ont.,  next  year. 
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A  PLANET  IN  DISTRESS,  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


PLENTY  ROUGH! 

Partytniller,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 


'IT'S  ONLY  BURNING  ON  ONE  SIDE' 

Fischetti,  NE.\  Service 


NOT  DISCORD— JUST  TUNING  UP 

Marcus,  .Vrtc  York  Times 


OPC  Memorial 
Clubhouse  Fund 
Is  Half  Raised 

Corporate  and  individual  gifts 
ranging  from  $10,000  downward 
have  brought  the  planned  me¬ 
morial  to  American  corre.spond- 
ents  who  died  overseas  in  the  line 
of  duty  approximately  halfway  to 
reality,  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
announced  in  New  York  this 
week. 

An  interim  report  by  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  treasurer  of  the 
0PC’.s  Memorial  Building  Proj- 
'  ect  Campaign,  listed  754  gifts  and 
pledges  totalling  $140,074  of  the 
$300,000  being  sought  to  purchase 

I  and  endow  a  Press  Center  at  35 
East  39th  Street. 

I  In  the  $10,000  bracket  Mrs. 
Luce’s  report  listed  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  whose  star 
reporter,  Edward  R.  Murrow,  is 
co-chairman  of  the  OPC  campaign; 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
and  Time,  Inc. 

Gifts  of  $5,000,  Mrs.  Luce  said, 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles,  publishers; 
The  Hearst  Foundation,  the  New 
York  Timex,  Warner  Brothers  and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Among  other  gifts  were:  $3,- 
000,  the  Associated  Press;  $2,500, 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.  (New 
York  Daily  News),  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co..  Newsweek,  Read- 
f  er’s  Digest:  $1,500,  John  C.  Daly, 
past  president  of  OPC,  and  Co- 
Chairman  Murrow;  $1,000,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Robert  Con- 
sidine.  also  an  OPC  past  presi¬ 
dent;  Marshall  Field  and  Marshall 
Field,  Jr.;  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mrs.  Luce,  Henry  R.  Luce,  News- 
day,  Seymour  Berkson,  general 
^  manager  of  INS;  Lowell  Thomas. 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  the 
Peoria  Journal;  $500,  Walter  Lipp- 
tnan,  Walter  Winchell,  Eugene 
Meyer,  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Lloyd  Stratton,  corporate  sec¬ 


retary  of  the  Associated  Press,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Murrow,  said  the 
AP  was  making  an  exception  to 
organization  practice  for  the  co¬ 
operative,  non-profit  news  associa¬ 
tion.  He  wrote:  “The  directors 
were  impressed  by  the  Memorial 
brochure,  the  practical  use  to  be 
made  of  the  building  and  the 
broad  representative  list  of  de¬ 
ceased  member  correspondents  to 
be  honored,  including  six  who 
were  staff  members  of  the  AP.” 

Mr.  Stratton  added  that  the 
board’s  vote  was  unanimous  and 
“with  a  high  degree  of  pride  in 
having  the  organization  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Memorial  background.” 

■ 

Capture  of  Criminal 
Is  Credited  to  Press 

The  FBI  gave  credit  to  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  this  week 
for  help  in  the  capture  of  Joseph 
James  Brletic. 

Brletic,  who  was  placed  on  the 
“most  wanted”  list  Feb.  9,  was 
seized  at  Lancaster,  Calif.,  on 
Feb.  10  after  a  public-spirited 
citizen  read  the  INS  story  and 
scanned  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express. 

Brletic  had  been  sought  since 
Sept.  6,  1948,  when  he  escaped 
from  the  St.  Louis  County  jail  at 
Clayton,  Mo.  At  the  time  of  his 
escape,  he  was  awaiting  trial  for 
robbery  and  car  theft,  climaxing 
an  orgy  of  crime  including  six 
holdups  in  Pennsylvania. 

INS  Editor-in-Chief  Barry  Paris 
received  a  telegram  from  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  express¬ 
ing  “deep  appreciation  for  the 
continued  public  service  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  most  wanted  fugitives.” 
■ 

Sentenced  to  Jail 

Patrick  J.  McCall,  publisher  of 
the  Lansford  (Pa.)  Record  and  a 
coal  operator,  has  been  sentenced 
to  serve  a  year  and  a  day  in  fed¬ 
eral  prison  for  evasion  of  income 
taxes. 


Pickets  Are 
Restricted  At 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

Waukegan,  Ill. — A  picket  line 
was  restricted  to  eight  persons  at 
the  Waukegan  News-Sun  this 
week,  after  mass  picketing  barred 
entrance  to  the  plant  where  a 
printers’  strike  is  in  progress. 

Circuit  Judge  Bernard  M. 
Decker  issued  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction,  restricting  pickets  to 
four  at  each  of  the  newspaper’s 
two  entrances.  It  also  forbids 
more  than  one  picket  at  a  time  to 
patrol  the  street  in  front  of  any 
home  occupied  by  an  employe  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  injunction  was  obtained  by 
16  employes  of  the  News-Sun 
who  were  unable  to  enter  the 
plant  to  work.  Defendants  include 
officers  and  members  of  the  local 
typographical  union,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  on  strike  since 
Jan.  12  for  recognition  of  ITU  as 
bargaining  agent  and  a  contract. 
News-Sun  printers  withdrew  from 
the  union  in  1948.  Since  then  the 
paper  has  operated  an  open  shop 
in  its  composing  room. 

The  News-Sun  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  in  its  own  plant  on  Feb. 
9,  publishing  an  eight-page  paper. 
The  newspaper  has  been  opera- 
ing  with  about  12  of  its  regular 
printers  since  the  strike  began. 

On  Feb.  5,  about  300  pickets 
massed  in  front  of  the  News-Sun, 
keeping  20  editorial  department 
employes  and  some  other  workers 
from  their  jobs.  AFL  and  CIO 
factory  workers  from  plants  in 
the  Waukegan  area  joined  the 
picket  line  of  the  19  striking  com¬ 
posing  room  employes. 

Reporters  and  other  editorial 
workers  who  belong  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  refused  to 
cross  picket  lines,  according  to  the 
management. 

The  News-Sun  published  a  cur¬ 
tailed  edition  Feb.  5  and  pub¬ 


lished  two  four-page  tabloid  edi¬ 
tions  at  the  Keystone  Printing 
Service,  Inc.,  Libertyville  printing 
establishment  owned  by  the  News- 
Sun. 

There  have  been  several  tussles 
among  employes  and  pickets.  One 
picket  was  slashed  with  a  knife. 
Two  pickets  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  beating  two  non-strik¬ 
ers. 

■ 

“Operation  Holland" 

Is  a  Great  Success 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  When  flood 
waters  broke  through  the  dikes  and 
engulfed  The  Netherlands  last 
week  there  was  a  quick  reaction 
in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-News  here. 

“Operation*Holland”  started  roll¬ 
ing. 

The  Herald-News  asked  its  read¬ 
ers  to  give  blankets,  clothing  and 
money  to  aid  the  stricken  Dutch 
people.  The  New  Jersey  daily  gave 
the  fund  drive  a  send-off  with  a 
$1,000  contribution.  “I  remember 
Holland”  features  were  written  by 
Rod  Odell,  Herald-News  telegraph 
editor,  who  was  in  The  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1945  when  the  Germans 
still  held  parts  of  it.  He  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  SHAEF’s  Radio 
Luxembourg  and  the  Herald-News. 

The  response  from  the  readers 
was  great. 

A  few  days  later,  more  than  35 
tons  of  blankets,  pillows,  mattresses 
and  clothing  had  been  collected. 
The  fund  drive  went  over  the 
$6,000  mark  and  is  still  going  up. 

Mr.  Odell  was  flown  to  Holland 
by  the  paper  and  is  now  filing  fol¬ 
low-up  stories  on  the  relief  effort. 
■ 

A  Correction 

E  &  P  regrets  that  cuts  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Hale,  business  manager  of  the 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  and 
Morning  World,  and  Gerald  S. 
Pasquier,  business  manager  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  were 
transposed  on  page  10  in  the  Feb. 
7  issue. 
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’I^ounj  Dk  eit  ^eais 

Reading  for  D-Days 
Supreme  Court  Chore 


By  Charlotte  Moulton 
United  Press  Stall  Correspondent 


For  wire  service  reporters,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  an  unique  job. 

They  are  called  upon  to  cover 
news  often  of  historic  importance, 
news  whose  kernel  lies  within  a 
tough  shell  of  legal  phraseology — 
and  to  cover  it  fast,  accurately  and 
concisely.  A  lot  of  people  wonder 
how  they  do  it. 

All  the  Supreme  Court  news 
pours  out  on  two  or  three  Mon¬ 
days  a  month,  from  October 
through  May.  Decision  Mondays, 
they’re  called.  Knowing  this,  other 
Washington  reporters  often  ask  us: 
“What  do  you  do  on  other  days?” 
The  answer  is,  “Get  ready  for  the 
next  Monday.” 

Press  Summary  Tried  Once 
All  sorts  of  suggestions  have 
been  advanced  about  how  the 
Court  could  help  reporters  write 
comprehensive  stories  more  quickly 
and  easily.  An  obvious  one  is  to 
attach  a  short  press  summary  to 
each  decision. 

Only  once  —  in  the  celebrated 
gold  clause  case  of  1934 — has  the 
Court  granted  this  favor.  The 
practice  hasn’t  become  general, 
mainly  because  the  nine  justices 
can  seldom  agree  on  exactly  what 
a  given  decision  means. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to 
lock  reporters  in  a  rpom  and  give 
them  the  opinions  an  hour  or  so 
ahead  of  time.  The  justices  have 
shied  off  this  for  fear  of  a  leak  and 
because  it  would  involve  a  proce¬ 
dural  change  in  last-minute  assem¬ 
bling  of  opinions  before  the  Court 
convenes. 

So,  for  a  wire  service  reporter 
there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  the 
situation :  study  the  cases  thorougli- 
ly  before  hand  so  that  the  court’s 
action  will  at  least  be  in  a  familiar 
setting. 

You  pore  over  the  briefs  until 
you  find  out  what  the  lawyers  are 
shouting  about.  If  you  are  new  to 
the  job,  you  stay  within  arm’s 
length  of  a  legal  dictionary  until 
terms  like  “laches”  and  “estoppel” 
and  assorted  Latin  phrases  become 
as  familiar  as  slang. 

Then,  trying  to  use  everyday  lan¬ 
guage,  you  write  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  case  in  a  form  ihat 
can  be  inserted  to  a  news  story. 
You  write  alternate  leads,  too,  if 
the  case  is  sufficiently  clear  cut. 
On  Monday  you  haul  out  the  right 
one  and — theoretically — you’re  all 
set. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  get- 
ready-for-Monday  story.  The  Court 
handles  about  800  cases  a  year 
(not  counting  pauper  cases),  ac¬ 
cepting  only  about  100  for  argu¬ 
ment  and  final  judgment.  Exami¬ 


ning  the  petitions  for  review,  you 
too  explore  each  case  to  see  if  it 
merits  a  story  when  the  Court  ac¬ 
cepts  or  rejects  it. 

For  about  12  weeks  during  the 
term,  arguments  take  place  in  the 
Court  chamber  on  the  cases  that 
have  been  accepted  for  written 
decision.  You  look  in  on  a  good 
many  of  them,  sometimes  for  voiir 
own  instruction  and  other  times 
to  write  a  story  about  them.  Most 
cases  are  argued  for  two  hours. 

A  Typical  Day 

As  for  Monday  itself — here's  a 
sample  of  a  moderate  opinion  day: 

Just  before  noon  you  drink  a  cup 
of  black  coffee,  take  your  type¬ 
writer  and  your  prepared  material 
and  repair  to  a  bwth  less  than 
four  feet  square  on  the  floor  be¬ 
low  the  Court  chamber.  In  the 
meantime,  a  co-worker  has  taken 
his  place  at  a  little  desk  just  in 
front  of  the  justices’  bench  up¬ 
stairs.  Desk  and  booth  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pneumatic  tube. 

The  justices  read  the  day’s  opin¬ 
ions  aloud,  frequently  in  their  en¬ 
tirety.  The  justice  youngest  in 
point  of  service  starts,  at  a  nod 
from  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson. 

As  the  reading  begins,  a  court 
page  steps  briskly  from  behind 
the  draperies  and  distributes  a  set 
of  opinions — including  dissents  and 
concurrences  if  any — to  the  news¬ 
men  at  the  desks.  In  an  instant, 
a  thud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
and  a  flashing  red  light  in  the  little 


Newsgiil  Gets 
Call  From  Self 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Plenty 
of  women  talk  to  themselves — but 
how  many  get  a  call  from  them¬ 
selves  by  long  distance  pbone? 

That’s  what  almost  happened  the 
other  night  to  fVinstonSi^m  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  Marjorie  Hunter. 

Miss  Hunter,  who  is  covering  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  at 
Raleigh,  returned  unexpectedly  to 
the  Journal  office  late  in  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  somebody  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  newsroom  had  placed  a  call  to 
her  room  at  Raleigh. 

The  call  took  some  time  to  get 
through  and  when  the  operator 
called  the  newsroom.  Miss  Hunter 
herself  answered. 

“Are  you  the  party  that  was  call¬ 
ing  Miss  Marjorie  Hunter  at 
Raleigh?”  the  operator  inquired. 

“No — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
Miss  Marjorie  Hunter.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  operator,  “Well,  I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  your 
room  doesn’t  answer.” 


Charlotte  Moulton 

booth  announces  that  the  Court's 
latest  brain  child  has  arrived. 

Open  the  little  bronze  door  and 
remove  the  rolled-up  opinion  from 
its  cylinder.  Will  the  story  rate 
a  banner  headline  or  two  inches 
on  page  27?  This  first  one  is  only 
five  pages  long,  a  run-of-the-mine 
item.  The  last  page  ends  with 
“affirmed.”  The  lower  court  has 
been  upheld. 

This  is  easy.  Select  the  appro¬ 
priate  lead  from  the  prepared  copy 
(and  make  sure  to  destroy  the 
other  one ) .  1  nsert  the  vote  with  the 
name  of  the  justice  speaking.  Then 
put  in  a  pertinent  quote  from  the 
opinion  followed  by  the  prepared 
summary  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Maybe  another  quote.  There’s  the 
story — five  paragraphs.  Hand  it  to 
the  teletyper  for  transmission 
downtown. 

A  cinch?  Maybe.  Here  comes 
another  little  package  from  above. 
Antitrust  case.  Says  “affirmed  in 
part  and  reversed  in  part.”  Ugh! 
That  beautiful  prepared  lead  does 
not  fit.  Have  to  bat  out  a  new 
one.  The  case  is  being  remanded 
to  a  lower  court.  The  vote?  Can’t 
tell  until  four  more  cylinders  are 
unloaded.  Two  dissents  and  two 
concurrences.  One  justice  didn’t 
vote.  That’s  6  to  2. 

28  Pages  of  Explanation 

Exactly  what  was  reversed  and 
what  was  affirmed?  The  majority 
opinion  explains  it  for  28  pages. 
Now  for  the  dissents. 

The  red  light  again.  What,  not 
another  decision  down  already? 
Yes  indeed — four  cylinders  jammed 
full  of  it.  This  is  the  reversal  of 
a  murder  conviction.  Well,  the 
lead  is  clear-cut  anyhow.  But 
about  50  pages  of  opinions  go 
with  it. 

Another  cylinder  thudding  down. 
Hooray!  It’s  the  orders.  They’re 
always  last.  Ten  messages  to  get 
out;  one  case  to  write  and  two  to 
finish.  Nothing  to  worry  about 
now  but  the  overnight! 

Court  habitues  like  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  girl  reporter  who  tried 
to  send  a  decision  down  without 


enclosing  it  in  a  cylinder.  Realiz¬ 
ing  her  mistake,  she  tried  to  push 
it  along  by  dropping  after  it  her 
compact  and  various  other  hand¬ 
bag  furnishings.  The  repairman 
is  supposed  to  have  spent  several 
hours  clearing  the  tube.  What  he 
said  is  not  recorded.  But  those  who 
heard  him  say  he  chose  his  terms 
judiciously. 

'Highest  Tribute' 

Dayton,  Ohio  —  Herbert  A. 
Shaw,  Dayton  Daily  News  staff 
writer,  added  another  honor  to  his 
achievements  recently  when  the 
Montgomery  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  presented  him  a  leather 
traveling  case  and  a  special  cita¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  group’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Austin.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  recently  awarded  an 
Ogden  Reid  Fellowship  for  a 
year’s  study  in  Africa. 

The  citation  presented  by  the 
Medical  group  stated,  “Mr.  Shaw 
holds  the  affection  and  respect  of 
the  doctors  of  the  medical  society 
and  the  devoted  following  of  the 
newspaper  readers  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  writer  he  is  a  friend 
of  the  profession  and  the  society. 

“He  holds  the  trust  of  the  doc¬ 
tors.  He  never  has  betrayed  a 
confidence;  his  reporting  has  been 
fair,  honest  and  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate.  That  is  the  hipest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  a  medical  writer.” 
■ 

Minnesota  Solon 
Asks  Probe  of  Dailies 

Minneapolis — A  resolution 
calling  for  a  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  of  alleged  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws  on  the  part  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  has 
been  offered  in  the  State  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Fay  Child,  publisher 
of  the  Maynard  (Minn.)  News, 
and  was  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  general  legislation. 

The  resolution  asserted:  “It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  owners  and  the  editors  of  the 
1  Minneapolis  daily  newspapers  are 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to 
capture  the  minds  of  the  people 
I  Lnd  to  direct  their  thinking  on 
t  controversial  issues.” 


Bolivia  Promises 
Not  to  Seize  Doily 

The  Bolivian  government  ad¬ 
vised  the  Inter  -  American  Press 
Association  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  accede  to  a  request  that  it  ex¬ 
propriate  Los  Tiempos,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Cochabamba. 

This  statement  was  made  in 
answer  to  a  message  sent  to  Bo¬ 
livian  President  Victor  Paz  E*' 
tenssoro  by  Andrew  Heiskell, 
chairman  of  the  lAPA’s  Executive 
Committee,  urging  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  reject  a  reported  petition 
by  a  workers’  union  that  the  Co¬ 
chabamba  daily  be  expropriated. 

Demetrio  Canelas,  publisher  of 
Los  Tiempos,  informed  the  lAPA 
that  “up  to  now  the  petition  has 
has  no  consequence.” 
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_  •  .  •  didly  that  ‘the  12-year-old  average 

fV/^  C^C  's  *  invented  by  some 

1  W  M  i/%J  t  Jr  M  C4/0 1  9,0  LO  advertising  man  to  make  his  copy- 

,,  wwy  M  *  A  writing  easier.  .  .  .  These  custom- 

In  C  &  W  Ad  Agency  "Awh™ '3'^t'Lh  =opy. 

writers  turned  mechanics  and  ac- 
By  James  L  Collings  count  executives  fumbling  as  su¬ 

permarket  sales  clerks  send  in  a 

Big  Jack  Cunningham,  adver-  est  which  has  led  to  contacts  report  on  their  activities.  The 
thing  executive,  was  s  i  1 1  i  n  g  forming  new  business,  he  said,  metamorphoses  are  sometimes 
around  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  in  “and  it  has  reinforced  in  the  humorous,  frequently  painful, 
Kansas  City  with  several  of  his  minds  of  our  present  clients  the  never  dull.  Above  all,-  the  men  and 
fellow  workers.  The  talk  was  of  belief  that  we  are  concerned  with  women  come  back  with  a  different 
the  small-change  variety.  their  problems.”  sales  approach.  Dirt  under  the 


By  James  L  Collings 


the  small-change  variety.  their  problems."  sales  approach.  Dirt  under  the 

In  recalling  the  incident  later.  What  do  the  employes  learn  in  fingernails,  grease  in  the  skin  and 
Ed  Comstock  said;  the  field?  Mr.  Jones  was  asked,  some  mommy’s  little  junior  in 

“We  were  discussing  everything  “Well,”  he  replied,  “I’d  say  hair  will  do  that, 

and  nothing.  Our  minds  were  on  there  are  about  a  dozen  things  Here’s  what  one  copywriter 

the  forthcoming  client  meeting,  they  pick  up.  They  learn  why  a  mrned  in  to  his  superior  after 
Then  one  of  us  mentioned  a  consumer  rejects  one  package  and  working  at  a  Coney  Island  super¬ 
magazine  article  criticizing  crea-  selects  another;  what  store  promo-  market: 

tive  people  in  the  advertising  busi-  tions  are  acceptable  to  dealers  and  “When  1  woke  up  yesterday 

ness  for  living  in  ivory  towers.”  clerks;  what  point-of-sale  material  morning,”  he  wrote,  “I  felt  like  1 
The  talk  became  as  big  as  C-  will  be  used;  what  packaging  and  plaved  36  holes  of  golf  the 


Mr.  Jones  was  ^  asKed.  ^ome  mommy’s  little  junior  in 

he  replied,  “1  d  say  your  hair  will  do  that. 

about  a  dozen  things  Here’s  what  one  copywriter 


tive  people  in  the  advertising  busi-  tions  an 
ness  for  living  in  ivory  towers.”  clerks;  i 
The  talk  became  as  big  as  C-  will  be 
notes.  merchai 

Criticism  Justified 
“Jack,”  Mr,  Comstock  con- 
tinued,  “commented  bluntly  that 
he  thought  the  criticism  was  all  ^  *  ' 
too  often  justified.  He  started  tell-  ^ 

ing  us  of  his  own  experiences  in  a  .  .  *■ 
Texaco  service  station  years  ago. 


market: 

“When  1  woke  up  yesterday 
morning,”  he  wrote,  “I  felt  like  1 
had  played  36  holes  of  golf  the 


merchandising  helps  the  dealer  to  first  time  out.  This  morning  (his 
sell;  what  printed  matter  clerks  third),  I  felt  like  someone  had 
will  use;  why  clerks  prefer  selling  played  36  holes  of  golf,  using  me 


one  line  to  another;  and  what 
clerks  need  to  know  about  the 


a  club.” 

Case  of  Fallen  Arches 
A  vicepresident  who  struggled 
rough  two  weeks  in  a  service 


ing  us  of  his  own  experiences  in  a  ^  ^  ^  t  through  two  weeks  in  a 

Texaco  service  station  years  ago.  ‘raining  is  needed;  wha  kind  of  reported: 

..Tn.  .  •  f  .u  sales-training  material  clerks  will  ..v,  .•  u  a  _ 

[That  IS,  some  of  the  precon-  g„-eriv  seek-  what  consumers  have  ‘‘P*  ”P 

ceivcd  notions  he  had  about  cus-  oKnut  ^  *0  8*''^  tnan 

turners’  ideas  that  ‘just  weren’t  credit  for  Ic.  He  had  29c  and 

true  when  I  talked  to  the  custom-  j-fi-rs  anH  rUrks  are  tmnVessed  '^‘‘"ted  a  quart  of  oil.  The 
rrs  fare  fare  *  All  ,,f  a  c..HHe„  ‘lealers  and  clerks  are  impressed  ..  /I  ^  .  . 


ers  face  to  face.’  All  of  a  sudden 


•  i^ac  L  u  u  A  with  the  advertising  and  the  mer- 

f  forth  nH  chandising  of  it;  and  what  dealers 

'  and  clerks  think  of  your  sales 


bull  session  ended,  we  had  all  /the  rlient’sl  a  givn,s:i  3  dr’iuii  uuiiiig  \}in 

agreed  that  a  continuing  week-in  '  1  •  ot  the  hottest  weeks  last  Summer 

and  week-out  program  of  creative  F.xploding  a  Myth  “My  fi^^^  j^y  tough,”  h< 

personnel  selling  at  retail  level  for  “Specifically,  by  on-the-spot  says.  “My  left  arch  fell  at  11:31 
at  least  one  week  each  year  would  dealing  with  retail  management,  my  right  arch  held  out  until  after 
result  in  down-to-earth  advertising  sales  people  and  the  customers  noon.  It  fell  at  3:32. 
that  would  talk  the  customers’  themselves,  Cunningham  &  Walsh  “The  kids  kept  pushing  th< 


wanted  a  quart  ot  oil.  I  he  mana¬ 
ger  said  he  was  good  for  it,  so  I 
‘trusted’  him.” 

Big  Jack  had  his  day,  too.  He 
wore  a  grocer’s  apron  during  one 
ot  the  hottest  weeks  last  Summer. 

“My  first  day  was  tough,”  he 
says.  “My  left  arch  fell  at  11:31; 


that  would  talk  the  customers’  themselves,  Cunningham  &  Walsh  “The  kids  kept  pushing  the 
language  and  sell  our  clients’  creative  personnel  are  establishing  price  markers  around  and  chang- 

products.  a  basis  for  keeping  their  ads  ing  them.  The  manager  asked  me 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  realistic  and  down-to-earth.  to  follow  several  children  through 

Creative  Merchants  as  a  com-  “One  copywriter  reported  can-  the  shop.  .  .  .  Their  mothers  didn’t 

pany  policy.” 

This  group  conversation  took 
place  shortly  after  Jan.  1,  1950, 
at  which  time  Newell-Emmett  Co. 
became  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  is  executive  vicepresident  of 
C4W.  Mr.  Comstock  is  a  vice- 
president.  The  other  two  gentle¬ 
men  in  on  the  exchange  and  the 
birth  of  an  idea  were  Bert  Thwaite 
and  Bob  Newell,  also  vicepresi¬ 
dents. 

The  Creative  Merchants  pro- 
program  is  in  full  operation  now. 

Copywriters,  artists,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  service  executives — 
they  all  participate  in  this  behind- 
the-counter  plan.  Often  green 
but  always  willing,  they  serve  as 
anything  from  a  grease  monkey  to 
®  grocery  clerk,  depending  upon 
What  the  client’s  product  is. 

Ted  to  New  Business 
Russell  (Rus)  K.  Jones,  a  C&W 
vicepresident,  is  an  enthusiastic  CREATIVE  MERCHANTS  AT  WORK— RusscU  Jones,  a  Cunningham 
Creative  Merchants.  &  Walsh  vicepresident,  confers  with  Kate  Urquhart,  a  PR  consultant, 
t  has  definitely  created  inter-  on  some  of  the  things  she  has  learned  about  jewelry  store  shoppers. 
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seem  to  pay  any  •■■'tention  to  my 
police  work. 

“I  spent  the  first  day  straighten¬ 
ing  stock,  soaking  up  the  complete 
climate  of  the  store  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  customers,  and  an¬ 
swering  questions  with  the  aid  of 
the  boys  who  knew  their  way 
around  the  pjace.  The  only  time 
I  was  thoroughly  stumped  on  a 
question  was  when  a  space  cadet, 
about  four  years  old,  demanded, 
‘Where’s  my  mommy?’  ” 

Meet  the  Man 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  employs 
about  300  people.  Of  this  total, 
roughly  100  company  represent¬ 
atives  have  direct  influence  on  the 
effectiveness  of  any  one  client’s’ 
advertising. 

Readers  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  have  a  chance  to  meet 
many  of  these  representatives 
through  ads  placed  in  three  pa¬ 
pers — the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Heraid-Trihune  and 
the  New  York  World  -  Telegram 
and  Sim. 

The  two-column  ads,  roughly 
75  lines  deep,  are  headlined, 
“The  man  from  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,”  and  they  show  a  com¬ 
pany  employe  selling  merchan¬ 
dise,  whether  it  be  typewriters, 
silverware,  groceries  or  cigars. 
The  last  ad  ran  the  week  of  Nov. 
23.  The  agendy  says  tentative 
plans  call  for  the  resumption  of 
this  series  the  last  part  of  this 
month  or  mid-March. 

The  ad  that  appeared  the  week 
of  Nov.  23  was  informal  and 
friendly,  as  were  its  predecessors. 
It  read: 

“Some  day,  somewhere,  you 
may  be  waited  on  by  the  man 
from  Cunningham  &  Walsh.  We 
feel  sure  he’ll  make  a  sale. 

“It  may  be  in  a  grocery  store 
...  or  a  jewelry  store  ...  or,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  store  that  sells  type¬ 
writers. 

“It  could  happen  in  St.  Louis 
.  .  .  Sioux  City  ...  in  your  home 
town. 

“Les  Beaton  (shown  in  the  ad 
demonstrating  a  typewriter  to  a 
customer),  an  art  director  in  our 
advertising  agency,  spent  a  week 
this  year  selling  typewriters. 

“Other  artists,  writers,  account 
men  are  selling  different  products 
in  other  stores  ...  so  they,  too, 
can  sell  them  better  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  feel  this  groundowrk  takes 
the  guesswork  out  of  advertising.” 
(The  agency  name  follows.) 

The  program  is  highly  success¬ 
ful,  according  to  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  who  has  told  people:  “This 
plan  meets  and  eliminates  the 
great  criticism  that  exists  in  all 
advertisers’  minds  about  adver¬ 
tising  agency  people.  That  is,  the 
notion  they  are  ‘Madison  Avenue 
dilettanti’  or  ‘ivory  tower  inge- 
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All  Departments  Aid 
BoA  Sales  Development 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

In  all  probability,  before  too  ' 
long,  a  salesman  of  the  Bureau 
ot  Advertising.  AN  PA,  will  come 
into  that  organization’s  research 
department  with  an  idea  for  a  , 
study  or  with  a  question  that 
might  lead  to  a  new  presentation. 

If  and  when  that  occurs  he  will 
discuss  his  problem  or  idea  with 
the  research  director.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  thinks  it  worthy  of  further 
study  he  will  bring  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  director  of  sales 
development.  The  two  will  then 
work  it  out  as  a  proposal  and 
present  it  to  Bureau  management. 

This  episode,  near  duplicate  of 
what  happens  often  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Bo.A,  is  an  example 
of  the  coordination  required  for 
smooth  working  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  maximum  benefit  for 
member  newspapers.  Some  of  the 
responsibility  for  this,  which  in¬ 
cludes  seeing  that  the  Bureau  sales 
department  gets  the  tools  it  needs, 
rests  with  William  W.  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  development. 

Mr.  Smith  supervises  the  pro¬ 
motion,  research  and  retail  de¬ 
partment  coordination  through 
the  department  heads  in  the  job 
of  preparing  materials  for  the 
Bureau  sales  department  and 
member  newspapers.  As  director 
of  sales  development,  he  inter¬ 
prets  to  the  various  departments 
under  his  supervision  policy  de¬ 
cisions  originating  in  the  Bureau 
management.  He  also  transmits 
assignments  for  projects  falling 
within  the  departments  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

But  all  this  also  works  in  re¬ 
verse.  He  discusses  with  man¬ 
agement  ideas  for  new  research 
and  advertising  projects  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  various  departments. 

As  coordinator  of  the  research, 
promotion  and  retail  departments, 
Mr.  Smith  is  concerned  with  the 
purse  strings  of  those  three  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Bureau.  He  gets  the 
budget  estimates  of  each  of  the 
three,  pares  a  little  here  and,  per¬ 
haps,  adds  a  little  there,  and  then 
presents  the  estimates  for  approv¬ 
al.  After  they  are  approved  it  is 
his  duty  to  control  operation  in 
line  with  approved  departmental 
budgets. 

It  is  here  that  the  factor  of  pre¬ 
serving  balance  comes  in.  Each 
department  must  be  well  covered 
in  each  of  its  fields  of  regular 
work  before  starting  out  on  new 
jobs. 

By  way  of  further  illustration 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  coordination  du¬ 
ties,  suppose  a  new  retail  present¬ 
ation  is  to  be  prepared.  The  re¬ 
tail  department  will  tell  him  what 
it  wants  in  the  way  of  help  from 


Jerome  Davidson 
Joins  Ad  Bureau 

Jerome  J.  Davidson  has  been 
appointed  to  the  eastern  sales 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  where  he  will  service 
accounts  in  the  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  cigaret  field,  it  is  announced 
by  Robert  L.  Moore,  eastern 
sales  manager, 

(No.  4  in  a  series  of  articles  Field  Director  Allen  B.  Sikes  dis-  “Cigaret  manufacturers,”  said 
on  the  organization  and  services  cusses  presentation  with  a  Bureau  Moore,  “have  shown  greatly 


of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.) _ 

the  promotion  and  research  de¬ 


staff  member. 

ments.  Mr.  Raymond  is  also  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  plans  committee. 
Another  office  which  shares  a 


increased  interest  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  medium  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  This  has  been 
apparent  not  only  from  the  sharp 


partments;  then  all  the  depart-  Another  omce  wnicn  snare  ciearet  linage  which  was 

Lnt  heads  involved  will  sit  down  certain  amount  with  the  business 

with  the  sales  develonment  direc-  office  from  the  standpoint  of  “P  more  man  za  per  cem  tor  me 

with  the  sales  aeveiopmeni  airec  .  relations  is  that  of  the  quarters  of  1952,  but 

tor  and  plan  the  project  in  detail.  relations  is  tnai  or  me  omwine  demand 

It  is  then  Mr  Smith’s  resDonsi-  field  director,  though  the  former’s  a'so  irom  meir  growing  aemana 

It  IS  then  Mr.  smim  s  res^nsi  .  wort  Is  on  a  for  Bureau  advisory  services.  To 

bility  to  follow  through  until  the  member  relation  work  is  on  demands  which  show 

ioh  is  romnleteil  business  level.  The  field  director  oemanus,  wnicn  snow 

joh  is  compieieu.  aennaints  every  evidence  of  growing  even 

It  IS  through  this  type  of  co-  Allen  B.  bikes.  He  acquaints  ranidlv  during  the  coming 

orHination  that  the  sales  denart-  members  fully  with  Bureau  ac-  more  rapiaiy  auring  me  coming 

ordination  that  the  sales  aepan  ...  .  ,,  .  .  -  year,  we  have  augmented  the  Bu- 

ment  gets  the  tools  it  needs  to  do  tivities  and  tens  them  now  omer  handling  such  ac- 

its  job-tools  from  the  depart-  members  have  used  BoA  material 

ments  most  directly  connected  successfully.  This  phase  of  menri-  “^r  Davidson  will  be  a  mem- 
with  the  Hpvplnnment  of  sales  nro-  ^^r  relations  is  handled  mainly  uaviason  win  oe  a  mem 

ail  through  the  clinics  he  holds.  ber  of  the  account  group  headed 

motion  aids.  Thps<.  niinir-*  cpt  tin  in  IQS'?  Bruce  Robinson  as  supervisor. 

Mr.  Smith  is  also  the  Bureaus  These  clinics,  set  up  in  1952  addition  to  tobacco  the  group 

liaison  officer  working  with  AN-  "ow  enthusiastically  sought  addition  to  looacco,  me  group 

liaison  omcer  vvorking  wim  newsnanermen  are  meetings  covers  insurance,  travel  and  trans- 

CAM  (Association  of  Newspaper  fV  newspapermen,  are  meetings  . 

Classified  Advertising  Managers)  f^t  up  by  newspapers  in  various  _ 

and  is  responsible  for  any  classi-  localities  for  the  exchange  of  in- 

fied  advertising  activity  in  the  formation  between  the  papers  tisements,  and  the  second  show- 
BoA  This  activity  involves  sup-  Bureau.  Mr.  Sikes  takes  ing  a  comparison  of  conventional 

Diving  classified  alertising  mal  charge  of  the  meeting  once  the  techniques.  An  editorial  analysis, 
agers  wSeverthey  can  use  from  ‘lailies  have  arranged  it.  He  says  also  based  on  the  Continuing 
among  the  Bureau’s  output  of  idea  of  the  Bureau  to  Study,  is  called  Reader  Interest 

materials.  He  also  works  closely  these  clinics  within  reason-  in  Food  News.  Analyses  have 

with  NAEA  ®  distance  of  every  member  also  been  prepared  based  on  138 


with  NAEA. 

A  second  office  of  the  Bureau  newspaper. 


Continuing  Study  reports. 

Mr.  Sikes,  aside  from  helping 


serving  in  a  liaison  capacity  is  the  program  is  designed  as  a  Mr.  Sikes,  aside  from  helping 

business  office  with  Edward  C.  fit®  Bureau  ac-  get  these  reports  together  and 

Raymond  answerable  to  Mr.  member  newspapers  thor-  working  with  the  ARF,  uses  them 

Barnes  as  business  manager,  ongfi'y  with  BoA  activity  as  a  in  his  Bureau  clinics.  Information 

This  office  has  four  basic  func-  whole  and  with  the  materials  the  in  them,  like  most  other  Bureau 

tions.  It  handles  membership,  all  Bureau  supplies  for  members’  use.  material,  is  also  available  to  ad- 

finances,  office  management,  and  S>kes  works  with  all  depart-  ve^ser  and  agency  alike, 
the  corporate  affairs  of  the  Bu-  in  preparing  his  data  for  These  readership  figures  are  of 

these  clinics.  invaluable  aid  in  that  they  pm- 


quaints  member  newspapers  thor-  working  with  the  ARF,  uses  them 
oughly  with  BoA  activity  as  a  in  his  Bureau  clinics.  Information 
whole  and  with  the  materials  the  in  them,  like  most  other  Bureau 
Bureau  supplies  for  members’  use.  material,  is  also  available  to  ad- 


the  corporate  affairs  of  the  Bu-  in  preparing  ms  aaia  lor  These  readership  figures  are  of 

reau.  these  clinics.  invaluable  aid  in  that  they  pm- 

Tlie  business  manager  is  the  as-  fi®!*!  director  also  does  a  point  effectiveness  of  various 

sistant  secretary  of  the  corpora-  presentation  work  using  kinds  of  newspaper  ads  under 

tion  and  is  appointed  to  this  office  m^fcrial  from  the  Continuing  varying  and  local  conditions, 
by  the  board  of  directors.  In  this  Newspaper  Reading,  showing  possible  weaknesses, 

capacity  he  acts  as  recording  sec-  fhese  surveys  are  no  long-  strong  points,  and  overall  pene- 

reiarv  at  meetines  of  the  board.  ®'’  being  conducted.  These  studies  tration. 


The  field  director  also  does  a  point  effectiveness  of  various 
lot  of  presentation  work  using  kinds  of  newspaper  ads  under 


retary  at  meetings  of  the  board,  ®‘  ^eing  conauciea.  inese  siuaies 
and  its  executive  committee,  and  ‘]^'^®  bf®"  conducted  entirely  un¬ 
is  in  charge  of  meeting  arrange-  ^vertiser-agency  control. 


have  been  “conducted  entirely  un-  This  Continuing  Study  of  News- 
der  advertiser-agency  control,  paper  Reading  data  is  in  constant 
though  financed  largely  by  news-  use  by  Bureau  salesmen,  advertis- 
papers,”  through  the  Advertising  ers  and  agencies  through  Bo.^ 
Research  Foundation.  The  Con-  slide  presentations  and  booklet, 
tinuing  Study,  as  it  appears  from  Other  readership  work  being 
the  ARF,  is  not  broken  down  into  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
classifications.  It  is  there  the  Bu-  ing  involves  exploratory  studies  to 
reau  of  Advertising  has  offered  a  find  out  more  about  what  kind  of 
further  aid  to  the  newspaper,  in-  people  read  newspaper  advertise- 
dustry  and  advertisers  and  agen-  ments — 'age  groups,  occupational 
cies,  in  the  form  of  detailed  read-  groups,  family  composition,  etc 
ership  data  based  on  copy  ap-  These  studies  have  only  recently 
proach,  various  headline  and  art  been  started, 
treatments,  etc.  from  the  Continu-  (Next:  Research  service.) 
ing  Study.  ■ 

Late  in  1946  the  ARF  had  ^ 

completed  100  studies  of  individ-  DlOW  .NcmiGCl  Unainnon 
ual  newspapers  and  the  Bureau  Milton  H.  Blow,  founder  and 
then  undertook  to  interpret  the  president.  The  Biow  Company. 


figures  with  a  booklet  and  slide  Inc.,  New  York  City,  this  we^ 

presentation  called  More  Power  was  named  chairman  of  JK 

William  W.  Smith,  director  of  sales  in  Newspa^r  Ads.  It  is  of  two  teard  Kenneth  Beim  succe^ 

development,  checks  his  produc-  Parts.  the  first  showing  how  ed-  Mr.  Biow  as  president  ot  uit 

tion  schedule.  itorial  techniques  pull  in  adver-  agency. 
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Scripps  league 


papers  is  most  effective  when  it  The  booklet  concludes  its  dis- 
is  newsy,  informative  and  factual,  cussion  of  newspapers  by  em- 
Nearly  every  family  in  the  aver-  phasizing:  “Newspaper  advertis- 
age  city  or  town  reads  at  least  one  ing,  like  other  advertising,  is  most 
newspaper.  The  demand  for  the  effective  when  used  regularly  and 
daily  newspaper  by  its  readers  consistently.” 
varies  only  4.7  per  cent  from  the  The  Advertising  Newsletter 
high  to  the  low  month  of  the  published  by  the  Committee  on 
year.  The  newspaper  covers  its  Advertising,  Chamber  of  Com- 
A  BOOKLET  published  by  the  people  depend  on  newspapers  for  community  with  particular  thor-  merce  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington, 

Advertising  Association  of  the  news— news  of  .what’s  going  on  in  oughness  in  most  instances.  D.  C.,  used  its  January  and  Feb- 

West  makes  some  interesting  their  community,  the  nation  and  “Newspaper  advertising,”  the  issues  to  reproduce  the 

points  on  the  use  of  newspaper  the  world.  News,  also,  of  prod-  AAW’s  booklet  continues,  “can  AAW  booklet  in  toto. 

advertising.  Titled,  “How  Adver-  ucts  and  services  offered  for  sale  be  as  timely  as  news  itself.  You 

tising  Can  Help  A  Retail  Busi-  in  advertisements.  call  the  paper  today  and  your  ad  Richmond  Dcrily  Tells  How 

in  discussing  “Continuing  surveys,”  the  book-  appears  tomorrow.  Also,  you  can  To  Rate  168  Retail  Markets 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


ness,”  the  booklet, 
newspapers,  notes; 

“Every  day,  people  in  the  U.  S. 
buy  more  than  52,000,000  news¬ 
papers — 18  billion  a  year.  They 


buy  more  newspapers  than  pack¬ 
ages  of  cigarets,  or  chewing  gum 
or  razor  blades.  Why?  Because 


marily  as  a  reference  tool  for 
home  office  executives  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising. 

■ 

Ontario  Merchants 
Hear  Bedell  Lecture 

London,  Ont. — Good  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  merchant  and 
the  advertising  staff  man,  Clyde 
Bedell,  authority  on  advertising 
copy,  told  more  than  500  mer¬ 
chants  and  businessmen  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Bedell’s  address  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  London  Free  Press. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
Charles  Fenn,  Free  Press  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  who  stressed  the 
newspaper  had  brought  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell  to  London  to  help  merchants 
and  businessmen  “get  more  re¬ 
sults  from  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lar,  not  to  persuade  them  to  spend 
more  advertising  dollars.” 

■ 

Budd  Co.  Named 

John  Budd  Company  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle,  ef¬ 
fective  March  1. 


Happy  IS  the  newspaper  man,  free  to  think... to  report  all 
the  news  honestly. ..to  exjtress  to  his  coiiimiinitv  his  sinrere 
thoughts ...  his  hopes  for  the  present...  his  dreams  for  the 
future.  An  executive  free  to  set  his  own  poliries.  vet  one 
who  is  wisely  strengthened  hy  his  affiliates. 


Mnl^bert  Wt^yiartm^Puhn^hcr 

THE  HEHALD-JOl  RNAL,  Logan.  Utah 

Mr.  Robert  Martin,  publisher  of  THE  HERALD- 
JOURN.4L,  is  sueh  a  man.  Sinre  October,  1929  he  bas  been 
dedicated  to  serving  the  community  of  Logan,  Utah,  county 
seat  of  Cache  County.  Thanks  to  a  modern  profit-sharing 

plan,  his  work  is  both  challenging  and  rewarding . 

Mr.  Martin's  devotion  to  THE  HERALD-JOURNAL,  a  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspaper,  is  reflected  in  its  growth  from  an 
ABC  circulation  of  4,843  in  1940  to  an  .\BC  circulation 
of  6,947  in  1952.  In  this  same  period.  Retail  Sales  of  Cache 
County  have  risen  from  $8,289,000  to  $34,142,000. 
Mr.  Martin  and  THE  HEdL-VLD-JOURNAL  continue  to  serve 
advertisers  and  community  with  Freedom  and  with  Strength. 


Utah 

The  Daily  I  lerald . . .  Provo 
The  Herald-Joumal . . .  I.;Ogan 


iMentana 

The  Daily  Inter  Lake . . .  Kalispell 

Or^m 

The  Dalles  Chronicle... The  Dalles 

Idaho 

Idaho  State  Journal . . .  Pocatello 
The  Coeur  d’Alene  Press. .  .Coeur  d’Alene 
The  North  Idaho  Press ..  .Wallace 
The  Idaho  Free  Press . . .  Nampa 


..,.f .  " 

THEN -it's  SMART  to  have 

INSURANCEl 

Our  unique  policy 
coven  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide  —  it's 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


The  Herald  Journal 

Represented  Nationally  by  Cilman,  Nicoll  &  Rutbman 


Freedom  and  Strength 


531  FIRST  AVENUE  WEST, 
SEATTLE  99,  WASHINGTON 
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interest 


Enthusiasm! 


^Wemc4nWeekly 

Enthusiasm 

Unique  for  a  magazine.  The  American  Weekly  gives  you 

intense  coverage  in  the  key  sales  areas  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

*Entha8iasin  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Agency  Man  Tells  Reps 
What  Inf o  Agencies  Want 


What  do  advertising  agencies  ex¬ 
pect  of  media  representatives? 

The  answer,  according  to  Arthur 
Towell,  president,  Arthur  Towell, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  “help  in 
doing  a  better  job  of  advertising 
for  our  clients.” 

Mr.  Towell  asked  and  answered 
this  question  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  ^livery  February  14  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  before  a  combined 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  Affiliated  Advertising 
Agencies  Network  (AAAN). 
Southwestern  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  (AAAA),  and  the  South¬ 
western  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation  (SAAA). 

“There  are  a  lot  of  media  men 
who  make  calls  and  not  sales,” 
Mr.  Towell  declared.  “They  parrot 
the  statistics  but  they  don’t  think 
of  the  client.  Just  put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  the  advertising 
agency  man  who,  when  he  has 
placed  a  certain  medium  on  the 
client’s  list  is  asked,  ‘Why?’  In 
your  call,  anticipate  this  ‘Why’ — 
answer  it  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
and  the  chances  are  you  have  an¬ 
swered  the  subject  of  this  talk.” 


In  the  course  of  his  scheduled 
talk,  Mr.  Towell  listed  a  number 
of  “Do’s”  and  “Dont’s”  for  media 
reps.  Among  them:  1 )  Don’t  pre¬ 
sume  you  are  so  well  known  that 
you  don’t  give  both  your  name 
and  the  name  of  your  medium;  2) 
Skip  small  talk  and  get  down  to 
business  from  very  start;  3)  If 
presentation  is  to  be  lengthy,  give 
agency  man  time  to  set  up  an 
appointment;  4)  Don’t  just  drop 
in  on  agency  because  you  are  in 
town.  When  you  haven’t  anything 
to  offer  don’t  come  in  to  pass 
time  of  day. 

“There’s  another  kind  of  rep 
that  drives  us  to  distraction,”  Mr. 
Towell  said.  “It’s  the  gent  who 
says,  ‘Is  there  anything  in  your 
shop  that  could  use  this  book?’ 
I  should  analyze  his  sales  problem. 
I  should  translate  his  publication 
into  the  selling  picture  of  all  my 
clients.” 

Another  type  of  media  man  held 
up  by  agency  man  Towell  is  the 
local  salesman  who  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  agency  knows  all 
about  his  paper,  magazine  or 
radio  station.  “They  haven’t  given 
us  a  sales  pitch  since  depression 


TULSA... 


NOW  A  CITY  OF  MORE  THAN 

260,000  POPULATION 

(METROPOLITAN  AREA) 

CENTER  OF  THE  "BILLION 
DOLLAR  MAGIC  EMPIRE" 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA  WORLD 
TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


days,”  he  said.  They  pick  up 
orders  and  copy — and  they  are 
full  of  service.  Once  in  a  blue 
moon,  at  least,  they  must  tell 
their  story.  They  know  us  too 
well,  I  guess.  TTie  rule — never 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  know 
your  story.” 

Mr.  Towell  emphasized  that 
these  “are  the  time  and  space  men 
who  don’t  do  a  selling  job  on  me 
— though,  in  spite  of  them,  I  may 
buy  their  wares.” 

Talk  About  Client 

The  agency  president,  whose 
firm’s  billing  is  about  $1,000,000 
in  a  city  of  100,000  population, 
told  his  audience  that  the  best  me¬ 
dia  reps  that  he’s  run  across  all 
have  one  thing  in  common — ^they 
“talk  about  my  client  and  how  the 
medium  could  improve  and 
strengthen  his  selling  (and  event¬ 
ually,  my  billing). 

“None  of  them  rattled  off  long 
and  easily-forgotten  statistics.  If 
they  had  to  use  figures,  they  had 
simplified  them  and  could  flash 
them  dramatically  and  graphical¬ 
ly.  They  didn’t  have  a  canned 
sales  talk  that  fit  every  call.  They 
didn’t  call  on  me  when  they  didn’t 
have  anything  new  to  show  me. 

“No — they  talked  about  my  prob¬ 
lem,  not  about  their  magazine  or 
newspaper  or  station  per  se.  .  .  . 

“I  won’t  stand  still  for  these 
made-in-the-big-city,  turn-me-over 
presentations.  They’re  too  gener¬ 
al,  prima  facia.  I  don’t  want  fig¬ 
ures,  figures,  figures — nor  do  I  want 
generalities.  But  I  do  want  to-the- 
point  figures  that  substantiate  an 
exploration  of  a  new  method. 

“This  all  gets  down  to  a  rule 
that  should  guide  media  reps. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  client 
from  whom  you  seek  advertising. 
Don’t  be  like  the  rep  who  came 
in  and  told  the  story  of  how  he 
covered  every  worth-while  electri¬ 
cal  dealer,  when  the  fact  was  this 
client’s  appliance  was  strictly  gas 
stoves.  Or  newspapers  down  this 
way  soliciting  a  major  campaign 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  when 
we  know  Texas,  great  as  it  is, 
only  contributes  Vi  of  one  percent 
of  our  tourist  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  can  very  well  soli¬ 
cit  our  dairy  products  advertising, 
for  Texas  is  a  darn  good  food 
customer  of  ours. 

“I  think  most  of  us  in  the  agency 
business  try  and  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  a  prospect  before  we 
call  on  them,”  Mr.  Towell  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  I  think  you,  as  time 
and  space  men,  must  do  the  same 
thing.  After  proper  consideration, 
you  must  decide  that  the  prospect 
is  really  a  prospect — and  if  he  is, 
marshall  your  facts.  I  daresay 
your  enthusiasm  will  be  reflected 
in  your  sales  talk — and  there’s 
nothing  like  enthusiasm  to  put  over 
a  deal. 

“Now  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  material  you  media  men 
send  to  us. 

“We  can’t  keep  your  multitu¬ 
dinous  figures  in  our  head.  That’s 
why  we  have  files — and  Standard 


S-T  Figuies  Are 
Given  to  Bureau 

Chicago — Larry  Knott,  newly- 
elected  NAEA  president,  in  strcs^ 
ing  the  importance  of  adequate 
and  accurate  information  regard¬ 
ing  markets,  revealed  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  that  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  research-minded  for  all 
newspapers, 

“TTie  newspaper  business  is 
made  up  of  rugged  individualists,” 
said  Mr.  Knott,  “but  fortunately 
for  me,  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  my 
publisher,  is  very  young  and  en¬ 
ergetic  and  exceedingly  research- 
minded.  He  has  his  eyes  on  the 
paper  of  tomorrow  instead  of  the 
paper  of  yesterday. 

“We  have  just  completed  a  10- 
week  readership  study,  with  nearly 
12,000  personal  interviews,  to  pro¬ 
vide  shopping  and  buying  habit 
information,  both  retail  and  na¬ 
tional.  It  was  the  largest  reader- 
ship  survey  conducted  by  one 
newspaper  in  the  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  of  Publication  Research  &rv- 
ice.  All  of  the  results  have  been 
tabulated  on  IBM  cards  and 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  to  be  used  by 
them  in  the  selling  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  industry.” 


Rate  &  Data.  So  send  out  yoiu 
material  in  a  style  and  size  so  it 
will  go  into  those  files — otherwise 
it  will  bat  around  as  Fred  Allen’s  ! 
moose  antlers  did,  until  it  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  lost.  There’s  only  one  p 
size  in  which  to  send  out  material,  i 
and  that’s  8V4  x  11,  or  folded  so  ' 
it  will  be  8  Vi  x  11.  It  should  be 
informative,  concise,  and  forget 
the  round-Robin’s-barn  technique. 

Let  headlines  or  summary  boxes 
simplify  the  messages.  Keep  them, 
if  you  please,  separated  subject  by 
subject,  and  assemble  them  in  an 
orderly  manner  in  a  loose-leaf  or 
file  folder.  Then  we’ll  have  them 
in  the  form  we  can  use — when 
we  need  them.  Good  planning 
indicates  that  there  should  be  a 
family  resemblance  between  the 
sheets.  Why,  we  may  even  en¬ 
close  them  in  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  clients.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Ad  Agencies  Merge 

San  Francisco  —  Merger  of 
Russell,  Harris  &  Wood,  San 
Francisco,  into  the  New  York 
and  Detroit  agency  as  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance  of  the  •; 
Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  is  announced.  ; 
Officers  of  the  Coast  agency  ^e 
Royce  Russell,  president;  King 
Harris,  vicepresident  and  treasur¬ 
er,  and  Parker  Wood,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  secretary. 

■ 

Leaving  BBDO 

William  P.  Maloney,  head  of  • 
the  Publicity  Department  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  for  10  years,  is  resigning  to 
open  his  own  public  relations 
firm. 
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Idea  suggested  by  DONALD  B.  BUCKLEY 
Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  do  the  town  right! 

BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects. 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Russ  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Pasadena  Star-News 
Has  Tailor-Made  Service 


Pasadena,  Calif. — ^Tailor-made 
merchandising  and  market  advice 
is  offered  by  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  inquiry  reveals. 

The  newspaper  stresses  its  be¬ 
lief  that  Pasadena  is  different,  and 
the  specialized  service  is  needed 
for  wholesalers  entering  the  mar- 


MERCHANDISING 


ket,  Elwood  Williams,  business 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 

“The  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  William  Lines,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  department  are  always 
ready  to  help  wholesalers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  with  their  plans,  and  to 
provide  information  on  how  to 
develop  business  in  Pasadena,” 
Mr.  Williams  said. 

Food  Sales  Club 

A  special  development  of  this 
policy  has  been  the  development 
of  the  Pasadena  Food  Sales  Club, 
initiated  a  year  ago  by  the  Star- 
News.  The  club’s  membership  is 
open  to  all  those  who  call  on  the 
retail  stores  of  the  city.  The  policy 
is  to  discuss  problems  involved  in 
local  merchandising. 

The  club  is  self-operated  by  the 
salesmen  and  distributors,  yet  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  the  constant  aid  of 
the  Star-News  staff.  The  club’s 
annual  Bosses  Night  meeting 
earlier  this  year  drew  nearly  100 
persons. 

For  the  newspaper  itself,  a 
complete  merchandising  service  is 
offered  in  addition  to  assistance 
in  tailor-made  planning  available 
to  any  organization  entering  the 
city’s  trading  area,  Mr.  Williams 
reported. 

The  merchandising  department’s 
news  bulletins  stress  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Boards  in  markets,  pictures, 
and  information  are  among  the 
services  provided. 

Special  Tie-In  Plan 
Oifered  in  Hollywood 

Hollywood,  Calif.  —  Solicita¬ 
tion  of  tie-in  advertising  from  44 
independent  super  markets  is 
made  available  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News,  Roger  Geissinger  advises. 

Special  promotion,  store  dis¬ 
plays,  and  detailed  analyses  also 
are  part  of  the  Citizen-News  mer¬ 
chandising  program,  he  stated. 
Formerly  with  the  Citizen-News, 
he  now  represents  that  paper  as 
Coast  manager  for  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley. 

In  providing  physical  evidence 
of  the  cooperation  extended  by 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Ernest  Belt,  the 
paper  prepares  a  special  portfolio. 
Copies  go  to  the  advertising 


agency,  the  client  and  the  local 
broker. 

These  portfolios  are  8V4  by  11; 
report  the  result  of  merchandising 
visits  to  retail  outlets  in  market¬ 
ing  areas  with  a  total  of  more 
than  200,000  homes,  and  Include 
advertising  of  the  specific  product 
as  well  as  Citizen-News  food 
page  and  feature  material  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  particular  advertiser. 

The  service  includes  the  use  of 
one  man  for  market  analysis  and 
surveys  and  to  merchandise  sched¬ 
uled  accounts,  Mr.  Geissinger 
added.  Survey  information  in¬ 
cludes  checks  on  the  position, 
pricing  and  exhibit  space  given  a 
particular  product.  Also  given  is 
similar  information  about  rival 
products. 

The  Citizen-News  photo  ser¬ 
vice  includes  placing  the  display, 
labelling  of  the  photo  with  where, 
when  and  how  information,  and 
presentations  both  to  the  account 
and  to  the  agency,  Mr.  Geissinger 
said. 

The  Hollywood  Advertiser,  dis¬ 
tributed  on  Thursdays  to  230,000 
homes,  provides  blanket  coverage 
availability  to  users  of  the  Citizen- 
News,  Mr.  Geissinger  said.  Stress¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  area,  he 
reported  that  there  were  124,000 
homes  in  this  same  region  in 
1942. 

■ 

Government  Urged 
To  Use  Advertising 

Boston  —  “Tax  millions  now 
lost  through  misunderstanding  and 
subterfuge”  can  be  collected  by 
the  Government  through  advertis¬ 
ing,  declared  John  P.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  president  of  Cunningham 
and  Walsh,  in  a  speech  to  adver¬ 
tising  Agency  executives  here  last 
week. 

People  don’t  know  about  many 
services  of  the  government,  Mr. 
Cunningham  declared.  He  said 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
on  research  and  printing  of  bwk- 
lets  on  nearly  every  subject.  ‘This 
storehouse  of  information  is  not 
being  well  distributed”,  he  as¬ 
serted,  “because  it  is  not  well  ad¬ 
vertised,  because  the  lawyers  and 
politicians  in  Government  do  not 
understand  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing”. 

■ 

Daily  Names  Agency 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
and  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  have  appointed  Richard  L. 
Grossman  Advertising,  Canton, 
Ohio,  to  handle  trade  paper  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  Repository  and 
other  members  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  organization,  as  well  as  for 
Brush-Moore  itself. 


Two  Birthdays 
Shared  Within 
One  Ad  Agency 

Last  month  marked  the  fourth 
year  of  a  unique  advertising 
agency  operation  in  an  agency 
that  itself  is  60  years  old  this 
year.  The  agency  is  Fairfax,  Inc., 

New  York  City;  the  operation  in¬ 
volves  publication  promotion. 

On  January  1,  1949,  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Stanley  I.  and  James  W. 
Fishel,  formerly  of  Jasper,  Lynch 
&  Fishel,  purchased  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Fairfax  organization 
and  moved  in  with  Nathaniel  S.  ' 
Ensler,  sole  owner  since  1936. 

The  two  brothers  brought  an 
idea  they  had  put  into  practice 
seven  or  eight  years  previously 
in  their  old  agency.  This  idea, 
which  has  grown  steadily,  in¬ 
volves  shopping  section  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publication  promotion.  To 
date  work  on  this  is  being  done 
for  numerous  magazines  and  two 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register. 

Fairfax,  while  a  general  agency, 
does  a  certain  amount  of  mail 
order  advertising.  The  shopping 
section  and  publication  promo¬ 
tion  work  has  a  bearing  here  and 
works  like  this:  the  agency  does 
its  best  to  get  publishers  to  in¬ 
clude  a  shopping  section  in  their 
publications  based  on  the  evidence 
that  advertising  in  productive  ‘ 

media  means  more  sales  and  that 
more  sales  mean  better  advertiser 
results  and  more  advertising.  I 

Three  years  ago,  according  to 
Stanley  Fishel,  vicepresident  and 
treasure,  the  agency  sold  Redhook 
on  the  idea  of  starting  a  shopping 
section.  The  magazine  did  and 
Fairfax,  acting  on  a  fee  basis, 
promotes  it.  This  is  the  way  the 
section  works  on  all  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  involved.  ^ 

Mr.  Fishel  says  this  classification 
of  his  agency’s  work  involves 
three  services:  preparing  direct 
mail  to  go  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  preparing  trade  paper 
advertising  for  the  publications  ! 

involved  and  conducting  an  ad-  ' 

visory  service  for  the  publications.  ^ 

His  brother  says  the  work  of 
this  division  does  not  conflict  with 
any  other  agency  committments 
the  publications  may  have  since  it 
is  specialized  promotion. 

Fairfax,  Inc.,  was  founded  in 
1893  by  Harry  Washington  Fair-  > 
fax  and  was  one  of  the  first  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  World  Building  at  63 
Park  Row.  In  1922  the  agency 
was  incorporated  as  H.  W.  Fair¬ 
fax  Agency.  Seven  years  later 
Mr.  Fairfax  retired. 

Frederick  H.  Mehle,  a  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  with  the  agency  since 
1922,  and  Mr.  Ensler  purchased  ' 
Mr.  Fairfax’s  interest  in  1929. 

Mr.  Mehle  died  in  1936  and  Mr. 
Ensler  acquired  his  share  of  the 
company,  changing  the  name  to 
Fairfax,  Inc.,  last  September. 
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The  POST-GAZETTE 

Set  Four  New  All-Time 
Advertising  Records  in  7952 


•  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING—The  Po$t-GazeHe  was  the  only 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper  to  gain  and  to  set  an  all-time  high  in 
retail  advertising  in  1952. 


IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING— The  Post-Gazette 
was  the  only  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper  to  gain  and  set  an  all- 
time  high  in  department  store  advertising  in  1952. 


•  IN  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING—The  Post-Gazette  was 
the  only  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper  to  gain  and  to  set  an  all- 
time  high  in  total  display  advertising  in  1952. 


•  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING- The  Post-Gazette  was  the  only 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper  to  gain  and  to  set  an  all-time  high 
in  total  advertising  in  1952.  It  carried  200,513  more  lines  of 
advertising  than  in  1951,  the  previous  record  year. 


Yes,  Something  Is  Happening  in  Pittsburgh 


Pittetiurgh  Po$!-6a2ctte 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT 

Linage  Figiret  ham  hntdia  Records 
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Mogen  David  Wine  Opens 
Special  Spring  Effort 


Most  extensive  wine  promotion 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  got 
underway  this  week  when  Mogen 
David  Wine,  Chicago,  simultane¬ 
ously  launched  ads  in  13S  news¬ 
papers,  an  outdoor  campaign  cov- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

ering  some  3,000  locations,  and 
two  new  network  radio-TV  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  new  Spring  advertising 
program  (via  Weiss  &  Geller, 
Inc.)  will  run  more  than  $550,000 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  firm’s 
regular  ad  expenditures. 

Supplements  in  58  Papers 
To  Get  Page  Contest  Ad 

Page  color  ads  in  the  58  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  distributing 
American  Weekly  and  Parade  will 
be  used  March  4  by  Mail  Pouch 
Tobacco  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
to  announce  a  “See  the  Corona¬ 
tion”  contest  the  firm  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  its  Ken¬ 
tucky  Club  pipe  tobacco. 

Advertising  (Via  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company)  will  also  appear 
in  Satevepost  and  Collier's. 

First  prize  in  contest  is  a  12- 
day  all-expense  trip  for  two  fea¬ 
turing  choice  seats  at  the  Coro¬ 
nation  parade,  a  night  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria,  trans-Atlantic  and 
overseas  transportation  by  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  plus  $400 
in  spending  money. 

Mosler  Safe  Co.  Offers 
Local  Co-op  Ad  Program 

Local  tie-in  newspaper  mats 
will  be  used  by  Mosler  Safe  Co., 
Chicago,  to  supplement  a  two- 
page,  four-color  spread  in  Sateve¬ 
post  of  February  21. 

Dealers  will  receive  maximum 
support  during  the  drive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Langdon  R.  Littlehale,  Mos¬ 


ler  advertising  director,  who 
termed  the  program  for  the  firm’s 
new  line  of  safes  one  of  the  most 
intensive  in  office  equipment  his¬ 
tory. 

Norwegian  Conners  Open 
Phase  Two  of  Ad  Progam 

Norwegian  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  opened  the  second  phase  of 
its  three-year  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  (via  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.)  for  Norway  sar¬ 
dines  on  February  12  with  inser¬ 
tions  in  53  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  six  major  market  areas 
from  coast  to  coast.  Initial  phase 
got  underway  last  year  (E&P, 
May  3,  page  57). 

This  year’s  effort  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  Boston,  New  York-New- 
ark,  Chicago,  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  and 
San  Francisco-Oakland. 

Principal  newspapers  being  used 
in  these  cities  will  run  the  ads 
each  week  and  carry  a  5,794-line 
schedule.  Campaign  will  run 
through  Lenten  season  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  latter  part  of 
1953. 

A  14-page  sales  portfolio,  in¬ 
cluding  proofs  of  the  newspaper 
copy  and  illustrations  of  sales 
aids,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
NCA. 

Bahamas  Spending  $150,000 
To  Lure  90.000  Visitors 

Shooting  for  a  goal  of  90,000 
visitors  in  1953,  the  Development 
Board,  a  department  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  Government,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  advertising  promotion 
plans  for  the  Spring  and  Summer 
season. 

A  budget  of  approximately 
$150,000  was  set  up  for  advertise¬ 
ments  in  northern  and  southern 
newspapers,  magazines  and  col¬ 
laterals  designed  to  attract  busi- 


"CONSUMERS  REACHED  AND  SOLD 
BY  SIOUX  CITY  NEWSPAPERS" 

Regardless  of  how  good  a  product  or  a  service  may  be, 
or  how  clever  or  hard  hitting  advertisements  are,  volume 
sales  cannot  result  unless  enough  people  are  told  about 
that  product  or  that  service,  and  are  induced  to  buy  it," 

.  .  says  Lew  Pardee,  vice  president  of  Carton  & 

Jeffrey  Co.,  food  broker  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

"In  the  retail  area*  serviced  by  our  company," 
continues  Mr.  Pardee,  "the  Sioux  City  Journal 
and  Journal-Tribune  newspapers  are  continually 
reaching  and  selling  consumers  and  potential  con- 

Isumers  the  products  we  distribute.  Results  show 

_ that  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune  ad- 

L«w  Pardae  P®ys  off  with  .  .  .  sales." 

*S!oux  City  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  iti  lo«ra, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota).  Population — 818,400 
"Buy-Minded"  People. 


ness  and  develop  Nassau  as  a  year 
round  resort. 

Northern  newspaper  advertising 
(via  Kelly  Nason,  Inc.)  will  be 
concentrated  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washington, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
and  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  in 
Canada. 

Southern  newspaper  advertising 
(via  Grant  Advertising)  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Birmingham,  Jacksonville, 
Miami,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Houston. 

Newspaper  schedules  will  start 
April  12  and  run  through  the 
first  week  in  August. 

Pfoff  Sets  Up  Co-Op 
Ftmd  for  Newspapers 

Chicago — Fifty  per  cent  of  a 
million-dollar  advertising  appro- 
prination  vie  Bozell  &  Jacobs)  for 
1953  has  been  allocated  by  Pfaff 
sewing  machines  for  dealer  news¬ 
paper  cooperative  ads.  Pfaff  has 
about  1,600  dealers  in  the  U.  S. 

Co-op  ad  funds  are  available  to 
newspapers.  The  million-dollar  ad 
appropriation  will  include  nation¬ 
al  advertising  in  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television.  Pfaff  officials 
disclosed  that  Pfaff  sales  during 
1953  accounted  for  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume 
from  all  imported  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  A  coupon  is  used  in  Pfaff 
ads,  inviting  readers  to  write  in 
for  a  free  needle-threader. 

Toni  Budget  Hits  Peak 

Heaviest  ad  budget  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Toni  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  set  for  this  year. 
As  in  recent  years,  majority  of 
budget  will  be  in  radio-TV.  But 
extensive  schedules  are  also  set  in 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Comet  Rice  in  Dailies 
Houston,  Texas  —  More  than 
125  leading  dailies  in  25  states 
will  carry  black  and  white  ads  for 
Comet  Rice  Mills,  here,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Kraft  in  Supplements 

A  NEW  vacuum  sealing  cap  for 
Kraft  salad  oil  bottles  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  this  month  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  ads  in  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  general  magazines. 
Full-page,  four-color  ad  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  1  in  This  Week. 


Knox  in  Sunday  Papers 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  17  magazines 
are  being  used  by  Charles  B. 
Knox  Gelatine  Co.  to  plug  a  “Eat- 
and-Reduce  Plan.” 

■ 

Nconed  Media  Buyer 

Miss  Betty  Conway  has  been 
appointed  media  buyer  for  Smith, 
Hagel  &  Snyder,  Inc.,  New  York 


New  Concept 
In  Travel  Ads 
Outlined 

Speaking  before  members  of 
the  Bermuda  House  of  Assemblies 
and  representatives  of  hotel  and 
travel  interests  there,  Wilfred  S. 
King,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
J,  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  last  week  out¬ 
lined  a  new  concept  of  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  for  the 
island  vacationland,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Bermuda  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  and  must  be  sold  like  any 
other  product.  This  means  con¬ 
tinuous  market  research,  he  main¬ 
tained,  and  continuous  testing  to 
make  sure  that  advertising  dollan 
produce  maximum  results. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
testing  that  pays  off  for  travel, 
as  it  does  for  other  industries, 
Mr.  King  cited  a  case  history  of 
tested  m^ia  which  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.  recently  made  for  a  Bermuda 
Trade  Development  Board.  The 
agency  ran  ads  in  the  travel  sec¬ 
tions  of  daily  newspapers,  and  al¬ 
so  in  the  news  sections  of  the 
same  papers.  The  news  sections 
outpulled  the  travel  sections,  al¬ 
most  1,300  returns  having  been 
received  from  one  insertion  in  the 
news  sections  as  against  returns 
that  ranged  from  585  to  964 
from  two  ads  in  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  paper. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
test  does  not  mean  that  travel 
media  should  not  be  used  to  build 
Bermuda  business,  Mr.  King  said 
that  on  the  contrary  it  indicates 
that  the  market  for  Bermuda  is  so 
broad  that  it  can  best  be  reachd 
by  advertising  and  promotion  in 
non-travel  media  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  constant  testing 
of  customers’  reactions,  and  of 
advertising  media,  Mr.  King  said, 
Bermuda  knows  exactly  why  peo¬ 
ple  buy,  where  the  market  is  lo¬ 
cated,  and  hoRfc  to  promote  that 
market,  and  the  advertising  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  based 
upon  these  facts  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  upward  trend  of  travel 
to  the  islands. 

■ 

Quarterly  Reports 
In  Cleveland  Study 

Cleveland — Using  research  as 
a  stethoscope,  the  Cleveland  Press 
records  the  “pulse  beats  of  adver¬ 
tising  results”  in  its  fifth  annual 
and  most  extensive  Consumer 
Panel  Report. 

The  96  pages  of  data,  compiled 
by  the  business  research  burMU 
of  Western  Reserve  University, 

This  time  monthly  records  are 
omitted.  The  purchases  are  brok¬ 
en  down  by  quarters.  It  levels  out 
the  “artificial  peaks”  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  previous  reports,  ac- 


City  ad  agency.  Miss  Conway  cording  to  Russell  Simmons,  man- 


was  formerly  a  space  estimator 
in  the  media  department  of  Ken- 
!  yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 


ager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  research  de¬ 
partment. 
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THE  Oklillll))U  EEBLIEIimiG  EOHPAIHY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  ! 
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The  founding  of  The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  in  1903  significantly  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  greatest  growth  for. Oklahoma  City,  its 
trade  area,  and  the  state. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
THE  FARmER-STOCKMAN  •  STATIONS  WKY  AND  WKY-TV 
MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
NATiOrtAl  REPRESENTATIVE  —  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 


On  Sunday,  March  1,  1953,  the  stories  of  the 
growth  of  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  which 
have  been  parallel  and  inseparable  will  be  featured 
in  a  special  Half-Century  Edition. 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  anticipated 
this  growth  with  continuously  greater  facilities  and 
service,  establishing  The  Farmer-Stockman  in  1911, 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  in  1916,  Radio  Station 
WKY  in  1928,  Mistletoe  Express  Service  in  1931 
and  WKY-TV  in  1949. 


Its  future  destiny  is  forecast 

by  the  reflection  of  its  vigorous  past. 


I 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


^verything  in^ 

BaltimorTrerolves 

"^/Carountkx 


Classified  Helps  Boost 
National  Ad  Linage 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Breakfasf  Briefs 

Hie  administration  believes  the 
first  job  is  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  there  is  some  difference 
among  Republicans  as  to  whether 
this  should  be  the  national  or  the 
family  budget. 


Plans  have  been  annoimced  for 
a  plant  to  manufacture  news¬ 
print  from  sugar  cane,  but  no  one 
should  assume  that  this  will  make 
the  day’s  news  any  more  digest¬ 
ible. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


IN  2-PAGE 

MICROFILMING 


For  over  five  years  we've 
pioneered  in  the  develop* 
menf  and  perfection  of 
2-PACE  newspaper  mic¬ 
rophotography.  As  a  re* 
suit,  our  service  today 
reflects  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  that  insures  better 
film,  easier  scanning,  and 
lower  costs  to  you.  Over 
250  clients,  like  the  Chi* 
c  a  g  o  Herald-American, 
Nashville  Tennessean, 
New  York  Mirror,  and 
Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  makes  us  the  lar¬ 
gest  producers  of  2- 
PAGE  work.  The  complete 
money-saving  story  on 
modern  microfilming  and 
equipment  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  today. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

Miw  iMi  If  Micn-niti  Sirrici  Ivni 

ClmUae  *.  Ohio 


The  newspaper  industry  has 
perhaps  never  come  closer  to 
fully  exploiting  the  potential  sales 
power  of  its  Classified  operation 
than  in  its  current  drive  to  sell 
national  advertising  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up.  Getting  the  retailer  to 
tell  his  distributor  to  tell  his  re¬ 
gional  director  to  tell  the  sales- 
manager  and  on  up  the  line  that 
he  wants  newspaper  advertising 
is,  on  a  number  of  classifications, 
a  made-to-order  assignment  for 
the  Classified  salesman. 

Who,  better  than  the  auto  deal¬ 
er,  who  sells  95%  of  his  used  cars 
through  newspaper  Classified  and, 
in  many  newspapers  sells  new 
cars  via  want  ads,  is  in  a  better 
position  to  tell  his  “Partner”  the 
manufacturer,  what  newspapers 
can  do  for  him?  And  what  news¬ 
paper  representative  is  closer  to 
the  auto  dealer  than  the  Classi¬ 
fied  salesman  who  calls  on  him  as 
frequently  as  once  a  day? 

Applies  to  Appliances 
What  is  true  of  the  auto  dealer 
applies  to  an  important  degree  in 
the  field  of  appliances  of  all  types 
where  dealers  sell  both  new  and 
used  in  large  quantities  through 
newspaper  Classified.  The  results 
they  get  are  quick  and  economic¬ 
al.  While  total  Classified  appli¬ 
ance  advertising  may  not  run  as 
much  aggregate  linage  as  does  lo¬ 
cal  display,  in  most  cases,  more 
accounts  are  represented  in  Clas¬ 
sified. 

In  both  cases,  the  dealer  wants 
factory  support  for  his  brand  mer¬ 
chandise  where  it  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  —  in  newspapers. 
A  national  display  schedule  in  a 
given  newspaper  will  step  up  the 
product  acceptance  for  Classified 
advertisers  as  well  as  for  those 
who  use  display.  And  when  the 
dealers’  call  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  goes  forth  to  the  top 
echelons  of  the  factory  the  added 
impact  of  the  Classified  advertis¬ 
ers  will  lend  a  mightier  note  to 
the  claim  that  “All  Business  is 
local.” 

In  this  connection,  “Is  Your 
Partner  Working  With  You,”  a 
potent  little  promotion  booklet 
just  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  designed  to  tell  the 
retailer  directly — “in  three  min¬ 
utes  flat” — why  he  needs,  de¬ 
serves  and  should  ask  for  his  sup¬ 
pliers’  support  in  the  form  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising.  Ev¬ 
ery  classified  salesman  who  calls 
on  advertisers  who  sell  nationally 
advertised  goods  or  services  should 
be  equipped  with  these  booklets. 
However,  they  must  be  used 


judiciously!  If  you  are  in  an  area 
where  television  sets  are  now 
abundant,  you  may  run  into  a 
snag  with  which  we  are  surprised 
the  Bureau  did  not  reckon. 

Basis  of  the  booklet  is  a  “Biz- 
Quiz,”  where  the  dealer  is  asked 
to  write  in  his  estimate  of  the 
local  family  coverage  of  his 
community  by  the  three  largest 
national  magazines  —  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Life.  (You  can  readily 
obtain  the  circulation  of  these 
periodicals,  if  you  haven’t  already 
done  so,  by  contacting  your  own 
national  representative.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  NNRA  is  making 
these  figures  available  to  all  news¬ 
papers). 

Answering  TV 

On  the  next  page,  he  is  asked 
to  check  his  guess  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  the  community 
reached  by  newspapers.  The  re¬ 
sulting  answers,  when  corrected 
by  the  salesman,  who  is  equipped 
with  actual  figures,  serves  as  an 
overwhelming  argument.  That  is 
until  the  retailer  says,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  this  agent, 
who  was  enthusiastically  showing 
the  pitch  to  an  advertiser,  “But 
what  about  television?”  That’s 
where  “Is  Your  Partner  Working 
With  You”  comes  a  cropper.  It 
seems  to  this  department  that  the 
booklet  might  well  have  included 
some  of  the  excellent  counter-ar¬ 
guments  the  Bureau  has  evolved 
that  puts  television  in  its  place. 

Where  television  is  not  yet  an 
important  factor,  the  booklet  is 
invaluable  as  it  stands,  but  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  where  video  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  the 
number  of  homes  covered,  it 
would  be  well  to  bring  along  some 
anti-TV  material. 

Perhaps  the  neatest  devastation 
of  the  TV  story  we’ve  seen  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Bureau’s  “How 
Many  Cars?  How  Many  Custom¬ 
ers?”  presentation  distributed  late 
last  spring.  Proving  via  this  vis¬ 
ual,  that  “Only  One  Medium 
Meets  All  Of  Your  Basic  Adver¬ 
tising  Musts.  That’s  the  Newspa¬ 
per.”  The  question  is  asked,  “How 
many  customers  can  television 
reach?”  On  this  chart,  the  TV 
audience  is  divided  into  eight 
strips.  Then  the  script  reads  as 
follows: 

“Television  viewers  add  up  to 
a  lot  of  people,  but  it’s  amazing 
how  many  of  these  viewers  van¬ 
ish  when  you  start  analyzing. 

“For  instance,  here  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  do  all  families  have  television 
sets?  A  lot  of  them  do,  but  a  lot 


of  them  don’t.  So,  first  of  all,  you 
lose  those  who  don’t  have  sets. 

(Cover  up  top  strip  of  photo¬ 
graph.) 

“Now  how  about  those  who  do 
own  sets?  Are  they  at  home  the 
day  or  night  a  particular  adver¬ 
tiser  is  trying  to  reach  them? 
Some  are  —  but  some  are  not. 
This  means  we  lose  some  more. 

(Cover  up  2nd  strip,  too.) 

“Let’s  suppose  a  group  of  set- 
owners  is  at  home.  Are  their  sets 
turned  on?  A  lot  of  them  are, 
but  a  lot  are  not.  Our  audience 
is  getting  thinner  and  thinner. 

(Cover  up  3rd  strip  as  well.) 

“Now,  in  those  homes  where 
the  sets  are  turned  on  is  every¬ 
body  the  advertiser  wants  to  reach  ' 
in  the  room?  Some  are  there,  but 
some  are  not!  That  whittles  the 
audience  down  still  further. 

(Cover  up  4th  strip.) 

“Suppose  all  the  people  who 
influence  the  family’s  buying  de¬ 
cision  are  in  the  room.  Are  they 
tuned  to  your  channel?  Some  are, 
but  some  are  not.  There  goes  an¬ 
other  slice. 

(Cover  up  5th  strip.) 

“Now,  if  they  are  on  your 
channel,  are  they  listening  at  the 
very  time  the  commercial  comes 
on?  Some  are,  some  are  not. 

(Cover  up  6th  strip.) 

“Now  let’s  take  a  closer  look 
at  this  audience — those  listening 
to  your  commercial.  Are  they 
all  really  interested  in  and  intent 
on  the  story  told  by  this  particu¬ 
lar  commercial?  Some  are,  but 
some  are  not. 

(Cover  up  7th  strip,  leaving 
only  8th  strip  showing.)  I 

“Here  we  have  what’s  left—  , 
the  net  audience  which  is  actually 
exposed  and  attentive.” 


So.  Calif.  Officers 
Fay  Anderton,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  the  McGif- 
fin  newspapers,  was  elected  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  regular 
quarterly  meeting  held  in  San 
Diego.  She  succeeds  Worth 
Wright  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune.  Jack  Hath¬ 
away,  Alhambra  Post  -  Advocate, 
was  elected  vicepresident. 


Tribime  Meexsures 

on  distributed  late  ,  _  _  , 

:>ving  via  this  vis-  Chicago  Want  Ads 
ily  One  Medium  Chicago  —  As  a  result  of  the 

iTour  Basic  Adver-  elimination  of  detailed  classified 
"hat’s  the  Newspa-  advertising  measurement  from  the 
ion  is  asked,  “How  service  supplied  by  Media  ReC" 
ers  can  television  ords,  Inc.,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
lis  chart,  the  TV  has  undertaken  measurement  of 
ivided  into  eight  want  ads  in  all  Chicago  news- 
he  script  reads  as  papers. 

W.  R.  Blend,  Tribune  CAM, 
'iewers  add  up  to  said  two  of  the  other  Chicago 
!,  but  it’s  amazing  newspapers  are  buying  the  service 
these  viewers  van-  from  the  Tribune.  The  Tribune  is 
itart  analyzing.  compiling  weekly,  monthly,  aod 
:,  here  in  our  mar-  cumulative  quarterly  reports  on 
lies  have  television  the  classified  ad  count  and  net 
them  do,  but  a  lot  agate  classified  linage. 
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ENGINEERING  REPORTS; 


FEWER  WEB  BREAKS  result  through  smooth  acceleration  and  braking  afforded  by  G-E  Electromc  Drive  at  Bergen. 


G-E  electronic  drive  reduces  power  costs, 
downtime  and  maintenance 


Mr.  C.  T.  Shoemaker,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  says, 
“Our  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  reliable  drive  I  have  seen.We  get  a  smooth 
jog  for  plating-up  and  a  fast  smooth  acceleration  from 
threading  to  full  speed  that  really  reduces  web  breaks. 
Our  pressmen  like  it,  and  the  simplified  control  panels 
have  eliminated  many  of  our  maintenance  problems.” 

Power  costs  are  reduced,  too.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  high  efficiency  of  the  drive  over  the  entire 
operating  range,  and  high  power  factor  which  reduces 
kva  demand  charges,  the  Evening  Record  realizes 
substantial  long  range  savings  even  while  operating 
their  new  Scott  “Extra  high-speed”  8-unit,  2-folder 
press  at  50,000-pph. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  how  an  electronic 
press  drive  can  help  lower  your  operating  costs,  con¬ 
tact  your  G-E  printing  industry  specialist  at  the  near¬ 
est  G-E  Apparatus  Sales  Office.  He  can  apply  to  your 
specific  problem  experience  gained  through  close  co¬ 
operation  with  other  newspapers  and  your  press 
manufacturer.  Meanwhile,  write  for  bulletin  GEA- 
5523.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  tayv 


POWER  COSTS  REDUCED  through  inherent  high  efficiency  of 
G-E  electronic  drive  over  the  entire  operating  range;  ^so, 
high  power  factor  substantially  lowers  kva  demand  charges. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  Newspaper  Plants 


LESS  DOWNTIME  occvus  because  G-E  drive  eliminates  thread¬ 
ing  motors,  drive  gears,  clutches,  mechanical  brakes;  sim¬ 
plified  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  contactors. 
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Rochester  Photo  Meet; 
NPPA  Confab  May  1-4 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


Plans  have  been  made  for  two  ture  c 
of  the  biggest  photo  events  of  the  C) 

year:  The  Rochester  Photo  Con-  more 

ference  and  the  National  Press  coverc 
Photographers  Association  con-  D) 

vention.  and  s 

The  NPPA-sponsored  photo  E) 

conference  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ject  c 
will  be  held  Sept.  13-18.  The  idea  page? 
is  to  bring  together  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  art  and  picture  editors, 
photo  staff  managers,  and  pro¬ 
duction,  mechanical  and  photo¬ 
engraving  superintendents.  They 
will  meet,  some  200  strong,  at  the 
George  Eastman  House  for  their 
sessions. 

The  conference’s  contents 
won’t  include  the  simple  photo¬ 
graphic  technology  now  well  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  various  short  courses, 
according  to  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

“You  will  see,”  Wint  says, 

“that  the  numerous  common 
problems,  both  present  and  fu-  Scale 
ture,  shared  by  .  .  .  newspaper 
and  magazine  executives  will  be 
discussed.”  He  adds  that  experts 
and  scientists  will  head  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Class  A 

The  program  is  class  A.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  handle  and  that  will  be  up 
for  general  discussion: 

Study  of  the  use  and  value  of  it? 

photographs  in  general  publica-  C) . . „ 

tions;  how  they  will  be  affected  for  journalism, 
by  outside  influences  such  as  tele-  D)  Picturing  the  world 
vision;  what  must  be  done  to  im-  your  own  backyard;  and 
prove  pictorial  effectiveness;  how  E)  Logistics:  communications, 
illustration  costs  compare  with  parking  scheduling. 
text  costs;  and  a  consideration  of  Under  tools  and  materials  wilt 
the  adequacy  of  local  coverage.  come  talks  on  A)  Can  we  take  Ph^otographers 

In  conjunction  with  this:  tomorrow’s  pictures  with  today’s  be  hosts. 

A)  The  role  of  photos  in  the  equipment?;  B)  Basic  and  special 

news  report.  cameras;  C)  Materials;  D)  Light- 

B)  The  impact  of  TV  on  pic-  ing  equipment  and  E)  Labora- 


F)  Zinc  vs.  lead — picture  and 
text  cost. 

G)  The  face  next  door — have 
we  forgotten  local  coverage? 

Reproduction  Processes 
Also:  (on  “tones  and  half¬ 
tones,”  as  the  program  calls  it.) 

Study  of  the  basic  mechanical 
problems,  the  handicaps,  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  improvements 
possible  with  present  methods 
and  equipment,  and  a  look  at  the 
future  of  publication  reproduc¬ 
tion  processes. 

In  this  category,  there  will  be 
discussed  such  subjects  as  “Run-  ... 

ning  Up  and  Down  the  Gray  and  D)  Expanding  the  horizons 

in  Letterpress,  Litho  and  of  color. 

Gravure”  and  “Will  Three  Colors 
Do  the  Work  of  Four?”  NPPA  in  Texas 

Then,  too,  the  sessions  will  The  National  Press  Photo- 

uch  on  the  training  and  rela-  graphers  Association  will  hold  its 

»ns  among  editors,  reporters,  seventh  annual  convention  in 

lotographers.  Under  this  head-  Galveston,  Tex.,  May  1-4. 
g  will  come:  ^  feature  will  be  added 

A)  Editor-photographer — love  this  year,  according  to  the  asso- 

atch  or  shotgun  wedding;  ciation  president.  Bob  Boyd,  who 

B)  Picture  editing — who  does  reports  that  a  short  educational 

program  will  be  offered.  It  will 

C)  Training  a  photographer  amount  to  a  small  edition  of  a 

regular  short  course.  This  will  be 

and  done  to  give  thtose  who  have 
never  attended  a  course  an  idea 
what  it’s  like. 

The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  and  the 
Houston  and  Gulf  Coast  Press 

Associations  will  «  Voted  Winners 

Luigi  Mendicino,  Chester  Gab- 
rysiak,  and  John  Austad  have 
been  voted  winners  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  annual  news  photogra¬ 
phers’  contest  by  visitors  who  at¬ 
tended  a  January  exhibit  of  out¬ 
standing  photos  taken  by  Tribune 
cameramen  during  1952. 


Officers  of  the  newly-organized  Indianapolis  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  (left-right)  Joe  Craven,  Indianapolis  Star,  president;  Henry  E. 
Glesing,  Indianapolis  Times,  vicepresident;  Lloyd  B.  Walton,  also  of  the 
Times,  secretary;  and  George  Tilford,  Indianapolis  News,  treasurer. 


ban  McElleney,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror — g  eneral  news. 
Frank  Costello  giving  panhandler 
money. 

Herb  Scharfman,  International 
News  Photos — speedlite.  Rocky 
Marciano  flattening  feautres  of 
Joe  Walcott. 

Vincent  Lopez,  New  York 
Journal- A  merican — features.  Re¬ 
union  of  Navy  officer  and  his 
family  at  dockside. 


PPANY  Winners 

These  are  the  first-place  win¬ 
ners  in  the  17th  annual  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  New  York: 

Bert  Brandt,  United  Press 
Newspictures  —  portraits.  Bert 
was  recipient  of  William  Ran-  Service  ReCO^Ilized 
dolph  Hearst  memorial  trophy  Baton  Rouge,  La.— The  Cham- 
($500  prize)  for  his  picture  of  a  jjer  of  Commerce  has  presented 
scowling,  mouth  -  turned  -  down  bronze  plaques  to  the  State-Times 
President  ^  Eisenhower  (at  the  \forning  Advocate  in  recog¬ 
time,  president  elect).  nition  of  their  century  of  service 

Osmund  LeViness,  New  York  jq  community.  Charles  P- 
Daily  News  spot  news.  Picture  Manship,  Jr.,  publisher,  accepted 
of  a  young  woman  shot  by  a  gun-  plaques, 
man,  clearly  showing  bullet  still  , 

sticking  to  her  throat.  He  re-  ,  .  n  ^  i  i-*  i 

ceived  the  Joseph  Medill  Patter-  AuOptS  9-Col>  ronUCIt 
son  trophy  and  $500.  Burlington,  Vt. — The  Burling- 

Arthur  Abfier,  New  York  ton  Free  Press  started  publishing 
Daily  Mirror — sports.  Shot  of  with  nine  ll*/i  pica  columns  to 
Yankee  catcher  'V'ogi  Berra  hop-  the  page  instead  of  eight  on  Feb.  9. 
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JONES  TENSIONS 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Stroat 
Sydnty,  Antfrallo 

Pnbllshed  Monthly, 

One  Year  Subscription  S2.3S 


S'*. 


tuff 


GloTvce 


Names  Make  News . . .  But 

PICTURES  SELI 


ERS 


Take  a  look  at  America’s  most  sue-  Pictures  offer  an  excellent  way  to 
cessful  newspapers.  They  use  pictures  build  circulation,  more  attentive  reader- 
.  .  .  plenty  of  them.  And,  in  most  cases,  ship,  better  results  for  advertisers  *.  .  . 
the  more  local-interest  pictures  a  paper  and  more  revenue  for  you.  Start  using 
uses,  the  greater  its  circulation  and  ad-  more  pictures  . . .  and  sell  more  papers, 
vertising  revenue. 

Kodak  materials  for  photography  and  halftone  repro¬ 
duction  can  serve  you  economically  and  efficiently. 


PICTURES 


Kodak 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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THOr  CLEANED  UP  MV  FIRST 
IMPRESSION  nAO£5...SOLVEO 
M/ OFFSET  PROBLEMS 
FOR  KEEPS  1 


AND  NOVT  THEy'RE 
EVEN  BETTER. 

*'SPHEREICOTE^ 
BLANKETS  ARE  THREE 
WATS  IMPROVED! 


More  Cushion!  Closer  Caliper  Control!  Tighter  Bead  Bond! 

NOW  AVAILABLE  ALL  NEW  "SPHEREKOTE”  2-PLY  BLANKETS 


NOW  THE  BEST  is  even  better!  New  2-Ply 
“Spherekote”  Blankets  are  more  resilient  — 
contain  no  “dead  material.”  They  give  longer, 
more  trouble-free  press-runs— millions  of 
extra  impressions. 

Cut  first -impression  offset,  smudging  and 
double -printing.  Put  all-new  2-Ply  “Sphere¬ 
kote”  Blankets  on  your  presses  today  and 
prove  it  to  yourself. 

I  Return  today  for  swatch  of  2-Ply  “Spherekote" 

I  Blanket  and  complete  information. 

I  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

I  Dept.  EP23  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

I  Name . 

I  Company . 

!  Address . 


“SPHEREKOTE” 

Drawsheets,  Blankets  cot  costs  all  over  the  plant 

Make-up 

More  preferred  positions  for  cuts  and 
advertising.  Make-up  moves  faster, 
with  fewer  interruptions.  Allows  tighter 

papers. 

Fewer  press  stops  for  replating;  no 

Pressroom 

waste  copies  from  first-impression 
offset. 

Maintenance 

Press  packing  lasts  much  longer. 

Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — also  makers  of  "Spherekote”  Brand  Tyntpon  Covers  and  Frisket  Papers,  "3M” 
Brand  Sensitized-Aluminum  Photo-Offset  Plates,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Scotch”  Brand  Pressure-Sensitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape, 
"Underseal”  Rubberized  Coating,  "Safety-Walk”  Non-slip  Surfacing,  "3M”  Abrasives,  "3M”  Adhesives.  General  Export:  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Pinkham  Tells  Reasons 
For  Accrediting  Switch 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


science,  and  the  social  sciences.” 

Says  Dean  Sabine,  “No  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  has  been 
without  a  job  opportunity  before 
commencement  day  in  more  than 
1 1  years — and  the  demand  for 
well-trained  advertising  men  and 
women  is  greater  than  ever  to¬ 
day.” 


i 


» 
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Accrediting  o  f  journalism 
schools  and  departments  should 
be  a  “relatively  easy”  job  for  the 
regional  accrediting  associations 
to  take  over  from  ACEJ. 

So  writes  Dr.  Fred  O.  Pinkham, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  The  com¬ 
mission  recently  decreed  that  spe¬ 
cial-held  accreditation  in  higher 
education,  including  journalism 
education,  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  institution-wide  ac¬ 
crediting  by  the  regional  accredit¬ 
ing  associations. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  merger  of 
accrediting  functions  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  easily  in 
some  fields  than  in  others,”  says 
Dr.  Pinkham.  “The  regional  as¬ 
sociations  have  traditionally  de¬ 
voted  their  primary  attention  to 
the  liberal  arts  programs  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  Among  the  professions 
which  draw  heavily  on  the  liberal 
arts  disciplines  is  journalism. 

“As  the  regional  association 
gradually  increases  its  intensity 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  studies  the  whole  institution,  it 
should  be  a  relatively  easy  task 
for  it  to  assume  responsibility  for 
any  necessary  accreditation  of 
journalism  education.” 

Reasons  why  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting,  represent¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  country, 
moved  to  eliminate  accreditation 
in  the  special  fields,  is  explained 
by  Dr.  Pinkham. 

“Accrediting  as  practiced  today 
is  rapidly  increasing  the  pressure 
of  its  stranglehold  on  institutions 
of  higher  learning,”  he  says.  “Es¬ 
sential  institutional  freedom  and 
autonomy — the  life  blood  of  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning — are  being 
increasingly  threatened  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  spiraling  cost 
of  living  is  squeezing  the  value 
out  of  the  dollar.” 

Educators  can  no  longer  sacri¬ 
fice  “essential  institutional  liber- 
tie.s  and  educational  convictions 
for  the  ‘prestige’  of  appearing  on 
the  lists  of  institutions  approved 
by  advocates  of  special  interests.” 

“For  two  years,”  says  Dr.  Pink¬ 
ham,  “the  commission  has  studied 
the  national  accrediting  scene  in 
^1  of  its  ramifications.  In  brief, 
it  has  found  too  much  regimenta¬ 
tion,  standardization,  duplication 
and  excessive  cost  imposed  upon 
institutions  in  the  name  of  ac¬ 
crediting.  The  Commission’s  ta.sk 
is  to  find  ways  of  eliminating  the 
objectionable  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  accrediting,  and,  at  the 


same  time,  to  establish  means  for 
preserving  the  constructive  contri¬ 
butions  of  accrediting  to  higher 
education.  .  .  .  Many  traditional 
and  conflicting  concepts  must  be 
redirected  toward  the  common 
goal.  Patient  and  persistent  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  if  a  program 
for  solving  accrediting  problems 
in  journalism  is  to  be  properly 
forged  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
higher  education.” 

U.C.  Offers  Introductory 
Course  for  Non-Majors 

Journalism  schools  increasingly 
are  giving  their  attention  to  in¬ 
struction  that  will  acquaint  the 
non-journalism  major  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  American  press. 
At  the  University  of  California, 
for  example,  a  new  course  entitled 
Mass  Communication  in  the 
United  States  will  be  introduced 
during  the  Spring  semester  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism. 

Tlie  course  will  be  directed  by 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department,  but  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  given  also  by  other 
members  of  the  staff.  Purpose  of 
the  course,  intended  primarily  for 
lower  division  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  is  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  breadth  of  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  importance  of  good 
media  of  communication  as  an 
element  in  the  maintainance  of  a 
well  informed  and  free  society, 
says  Dr.  Desmond. 

Through  lectures  and  reading, 
along  with  writing  assignments, 
the  students  will  be  introduced  to 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
press,  both  in  its  news-editorial 
and  business  functions.  Other 
subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
news  agencies,  pictorial  journal- 
i  s  m  ,  advertising,  mechanical 
trends,  the  magazine  press,  and 
so  on. 

Advertising  education  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism  is  built  on  five  major 
premises  —  superior  brainpower, 
broad  background,  technical  train¬ 
ing,  on-the-job-training,  job  oppor¬ 
tunity,  says  Dean  Gordon  Sabine 
in  a  promotional  broadside. 

“Students  permitted  to  special¬ 
ize  in  advertising  are  subject  to 
premium  requirements  in  ability, 
grades,  and  performance,”  he  says. 
“The  assumption  is  that  it  takes 
an  above-average  individual  to  at¬ 
tain  real  success  in  the  field  today. 

“There’s  more  to  advertising 
than  the  mere  surface  techniques,” 
says  Dean  Sabine.  “There  must 
be  the  basic  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  psychology,  marketing, 
merchandising,  retailing — built  up¬ 
on  a  solid  footing  of  literature. 


Dr.  Murphy  Heads 
Practice  Deportment 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  practice  department  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Dean  Wesley 
C.  Clark  at  a  dinner  in  Dr. 
Murphy’s  honor  Feb.  8.  Guests 
included  directors  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Edtors,  several  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors,  and  radio  and  television 
newsmen. 

Dr.  Clark  noted  that  Dr. 
Murphy  was  the  first  alumnus  of 
the  Syracuse  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  become  the  head  of  one 
of  the  school’s  five  departments. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1934. 
Dr.  Murphy  was  awarded  a  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in. 
political  science  at  the  January 
1951  commencement.  He  joined 
the  journalism  faculty  in  1946. 

Dr.  Murphy  worked  for  three 
years  as  an  editor  in  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newsphoto  Service  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Before 
that  he  was  a  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  Mount  Vernon 
(Ohio)  News  and  journalism  in¬ 
structor  and  publicity  director  at 
Westminster  College,  New  Wil¬ 
mington,  Pa.  He  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  Stanford  University 
for  one  quarter  while  on  leave 
from  Syracuse. 

■ 

Patterson  Lecture 
Series  at  Fordhom 

Fordham  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  Arts  has 
announced  the  list  of  speakers  in 
the  first  annual  Joseph  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  Lecture  series  on  “The 
American  Press.”  They  are: 

Feb.  19,  John  C.  Daly,  ABC 
commentator,  on  “Development 
of  Television  News  Reporting”; 
Feb.  26,  Bob  Considine,  INS,  on 
“The  Feature  Writer”;  March  5, 
George  Sokolsky,  on  “The  Impact 
of  the  Columnist  in  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Public  Opinion”;  March 
19,  Alistair  Cooke,  Manchester 
Guardian,  on  “Britain  Looks  at 
the  American  Press”;  April  16, 
Louis  Lyons,  curator  of  Nieman 
Foundation,  on  “Standards  in 
American  Journalism”;  April  30, 
Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  “The 
American  Newspaper  as  an  Edu¬ 
cational  Medium”;  and  May  7, 
Benjamin  Cohen,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  general.  United  Nations,  on 
“Journalism  in  International  Af¬ 
fairs.” 
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Conference  Secrecy 
Subject  of  AP  Parley 

Salem,  Ore. — ^The  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  policy  regarding  news 
releases  was  the  subject  of  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  here,  called  by  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  suggestion 
of  Orlando  C.  Hollis  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  who  has  just 
retired  as  PCC  president. 

Dean  Hollis  assured  the  news¬ 
men  the  Conference  would  want 
to  cooperate  with  the  press  but 
he  questioned  whether  newspapers 
are  correct  in  their  insistence  that 
the  Conference  is  a  public  group, 
since  two  members  are  not  tax- 
supported  institutions. 

According  to  Dean  Hollis,  PCC 
doesn’t  feel  that  there  is  an  “iron 
curtain”  around  conference  ses¬ 
sions.  Many  Conference  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said,  are  settled  infor¬ 
mally,  by  coaches  and  athletic  di¬ 
rectors  involved.  They  are  not 
announced.  If  it  should  develop 
that  reporters  arc  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings,  he  said,  disagree¬ 
ments  and  involvements  would  be 
settled  outside  and  meetings  would 
be  “cut  and  dried”  affairs. 

The  Conference  has  admitted  a 
number  of  violations  of  its  code 
against  recruiting  and  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  athletes,  but  it  has  been 
years,  according  to  the  AP,  since 
any  details  have  been  disclosed. 
Kept  in  secrecy  is  the  offender, 
the  offending  school,  and  what,  if 
anything,  is  being  done  about  it. 

■ 

50  'Pupils'  Enrolled 
In  Guild  Writing  Class 

Cleveland  —  Fifty  working 
newspapermen  are  enrolled  in  a 
writing  course  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  and 
abetted  by  editors  of  the  city’s 
three  dailies.  Julian  Krawcheck, 
Press  reporter,  is  director. 

Two  Press  staff  members,  Tom 
Boardman,  editorial  writer,  and 
Joe  Collier,  feature  and  rewrite 
man,  will  co-conduct  six  weekly 
two-hour  sessions,  along  lecture- 
workshop  lines. 

It  is  the  third  annual  institute 
sponsored  by  the  Guild  to  upgrade 
city  room  skills  of  non-members 
as  well  as  members.  As  in  past 
years,  the  publishers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Lasker  Award  Entries 
Are  Due  by  Feb.  16 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the 
competition  for  the  fourth  annual 
Albert  Lasker  Awards  for  Med¬ 
ical  Journalism  is  Feb.  16.  All 
newspapermen  who  have  written 
medical  or  health  articles  during 
1952  are  eligible  to  compete. 

The  newspaper  Award  consists 
of  $500  and  a  statuette  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 
The  Nieman  Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harvard  University 
administers  the  Awards.  Infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Nieman  Foundation,  44  Holyoke 
House,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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New  York  Sunday  News  Section  circulation  &  percent  family  coverage 


Full  Run .  3,947,424 — total  city,  suburban,  and  country 

Country . 1,61 5,541  — outside  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

City  &  Suburbs  .  .  .  2,331,883 — 59.0”o»  in  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Split  Run .  1,165,942 — 29.5%, every  other  copy  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

Manhattan .  1,090,085 — 59.9“o»  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island;  suburban 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
Manhattan-Bronx  .  .  656,237 — 59.5%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island 

Westchester .  147,454 — 60.4"o»  in  Westchester,  Fairfield  and  Putnam  counties  ‘ 

Brooklyn .  943,619 — 62.2%,  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Kings .  431,614 — 54.2%,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  only 

Queens-Long  Island  .  512,005 — 70.9%,  in  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Queens .  31 2,042 — 67.6” „ ,  in  the  borough  of  Queens  only 

Nassau-SuITolk  .  .  .  199,963 — 76.8% ,  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Newark .  310,132 — 49.1%,  in  Newark  and  adjacent  Southern  New  Jersey  counties 

Passaic-Bergen  .  .  .  177,303 — 60.9%,  in  Passaic,  and  in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 

Hudson .  109,091 — 63.3%,  in  Hudson  county,  except  Arlington,  East  Newark, 

Harrison  and  Kearny 
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NESTCNUTIK 


Now  National  advertisers 
can  qo  Local  —in  New  York! 


For  the  advertiser  who  prefers  to  sell  the 
New  Y ork  market  piecemeal,  the  Sunday  News 
packages  its  circulation  in  fourteen  Sections. 

With  a  single  Section,  you  can  put  your 
message  before  three-fifths  of  Brooklyn  ...  or 
win  Westchester  with  60%  family  coverage. . . 
concentrate  on  Long  Island’s  rich  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties  . . .  polish  off  Passaic-Bergen 
in  N.  J.,  Manhattan,  Newark,  Hudson  County, 
Kings,  Queens,  or  Queens  and  Long  Island . . . 
get  half  coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
Split  Run ...  or  use  the  economy  size  City  & 
Suburbs  package. 

The  News  Sections  have  been  outstandingly 
successful  vehicles  for  local  advertisers,  sold 
all  types  of  merchandise,  in  all  price  ranges  in 


3)  test  the  products,  copy  and  promotion 
programs  in  a  big  but  representative  portion 
of  metropolitan  market 

4)  spread  a  budget  or  schedule 

5)  reach  more  families  than  in  any  other 
medium — and  at  lower  cost! 

Besides  the  local  Sections  the  national 
advertiser  has  his  choice  of  the  Country 
package,  all  the  circulation  beyond  New  York 
City  and  suburbs — and  Full  Run,  more  than 


3,940,000  circulation,  for  a  star-spangled  New 

York  ami  national  effort  in  America’s  largest 

circulation  newspaper! 

Whatever  your  selling  problem,  one  or 

more  of  the  Sunday  News  Sections  will  fit 

your  needs  .  . .  deliver  more  sales, 

^  *  /  S  SV/y 

cash,  and  prospects ...  move  more 

customers’  minds  and  merchandise 

at  less  cost.  For  full  facts — ask 

the  Advertising  Department, 

any  office. 


profitable  volume.  As  local  media,  the  Sections 
permit  the  national  advertiser  to: 

1)  do  an  intensive  local  advertising  job  in 
one  part  of  the  market  at  a  time 

2)  put  on  special  promotions,  with  localized 
sales  and  appeal 
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A  BAD  PRECEDENT 

MOST  NEWSPAPERS  oppose  General  Ses¬ 
sions  Judge  Francis  L.  Valente’s  decision, 
in  barring  press  and  public  from  the  Jelke 
trial,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  dangerous  act 
of  censorship  which  might  serve  as  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  other  judges  in  subsequent  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  controversies  of  this 
kind  usually  arise  only  when  sensational  sex 
or  crime  news  is  involved.  It  is  easy  for  the 
public,  and  some  members  of  the  press,  to 
believe  that  newspapers  protest  and  fight  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Valente  type  only  because  they 
want  to  carry  *he  sensational  revelations  to 
sell  more  papers. 

Newspapermen  should  readily  admit  that 
such  news  does  sell  newspapers.  The  same 
people  who  applaud  Judge  Valente’s  decision 
and  criticize  the  press  for  opposing  it  are  the 
ones  who  wilt  buy  the  newspapers  to  read  the 
sensational  news  when  it  is  printed. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  many  newspapers 
would  not  print  all  the  lurid  details  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  trial.  One  outspoken  editor,  who 
has  approved  the  judge’s  decision,  referred  to 
thase  newspapers  who  do  print  such  details 
as  “panderers  of  the  press.”  We  won’t  argue 
the  point  of  how  much  news  of  this  nature  a 
newspaper  should  or  should  not  print.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  best  place  for  the  public  to 
register  its  disapproval,  if  there  is  any,  of  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  such  news  is  at  the  box 
office. 

We  think  it  is  significant  that  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  noted  for  not  giving  much 
space  to  such  sensational  news,  had  its  own 
attorney  in  court  to  oppose  Judge  Valente’s 
action.  He  protested  on  the  grounds  that  the 
judge  should  not  “act  as  censor  of  the  public 
morals,  because,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  the  en¬ 
tering  wedge  for  other  judges,  who  may  not 
be  as  honorably  motivated,  to  say  that  they 
too  can  act  as  censor  of  the  public  morals 
and  be  motivated  by  principles  other  than  are 
involved  in  your  Honor’s  mind.” 

E  &  P’s  opposition  to  the  judge’s  decision 
was  adequately  expressed  by  attorneys  for 
New  York  newspapers  whose  statements  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

However,  there  is  a  practical  side  to  this 
issue  which  was  not  discussed  in  court.  Al¬ 
though  the  press  and  public  are  kept  outside 
of  the  court  room,  the  attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  some  of  the  witnesses  are  not 
restrained  from  telling  the  press  what  trans¬ 
pired  during  the  sessions.  As  has  already 
happened,  these  attorneys  talk  freely  to  the 
reporters.  It  would  be  only  natural  that  they 
might  reveal  only  those  portions  of  testimony 
which  reflected  favorably  on  their  clients. 
Newspapers  are  not  restrained  from  printing 
anything  their  reporters  can  learn  about  the 
progress  of  the  trial — with  the  exception  that 
the  danger  of  libel  is  always  present  in  pub¬ 
lishing  material  which  may  not  be  privileged. 

The  attorney  for  the  defendant  vigorously 
opposed  the  judge’s  order  barring  press  and 
public.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  reporters  to  a  large  extent. 

So  it  becomes  obvious  that  considerable 
“news”  of  the  trial  will  be  printed  in  spite  of 
the  judge’s  order.  And  it  is  conceivable  that 
with  news  being  reported  in  such  devious 
ways  the  public  will  be  treated  to  the  greatest 
assortment  of  rumor,  misinformation  and  one¬ 
sided  information  in  history. 


JL 

EDITORIAL 


Suflficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. — 
Matthew,  VI;  34. 


WISE  DECISION 

FEDERAL  Judge  Edward  J.  Dimock,  who 
presided  over  the  trial  of  the  13  Com¬ 
munists  recently  convicted  in  New  York  City, 
has  wisely  refused  to  proceed  with  contempt 
proceedings  against  four  newspapers  and  two 
television  stations  for  taking  pictures  of  jurors 
outside  of  the  courthouse  before  a  verdict 
was  returned.  The  judge  had  warned  pho¬ 
tographers  not  to  take  such  pictures. 

Judge  Dimock  now  realizes  and  admits 
that  he  has  no  power  to  control  activities  of 
newspapermen  outside  of  the  courthouse  and 
doubts  that  a  contempt  conviction  would 
stand  up. 

Another  judge  indicates  that  jurors  are  not 
helpless  people  to  be  sheltered  and  protected 
from  the  world.  In  the  Rosenberg  spy  case 
U.  S.  District  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  turned 
down  a  petition  charging  unfair  publicity 
ruling:  “We  enjoy  a  free  press;  neither  the 
policies  nor  the  writings  of  the  press  may 
be  censored  or  dictated  by  the  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Jurors  cannot  be  treated 
as  unable  to  withstand  any  effect  of  news¬ 
paper  publications.  Indeed  such  a  ruling 
would  make  it  practically  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  trials  in  metropolitan  centers  and  would 
treat  the  average  skeptical  juror  as  a  helpless 
person.” 


TAX  APPEAL 

WE  ARE  glad  to  see  that  California  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  leaving  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  their  opposition  to  the  business  li¬ 
cense  tax  imposed  on  newspapers  in  130 
cities  in  that  state.  Victorious  in  its  first  local 
court  battle,  the  Corona  Daily  Independent 
— which  has  volunteered  to  be  in  the  test 
case — lost  the  next  round  in  the  state  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  California  publishers  are  now  peti¬ 
tioning  the  court  for  a  rehearing  contend¬ 
ing  that  material  facts  which  should  control 
the  decision  were  omitted  from  the  opinion. 
No  one  is  contending  that  newspapers  should 
not  pay  all  legitimate  business  taxes.  The 
point  is  that  the  municipal  ordinance  in  this 
case  requires  newspapers,  ,and  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  to  pay  a  flat  license  fee  to  the  police 
chief  in  advance  “in  order  to  lawfully  en¬ 
gage”  in  business  (publishing)  and  makes  it 
unlawful  to  engage  in  business  (publishing) 
without  having  first  complied  with  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

That  is  outright  licensing  of  the  press,  is 
contrary  to  the  First  Amendment,  and  should 
be  stricken  from  the  statutes  in  California 
and  the  several  other  states  where  the  same 
ordinance  is  employed. 


ADS  AND  NEWS 

THE  Kentucky  Press  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  condemning  “the  ever- 
prevailing  effort  on  the  part  of  some  corpora¬ 
tions  and  agencies  to  offer  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  contingent  upon  an  editor’s  willingness 
to  publish  as  news  slanted  information  which 
is  admitted  propaganda  for  special  interests. 
We  urge  the  membership  to  be  on  constant 
guard  against  such  efforts.” 

At  its  recent  meeting  KPA  was  told  of  a 
letter  from  a  railroad  representative  to  an 
editor  of  a  small  daily  which  is  alleged  to 
have  stated:  “I  am  not  allowed  to  put  our 
side  of  the  case  against  the  big  trucks  into 
the  paid  advertising,  which,  quite  frankly, 
is  sent  out  only  to  the  end  that  some  of  the 
news  and  editorial  matter  may  get  into  print.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  years  has  led  a 
campaign  urging  business  and  industry  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  activities  td  the  public 
through  public  relations  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  We  believe  it  is  just  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  business 
was  admittedly  in  the  “dog  house”  with  both 
government  and  public. 

But  we  join  KPA  and  other  newspaper 
groups  in  condemning  the  efforts  of  adver¬ 
tisers — any  advertisers,  and  especially  those 
placing  institutional  or  public  relations  copy 
— to  place  their  advertising  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  so-called  “news"  or  “editorial” 
material  will  also  be  ased. 

The  practice  is  not  new.  It  has  been  tried 
before  and  will  be  tried  again  only  because 
enough  newspapers  —  predominantly  smaller 
ones — have  cooperated  with  the  advertiser  to 
make  it  appear  worthwhile.  The  newspapers 
have  the  power  to  wipe  out  the  practice  if 
they  would  all  refuse  to  accept  such  condi¬ 
tions  whether  implied  or  explicit. 

The  technique  of  printing  “news”  or  “edi¬ 
torial”  material  received  from  an  advertiser, 
regardless  of  its  newsworthiness  or  timeliness 
or  whether  it  fairly  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  editor,  will  slowly  but  surely  destroy 
reader  interest  and  reader  confidence  in  the 
newspaper.  Those  are  two  of  the  things  an 
advertiser  expects  to  get  when  he  buys  space 
in  the  paper.  As  they  disappear,  so  will  the 
advertiser — all  advertisers. 

TWO  REBUFFS 

TWICE  in  the  last  few  months  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  expressed  its  displeasure  over  the 
extravagant  spending  policies  of  ITU  officers. 
First  the  members  defeated  a  referendum 
on  a  2'/i%  special  defense  fund  assessment, 
and  now  they  have  rejected  a  proposal  for  a 
2%  defense  fund  assessment  which  involved 
constitutional  changes.  Both  votes  were  about 
two  to  one. 

Before  the  last  vote,  the  officers  issued 
warnings  of  “the  end  of  our  craft  union  and 
the  utter  bankruptcy  of  our  mental  and  moral 
fibre”  if  the  referendum  was  not  approved. 
We  don’t  think  it  means  the  end  of  the  ITU. 
But  we  do  think  these  two  votes  are  man¬ 
dates  to  ITU  officers — more  powerful  than 
any  so-called  “mandates”  they  claim  to  have 
received  in  conventions — to  stop  depleting  the 
union  treasury  which  has  spent  millions  of 
irretrievable  dollars  in  pursuit  of  an  unbend¬ 
ing,  short-sighted  strike  policy. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


eral  manager  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Corp.,  who  will  assume  some  of 
the  executive  duties  previously 
under  the  direction  of  Norman 
Chandler,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


'Most  Admired  Woman' 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Henry  Doorly,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  has 
received  the  annual  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts. 


Adam  J.  Kalb,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sanger  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald,  is  leaving  that  position  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  director  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello. 

He  succeeds  Riley  D.  Allen,  who 
has  joined  the  Idaho  Free  Press 
at  Nampa. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  to  succeed 

Joseph  M.  Luers,  advertising 

account  executive,  1—., _ _ 

advertising  promotion  manager  of  department  of  the  ^  news  staff  has 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times.  '  j  - 


AUen 


Darrah 


S.  C.  Van  Curon,  manager  of 
the  Harlan  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  Newspaper  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Kentucky,  succeeding  Her¬ 
man  Phelps,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lexington  Herald. 


j  Jeannette  R.  Reese,  a  bride- 
has  been  named  eject.  The  vacancy  in  the  social  j 

been  filled  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Maureen  Connelly. 

Art  Subert,  former  advertising  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

manager  of  the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  John  H.  Burke,  for  many  years 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  adver-  national  advertising  director  of  the 
tising  staff  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  the 
News-Review.  Hudson  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun  and 

*  "'  •  the  five  weekly  newspapers  pub- 

Henry  j.  Lojek  has  been  ap-  lished  by  the  Enterprise  Press, 

pointed  assistant  classified  manager  Inc.,  Marlboro,  has  been  named 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ga-  managing  editor  of  those  publica- 
zette  upon  his  return  from  mili-  tions.  He  will  continue  to  head  the 
tary  service.  national  advertising  department. 

*  «  * 

Robert  J.  Linton,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Magnolia 
(Ark.)  Banner  News,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Russellville  (Ark.)  Courier  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Leland  Duvall,  who  has 
been  serving  as  acting  business 
manager,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  daily. 


John  B.  Mullaney,  52,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  since  1943,  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 


.  .  .  Top  place  on  U.  S.  voters' 
’Woman-of-the-Year’  list  goes, 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


Austin  F.  Cross,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen  columnist  and  magazine 
writer,  now  has  a  daily  sponsored 
radio  program  in  which  he  high¬ 
lights  the  news. 


Mullaney  Kennon 

(Ohio)  News,  succeeding  Hugh 
Kane,  retired.  Jack  Kennon,  for¬ 
merly  political  editor,  has  moved 
up  to  Mr.  Mullaney’s  place  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  7, 
page  58). 


Charles  deGanhal,  for  the  last 
three  years  a  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


.  .  .  For  the  title,  'Most  Ad¬ 
mired  Woman  in  the  World,' 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  outstripped  all 
competitors  in  the  recent  poll 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Benny  C.  Sands,  former  night 
editor  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 

Press-Chronicle,  has  assumed  the 

editorship  of  the  Covington  (Va.)  _ . . . . ^  _ _  _ _ _  . . . 

Virginian.  He  began  newspaper  Award  of  the  Maryland  Depart-  (Conn.)  Evening  Register,  to  join 
work  on  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  rnent.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  the  news  staff  of  the  Shore  Line 
News-Free  Press  in  1941  and  sub-  Auxiliary.  Times,  Guilford  weekly, 

sequently  worked  on  several  Ten-  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

nessee  newspapers.  James  E.  Pet^son  has  resigned  Collier,  former  Ft.  Worth 

ru...  V  C  ,  as  nrianagmg  editor  of  the  Moor-  (Tex.)Smr-re/egromsportswrit- 

f  .K  ^  I  Dady  News.  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 

Nru-Xv-  Roseburg  {Ore.)  ^  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Ixens-Review,  was  presented  a  Na-  David  R.  Bowers,  former  city 

tional  Newspaper  Week  award  at  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal  *  ,* 

the  January  26  meeting  of  the  in  Pocatello,  has  been  named  man-  Paul  C.  Otis,  the  Plattsburgh 
Roseburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aging  editor,  succeeding  Clayton  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republican  s  city 
Presentation  was  made  by  Carl  C.  F.  Darrah,  who  has  joined  the  editor  and  a  member  of  the  news- 
Webb,  ONPA  manager  and  a  Idaho  Free  Press  at  Nampa.  {Continued  on  page  36) 

member  of  the  national  committee 

sponsoring  the  1952  national  ob-  Ip -  j 

servance. 


.  .  .  Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  won 
millions  of  friends  all  over  the 
world  through  her  popular 
daily  column  in  which  she  re¬ 
flects  on  the  events  and  person¬ 
alities  of  our  times. 


come 


Cinciniuiti  Times-Star 

.  to  the  ever  growing  list  of  subscribers  to 


John  E.  Heselden,  who  has 
been  ^sistant  to  Karl  Thiesino, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association 
the  past  five  years,  is  joining  the 
^vertising  department  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  on 
April  1. 


Phone,  wire  or  urite  for 
samples  and  rates 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

Phone  or  wire  for  descriptive  material 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dct  MoIrm  488  Madison,  New  York 


}'  Briggs,  former 

advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror.  The 
post  was  formerly  held  by  Philip 
Chandler,  vicepresident  and  gen- 
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paper’s  editorial  staff  since  1938, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Oswego 
bureau  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard.  Succeeding  him  will 
be  Clarence  Bishop,  one-time 
sports  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  Virginia  Lytle  Jenson 
has  joined  the  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian-Budget  as  a  reporter,  han¬ 
dling  marine  and  courthouse  beats. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Joe  Lytle, 
one-time  publisher  of  the  Scio 
(Ore.)  Tribune,  and  has  worked 
for  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  and 
the  Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal. 

«  *  * 

Roger  Treat,  a  reporter  on  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
since  last  August,  has  become  a 
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deskman  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register.  He  was  formerly 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  and  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald-American. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Eisen  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  to  join  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  as  general 
assignment  reporter.  He  has  been 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  the  Tokyo  Pacific  Stars 
it  Stripes,  and  the  Washington 
Court  House  (Ohio)  Record- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ann  D.  Clark,  who  joined 
The  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe, 
Dec.  1,  1951,  has  been  named  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  She  succeeds  Mrs. 

Calla  F.  Scott,  who  resigned  to 
make  her  home  in  Los  Lunas, 
N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Welch,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  political  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  local 

Guild. 
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Ricardo  Brown,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  and  Duane  Dilts,  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  have  left 
the  .staff  to  go  to  the  West  Coast. 
Martha  Garrett,  Federal  build¬ 
ing  reporter,  has  resigned  to  return 
to  her  home  in  Macon,  Ga. 

ewe 

Bruce  Shelton,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  and  Col.  Woolsey 
Finnell,  former  State  Highway 
Director  and  retired  Army  Engi¬ 
neer.  have  joined  the  paper’s  staff 
to  write  special  articles  on  local 
matters. 

non 

Mrs.  Irma  Evans  has  joined  the 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  bureau  staff  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  She  will  do  general  news 
coverage. 

*  *  * 

Morgan  Parker,  veteran  Ar¬ 
kansas  deskman,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  staff  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  in  Little  Rock. 

WWW 

Erank  J.  Campbell,  formerly 
with  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier. 

on* 

William  G.  Leverty,  chief  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  copy  desk,  has  been  named 
visiting  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

non 

Myrton  S.  Reed,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  on  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  study  color  photography. 

WWW 

R.  Kenneth  Evans  has  been 
employed  by  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  to  con¬ 
duct  a  survey  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  cultural  activities  in 
.  the  Klamath  Basin.  His  series  of 
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“Tell  me,  does  sending  prize-winning  carriers  on  these  trips  pay  off  as 
a  promotion?” 


articles  will  appear  once  a  week 
for  15  weeks. 

non 

J.  S.  Russell,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  farm  editor, 
recently  was  proclaimed  an  offi¬ 
cial  North  Carolina  “Country 
Squire”  by  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 


joined  the 
Union  as  ! 
reporter. 


Springfield  (Mass.) 
general  assignment 


Deloris  Robinson  has  moved 
up  from  copy  girl  to  the  city  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


George  Berrelli,  former  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 
has  joined  the  city  news  staff  as 
courthouse  reporter. 

*  ♦  • 

A.  McNeil  Howard,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Clemson  College 
athletic  publicity  bureau,  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

non 

Mrs.  Barry  Bingham,  books 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  wife  of  the 
paper’s  editor,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Book¬ 
mobile  Project,  a  plan  to  make 
books  available  to  rural  areas. 

*  *  * 

Anna  Beth  Morris,  reporter 
and  later  rewrite  on  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News 
for  several  years,  has  resigned  to 
go  to  Houston. 

*  <i>  * 

Fred  Sheasby,  political  reporter 
for  40  years  on  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers,  retired  Jan.  31  from  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  with  which  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  since  1924. 

non 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  publisher,  has  become  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail. 

non 

James  M.  Perry  has  resigned 
from  the  state  desk  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

non 

John  R.  Eindley,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  has 


Hugh  Trader  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News -Post  is  the  winner 
of  the  Lanigan  Award  for  the  belt 
International  Baseball  League 
story  of  1952. 

*  *  * 

D.  D.  Bonafede  has  moved 
from  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

non 

Frank  A.  McDevitt,  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  succeeding  Sigurd  Hagen, 
city  ^itor  of  the  Daily  News. 

•  •  • 

Ralph  R.  Wiltse,  graduate  of 
the  Princeton  University  school 
of  journalism,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  as  a  reporter. 

He  replaces  George  Rodman, 
who  has  accepted  employment  in 
Chicago,  Ill. 

*  n  * 

James  Saulsbury,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Rialto  (Calif-) 
Record,  has  joined  the  city  stffl 
of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif) 
Sun-Telegram. 

n  n  * 

John  C.  Polly,  formerly  ne« 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram,  is  now  exeini- 

tive  editor  of  the  Sunday  edition 

of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press. 

♦  ♦  *  % 

Anthon  L.  Foy  has  resumed 
duties  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  after 
returning  from  active  duty  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
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1*  For  hundrsdt  of  yoor*  the  coast  of 
Baffin  Island  in  Northern  Canada  has 
been  an  Eskimo  home  and  hunting 
ground.  The  Baffin  Island  Eskimos 
were  known  throughout  the  North  for 
their  skill  as  seal  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men.  They  lived  on  raw  seal  meat  and 
raw  fish.  Their  existence,  while  prim¬ 
itive,  was  a  happy  one. 


f2«  light  yoort  ago  the 

Canadian  government  set 
up  a  system  of  family  al¬ 
lowance  under  which  the 
Baffin  Island  Eskimos  re¬ 
ceived  $5  a  month  for  each 
~  child  — as  did  all  other 
Canadians.  These  allowances,  called 
“kenauyaksaif’by  the  Eskimos,  rep¬ 
resented  more  money  than  most  of 
them  had  ever  seen  at  one  time. 


3«  To  Iho  Eskimos,  their  new-found 
wealth  meant  they  didn’t  have  to  hunt 
seals  or  catch  fish  any  more.  Most  of 
them  left  their  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  and  moved  in  close  to  the 
trading  posts  where  they  received 
their  monthly  handouts  and  could  buy 
the  niceties  of  civilization. 


fass.) 

iment 


4*  Tho  Eskimos'  new  life  was  soft  and 
easy— for  they  had  complete  security. 
But  because  they  no  longer  needed  to 
provide  for  themselves  they  lost  all 
vigor  and  ambition.  As  a  result,  the 
government  is  now  trying  to  get  them 
to  move  away  from  the  trading  posts 
and  start  producing  or  forfeit  their 
allowances.  But  this  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish.  For  the  Eskimos 
have  grown  to  depend  on  their  securi¬ 
ty  so  much  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  their  former  life  of  freedom 
and  independence. 


more 

inser 

belt 

;agw 


5*  Th*  important  point  of  the  story 
is  this:  enslavement  by  security  isn’t 
something  that  happens  only  to  Eski¬ 
mos.  In  fact,  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world  see  nothing  wrong  with 
a  welfare  society.  But  welfare  plans 
are  like  dope.  The  doses  are  small  and 
pleasant  at  first,  but  they  eventually 
enslave  us.  For  that  reason,  we  Amer¬ 
icans  must  maintain  our  self-reliance, 
our  productivity  and  our  freedom.  For 
these  things,  after  all,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  America’s  greatness. 


INCORPORATED  IN  CAIIFORNIA,  OCTOIER  17, 1090 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to 
a  discussion  of  how  and  why  Ameri¬ 
can  business  fiinctions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company, 
Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17, 
California. 

MANUfACTNRERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON, 

THE  AAIAZMG  PURPU  MOTOR  ON. 
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Manchester  Guardian 
Plans  London  Edition 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  Manchester  Guardian,  131- 
year-old  British  provincial  news¬ 
paper  with  international  influence, 
is  planning  a  London  edition,  using 
revolutionary  new  transmission 
methods. 

Laurence  P.  Scott,  board  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director  of  the 
newspaper,  explained  some  of  the 
details  of  the  plan  to  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  reporter  on  the  Cunard 
liner  Queen  Mary  as  she  steamed 
into  New  York  Harbor  Feb.  6. 

The  43-year-old  publisher,  a  tall, 
slender  man  with  graying,  receding 
hair  and  keen  brown  eyes,  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Guardian’s  famous 
former  editor,  G.  P.  Scott,  and  is 


Laurence  Scott 

himself  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Press  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  director  of 
Reuters. 

Month  in  U.  S. 

Mr.  Scott  plans  to  spend  some 
time  in  New  York,  conferring  with 
his  newspaper’s  correspondent,  Ali¬ 
stair  Cooke,  and  then  to  go  to 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  He 
said  the  Guardian  has  close  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  interchanging  correspon¬ 
dents  in  some  instances.  After¬ 
wards,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Scott, 
he  will  go  to  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  spending  four 
weeks  in  the  U.  S.  This  is  Mr. 
Scott’s  first  visit  here  in  seven 
years. 

The  Guardian  publishes  a  weekly 
air-mail  tabloid-size  edition,  12,- 
000  copies  of  which  are  flown  to 
the  U.  S. 

“It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  anti-American  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  British  press  at  present,” 
remarked  Mr.  Scott.  “But  it  is  a 
superficial  thing.  In  a  real  emer¬ 
gency,  we  should  be  with  you  be¬ 
yond  question.” 

He  said  four  out  of  five  British 
publishers  are  satisfied  with  the 
newsprint  supply  since  the  increase 
last  August. 

“While  we  are  satisfied  with  the 


volume,  we  hope  now  to  get  the 
price  down,”  he  said. 

The  publisher  explained  that  his 
newspaper  is  announcing  its  plans 
for  the  London  edition  three  years 
in  advance  of  publication  in  order 
to  place  orders  for  machinery  and 
to  give  time  to  the  trade  unions  to 
assimilate  the  plan. 

“It’s  distinctly  an  innovation  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  the  trade  unions  are  with 
us,”  said  Mr.  Scott.  “As  a  matter 
of  labor  relations,  the  plan  should 
be  fully  explained  in  advance.” 

The  plans,  marking  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  three  years  of  secret  work 
by  a  team  of  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  are  part  of  the  paper’s  plan 
to  win  a  bigger  national  circula¬ 
tion  against  the  competition  of  the 
bigger  London  dailies.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  orthodox  method 
of  publishing  in  another  city — set¬ 
ting  up  a  complete  news  plant 
there — is  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  130,000-circulation  Guardian. 

The  Guardian  will  use  modern 
inventions,  photographic  telegraph 
transmission  and  lithographic  print¬ 
ing.  It  will  go  to  press  in  Man¬ 
chester  each  evening  as  usual.  A 
proof  will  be  pulled  of  each  page 
and  transmitted  photographically 
to  London,  180  miles  away. 

In  London,  the  photographic 
film  of  each  page  will  be  turned 
into  a  plate  for  lithographic  print¬ 
ing.  By  this  means  almost  perfect 
copies  of  the  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  London  and  Southern 
England  three  and  one-half  hours 
earlier  than  the  Guardian  can  at 
present  get  copies  there. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  although  ex¬ 
periments  to  bring  about  the  novel 
method  of  two-city  publishing  have 
been  in  progress  for  three  years,  he 
is  only  now  in  position  to  place 
orders  for  the  necessary  machinery, 
which  will  take  a  considerable  time 
to  deliver.  Thus  the  project  can¬ 
not  start  before  three  more  years 
have  elapsed. 

Technical  processes  involved  will 
not  be  disclosed  at  this  time.  It  is 
believed  the  paper  has  pioneered 
improvements  on  the  existing 
methods  of  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  by  wire  over  long  distances. 
Each  page  will  be  transmitted  full- 
sizes  (25  X  15V4  inches). 

Special  Train  Now 

Distribution  now  to  London  is 
by  special  train,  requiring  four  and 
one-half  hours  for  the  journey. 
Frequent  fogs  in  England  make  air 
distribution  unsatisfactory. 

The  Guardian,  so  far  as  is 
known,  will  be  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world  to  publish  in  a 
distant  center  by  the  combined 
photographic-lithographic  method. 

Several  London  dailies  maintain 
publishing  plants  in  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh. 


Coronation  Press 
Seats  Available 

London — ^The  Coronation  Au¬ 
thorities  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London  a  num¬ 
ber  of  press  seats  along  the  Corona¬ 
tion  processional  route  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  American  reporters 
covering  the  event. 

Application  should  be  made  to 
the  association  president  Howard 
K.  Smith,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  26,  Hallam  St.,  London, 
W.I.,  before  March  31. 

Applicants  should  send  letters 
from  their  editors  confirming  that 
they  are  working  reporters  and, 
before  being  admitted  to  press 
stands,  will  have  to  have  a  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  pass.  Mr.  Smith’s  office 
will  procure  these  passes  on  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  applicant:  Two  pass¬ 
port  sized  photographs,  full  name, 
address,  date  of  birth,  working  title 
and  organization.  The  cost  of  each 
press  seat  is  four  pounds. 


Radio  Free  Europe 
Starts  News  Service 

Vienna — Radio  Free  Europe  is 
starting  a  new  feature  and  back¬ 
ground  service  to  be  distributed  to 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  The  new  service  will  be 
based  on  information  on  Eastern 
Europe  gathered  at  RFE’s  Munich 
headquarters. 

Russell  Jones,  who  resigned  as 
United  Press  bureau  manager  in 
Vienna  to  take  over  the  new  oper¬ 
ation,  said  the  service,  delivered 
by  mail,  will  consist  of  about  20 
articles  a  month. 

Before  coming  here  in  August, 
1951,  Mr.  Jones  was  U.P.  chief  in 
Prague,  and  the  last  correspondent 
to  leave  that  country. 

■ 

Swedish  Daily  Sends 
Woman  to  Ottawa 

Ottawa  —  Mrs.  Maj  Jarke  of 
Stockholm  Expressen  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Press  Gallery.  She  is  the 
second  woman  member  among 
60-odd  males  who  report  the 
news  of  Canada’s  Parliament. 

Although  Mrs.  Jarke  is  making 
a  first  sojourn  in  Canada,  she  has 
travelled  extensively  in  South 
America  as  a  correspondent  for 
Expressen.  She  spent  some  time 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine. 

■ 

Election  in  Idaho 

Boise,  Idaho — Leland  G.  Bur- 
ress,  Gooding  (Idaho)  Leader,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Idaho 
Press  Association.  Robert  Bailey, 
Buhl  (Idaho)  Herald,  is  president 
of  the  Idaho  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  The  two  were  elec¬ 
ted  at  directors’  meetings  which 
climaxed  a  joint  convention  of 
the  two  groups  here  recently. 
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RADIO-TV 

ABC-Paramount 
Theaters  Are 
To  Be  Merged 

The  merger  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  and 
United  Paramount  Theatres,  Inc., 
is  being  consummated  immediate¬ 
ly,  it  was  announced  by  the  two 
companies  following  authorization 
of  the  merger  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The 
merged  company  will  be  known 
as  American  Broadcasting  -  Para¬ 
mount  Theatres,  Inc.,  and  will  op¬ 
erate  in  the  home  broadcasting, 
motion  picture  theatre,  and  allied 
fields. 

The  merger  is  being  effected 
through  an  exchange  of  common 
stock  of  ABC  for  a  combination 
of  preferred  and  common  stock 
of  the  merged  company.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  their  1,689,017  shares  of 
common,  ABC  stockholders  will 
receive  608,047  shares  of  5%  $20 
par  preferred  and  666,717  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  merged 
company.  The  common  stock 
held  by  stockholders  of  United 
Paramount  will  remain  unchanged. 

As  a  division  of  American 
Broadcasting-Paramount  Theatres. 
Inc.,  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  continuing  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  ABC  trade  name, 
will  operate  the  owned  radio  and 
television  stations  in  New  York 
(WJZ,  WJZ-FM,  WJZ-TV);  Chi¬ 
cago  (WENR,  WENR-FM,  WB- 
KB);  Detroit  (WXYZ,  WXYZ- 
FM,  WXYZ-TV):  Los  Angeles 
(KECA,  KECA-FM,  KECA-TV); 
San  Francisco  (KGO,  KGO-FM, 
KGO-TV),  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  ABC  Radio  Network 
as  well  as  the  ABC  Television 
Network. 

Theatre  operations  of  the 
merged  company  will  continue  to 
be  conducted  on  a  decentralized 
basis  by  subsidiary  regional  oper¬ 
ating  companies. 

■ 

Newsmen's  Forecasts 
Recorded  for  Museum 

Dallas  —  Dallas  newsmen  had 
their  hopes  for  the  world  during 
the  next  75  years  indelibly  etched 
on  records  this  week  for  inclusion 
in  the  world’s  first  “Vocal  Time 
Capsule,”  being  compiled  for  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Museum  at 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Historians  in  the  year  2027,  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Edison’s  in¬ 
vention  of  the  recording  machine, 
will  be  able  to  compare  these 
spoken  aspirations  with  hundr^ 
of  others  voiced  by  outstanding 
men  and  women. 

The  Dallas  recording  on  an 
Ediphone,  led  off  by  O.  H.  P- 
King,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  recently  returned  from 
Korea  and  now  assigned  here,  was 
one  of  many  scheduled  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 
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L«w  Page,  G-E  flald  and  application  anginaor  ratponti- 
bt«  for  centoiidating  modarn,  miniotur*  studio,  intpact* 
a  n*w  Oanaral  Elactric  Synchro-lit*  Film  Projtctor. 


Engineers  Now  Able  to  Demonstrate  Equipment 


Seminars  Planned 


Engineers  check  control  room  ec)uipment  and  demonstrate  how  studio  can  be 
used  for  actual  programming.  Studio  includes  complete  lighting  arrangement. 
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Under  Actual  Operating  Conditions  in  Complete, 
Self-Sustaining  Studio  Capable  of  Programming. 


A  COMPLETE,  miniature  television  studio  has 
been  established  by  General  Electric  in  downtown 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 
and  instruction. 

All  of  G-E’s  newest,  most  advanced  TV  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  consolidated  in  this  studio,  allowing 
interested  personnel  from  stations  throughout  the 
country  to  operate,  examine,  and  learn  about  the 
technical  operation,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  General  Electric  television  equipment  under 
actual  working  conditions. 

Studio  Set-up 

Lew  Page,  G-E  field  and  application  engineer,  is 
responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  this  studio.  Page 


and  his  staff  have  divided  the  studio  into  four  main 
parts.  The  first  is  a  fully  equipped  control  room 
where  switching,  special  effects  and  operation  of 
control  panels  can  be  demonstrated.  Suggested  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pieces  of  equipment  in  racks  and 
their  location  is  displayed. 

The  projection  room  is  complete  with  a  film 
camera  channel,  a  slide  projector,  a  Synchro-Lite 
film  projector  and  G-E’s  two  new,  advanced  mirror 
change-over  designs. 

In  the  studio  proper,  a  live  pick-up  camera  chan¬ 
nel  and  the  latest  lighting  arrangements  with  a 
master  switchboard  have  been  installed.  The  studio 
is  set  up  for  actual  programming. 


General  Electric  plans  to  hold  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  during  this  year  at  its  new  TV  studio  for 
television  broadcast  personnel. 

The  plan  is  to  invite  TV  station  personnel,  con¬ 
sulting  engineers,  station  reps,  educators  and  others 
to  attend  talks  and  discussions  at  the  studio.  They 
would  also  be  allowed  to  inspect  and  to  operate  all 
of  G-E’s  TV  equipment  in  the  studio. 

Qualified  engineers  will  be  available  to  suggest 
arrangements,  operation  and  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment.  These  men  will  be  chosen  from  G-E’s  ex¬ 
perienced  engineering  staff. 


G-E  CONSOLIDATES  TV  EQUIPMENT 
IN  MODERN,  MINIATURE  SYRACUSE  STUDIO 


The  whole  studio  is  tastefully  decorated  and  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  a  conference  room  to 
discuss  equipment  from  a  technical  standpoint. 

It  was  set  up  in  downtown  Syracuse  because  it 
is  more  convenient  both  to  the  city’s  hotels  and  to 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  station. 


TEitOUIFlilBir  NEWS 


Built  to  do  a 
variety  of  work 
eMeiently! 

When  it  comes  to  VERSATILITY  you  can’t  beat 
Intebtype*  Mixer  line  composing  machines.  They 
take  every  class  of  work  in  stride . . .  text,  heads, 
display,  job  work.  Here’s  why . . . 

Quick  mixing  of  mats  from  adjacent  magazines 
with  the  Finger-flip  Shift. 

No  waiting  for  matrices  to  distribute  due  to 
continuous  distribution. 

Magazine  positions  changed  easily  by  power 
instead  of  push. 

Automatic  quadding  and  centering  eliminates 
fumbling  and  fussing  with  spacebands. 

Smooth,  uniform  keyboard  action  requires  only 
a  light,  effortless  touch. 

Fewer  iiner  or  moid  changes  with  Intertype 
Six-Mold  Disk. 

All  of  these  energy-saving,  time-saving  features  are 
available  on  Intertype  Mixers.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  the  new  Intertype  catalog  to  the  nearest  district 

office  listed  below.  Text  in  Century  Schoolbook  and  Gothic  16 


Two  Baiic  Inlertyp* 
Mixer  Modele 
MODEL  F 
(90  Channel 
Main  Magazines) 
MODEL  G 

(Combination  72  and 
90  Channel  Magazines) 


'  intertype 

V  o  neon  a  t  m  o  .v 

Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco  11,  Cal 

Chicago  10,  Ill.  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.  Boston  10,  Mass. 

IN  CANADA : 

Toronto  Ty|)e  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Etooh  to  Progressive  intertype 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Test  Pages  Show 
Shrinkage  Effects 

Embodying  a  long  series  of  test 
printings,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  sent  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  executives  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  16  full  news  pages  which 
show  the  effects  of  shrinkage  in 
stereotyping. 

The  effects  of  shrinkage  on 
body  type  faces  for  newspaper  to  a  common  standard,  to  print 
printing  have  been  apparent  for  them  on  one  press  and  with  the 


pages,  varying  in  width  from 
1514  to  15%  inches,  could  be 
printed  under  identical  flat-bed 
conditions  with  the  original  slug 
page,  which  is  16%  inches  wide. 
Had  the  stereotyped  pages  been 
printed  on  rotary  presses  their 
varying  dimensions  would  have 
necessitated  different  press  runs. 


The  test  page,  with  its  settings 
in  identical  copy,  also  becomes  a 
useful  comparison  of  word-count 
characteristics.  The  Times  Ro¬ 
man,  most  compact  in  alphabet 
length,  sets  1,160  words  in  a  2114- 
inch,  12-pica  column  of  8  on  9 
point.  The  word-count  drops  as 
the  type  faces  open  up  with  in- 


Thus  the  immediate  basis  for  com-  creased  alphabet  length  to  the 


parison  of  printing  effects  would 
have  been  lost,  in  part  at  least. 

The  conditions  of  presswork  on 
these  pages  having  been  brought 


many  years.  They  have  been  an 
important  factor  (together  with 
high  speed  printing  and  rubber 
rollers)  in  determining  the  design 
of  body  types  for  maximum  read¬ 
ability. 

The  test  pages  demonstrate  three 
degrees  of  shrinkage  against  a  di- 
rect-from-slugs  impression.  The 


same  pressmen  controlling  careful 
impression,  it  became  practicable  to 
print  several  kinds  of  paper  and 
keep  them  comparable  in  printed 
results. 

Answer  Many  Questions 
These  pages  answer  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  effects  of  shrink¬ 
age  in  stereotyping  in  various  de- 


moderate  shrinkage,  recently  em¬ 
phasized  by  ANPA’s  action  for  an 
1114  pica  column,  gives  all  body  DarlfAr  FlfiCffifl 
types  a  more  favorable  opportun-  ■  Oil»vl  LlvilvU 
ity  to  hold  legibility.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  extreme  114- 
inch  shrinkage,  when  still  used  for 
newsprint  economy,  does  not  dis¬ 
tort  such  faces  as  Corona  and 
Paragon. 


shrinkages  are  14 -inch,  13/16-  g^ees.  They  show  that  the  more 
inch,  and  lV&-inch  across  the  full 
8-coiumn  page. 

The  test  pages  are  printed  in 
black  on  four  kinds  of  paper:  a 
warm  gray  and  a  cool  gray  news¬ 
print,  a  white  book  paper,  and  a 
gray  book  paper  similar  to  news. 

The  latter  two  book  papers  are 
for  preservation  of  these  experi¬ 
mental  studies,  since  the  news¬ 
print  pages  will  have  limited  life. 

Six  Faces  of  Type 
The  method  of  production  was 
carefully  established  to  assure  nor¬ 
mal  test  conditions  and  to  obtain 
results  of  comparative  significance. 

The  test  page  was  laid  out  for 
identical  settings  in  the  six  faces 
of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group: 

Times  Roman,  Corona,  Excelsior, 

Ionic  No.  5,  Paragon  and  Opticon. 

Using  the  8-point  size  of  each 
face,  on  9-point  slug  body,  a  col¬ 
umn  of  identical  copy  was  com¬ 
posed  in  each.  Each  slug  was  cast 
four  times.  Thus  four  original 
type  pages  became  available,  iden¬ 
tical  as  to  copy,  identical  in  their 
slug  casting  and  in  their  makeup. 

Using  these  original  type  forms, 
the  first  was  held  intact  to  be 
printed  direct  as  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.  The  other  three  forms 
were  molded  for  stereotyping,  us¬ 
ing  stereo  matrices  and  methods 
duly  controlled  to  produce  the 
specified  degrees  of  shrinkage.  No 
type  form  was  molded  twice — 
there  was  a  clean,  original  page 
for  each  molding.  Thus  any  pos¬ 
sible  distortion  of  the  type  by  re¬ 
peated  molding  pressures  was 
eliminated. 

At  this  stage  of  the  test,  instead 
of  casting  the  three  stereo  matrices 
to  make  cylindrical  plates  for  con¬ 
ventional  rotary  press  printing,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  flat  cast 
of  each.  Thus  the  three  cast 


maximum  of  Opticon,  which  sets 
970  words  in  a  21V4-inch  column. 
This  is  a  range  of  nearly  20  per 
cent  in  the  space-filling  traits  of 
the  six  body  faces. 

The  selection  of  three  degrees 
of  shrinkage  was  determined  by 
prevailing  newspaper  practices — 
1V6  inches  being  the  extreme  on 
an  8-column  page.  In  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  the  stereotype  matrices  in 
the  varying  widths.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  newspaper  plants  co¬ 
operated  with  Linotype  on  these 
tests.  The  matrix  manufacturers 
helped  by  furnishing  mats  prop¬ 
erly  conditioned. 


Horace  H.  Parker,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Associa- 


571  Pages  Handled 
For  Record  Edilion 

A  highlight  of  the  New  York 
News  staff’s  successful  efforts  to 
make  advertising  hay  while  the 
Christmas-shopping  sim  shone  last 
December  was  a  production  rec¬ 
ord  set  for  the  Sunday  paper. 
This  involved  the  processing  of 
571  pages  for  the  15  units  which 
made  up  the  issue  of  Dec.  7.  They 
carried  a  total  of  433,245  lines  of 
advertising — another  all-time  high. 

The  number  of  pages  in  each 
of  the  units  of  the  record-breaker 
was: 

Main  Section  . 128 

Brooklyn  Section  .  52 

Coloroto  Section  .  48 

Three-Star  Country  Edition ...  48 

Passaic-Bergen  Section  .  44 

Section  Two  .  40 

Queens-Long  Island  Section..  36 

Kings  Section .  28 

Hudson  Section  .  20 

Manhattan-Bronx  Section -  16 

Color  Comics  Section  .....  16 

Nassau-Suffolk  Section  .  16 

Queens  County  Section .  12 

Westchester  Section .  12 


tion,  succeeding  Harry  Miller,  vr^^ark  Section  4 

Dayton  (Ohio)  News.  Newarx  sec  o  . 

The  number  of  pages  in  each  of 
the  units  listed  above  add  up  to 
520.  The  additional  51  pages 
processed  for  the  jumbo-size  issue 
were  made  up  to  accommodate 
split-run  and  lift  ads.  These  me¬ 
chanical  miracles,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  News  operations,  en¬ 
abled  the  printing  of  44,285  lines 
of  advertising  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  handled. 

The  largest  number  of  pages  in 
a  single  distribution  unit  went  to 
Nassau-Suffolk  readers.  They  re¬ 
ceived  a  336-page  paper.  The  pre¬ 
vious  high  for  a  single  distribu¬ 
tion  unit  was  the  328-page  Nassau- 
Suffolk  paper  for  Nov.  11,  1951. 

The  stereotype  department 
pressed  out  820  mats  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  pages  fed  to  it  by  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Its  two  foundries  cast 
7,992  plates  from  the  mats — 4,546 
in  Manhattan;  3,446  in  Brooklyn. 

Texas  Clinic  Feb.  21 

The  Journalism  Department  of 
Texas  A&M  College  will  be  host 
to  the  fourth  annual  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Clinic  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  College  Station  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  21.  About  175  weekly 
and  daily  newspapermen,  includ¬ 
ing  both  publishers  and  business 
managers  as  well  as  printers,  are 
expected,  according  to  Prof.  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Burchard,  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  head. 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  for  newsmen  nowadays  on  fast-moving 
stories  like  the  Inauguration  of  President  Eisenhower  is  the  powerful 
lightweight  walkie-talkie  developed  by  RCA  Victor  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Sifpuil  Corps.  Here  yon  see  Rewriteman  Paul  Gocke  taking  the  story 
via  walkie-talkie  from  Art  Edson,  who  rode  the  atomic  cannon  in  the 
Washington  parade. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  tom,  and  I  usually  use  two  gallons 
"  of  acid  to  15  gallons  of  water  al- 

[  M  ■  though  I  have  worked  with  etchers 

tnQrflvcr  rrsiscs  f 

*  of  acid  to  15  of  water. 

»  ^IJT  “Old-timers  in  the  engraving 

N0W  I  Alfl  lAII  Alfl  business  stoutly  maintained  that 
^  any  grease  on  the  surface  ruined 

Ernest  G.  Hedlund,  head  of  the  fhe  plate.  The  new  preparation 
photo-engraving  department  of  the  revolutionary  in  that  it  gives  a 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  slightly  greasy  finish,  but  it  cleans 
News,  has  been  testing  cold  top  without^  causing  any  trouble 
print  strengtheners  in  the  shop  and  whatsoever.” 
has  come  up  with  some  definite 

opinions.  He  established  that  de-  MArhanSral  ThlAf 
partment  for  the  paper  about  six  PICilldnitdl  vlllvl 

Klamath  Falls  has  an  elevation  Named  al  San  Jose 

of  more  than  4,100  feet  with  hot  q  a.  “Jerry”  Bolman  has  been 
Summers  during  which  the  hu-  named  to  the  newlv-created  posi- 


Engraver  Praises 
New  Cold  Top  Aid 


Methanical  Chief 
Named  al  San  Jose 

G.  A.  “Jerry”  Bolman  has  been 


Davidson  Plant 
Moves  to  Brooklyn 


Davidson  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  offset  printing  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  is  moving  its  operations 
from  Chicago  to  the  plant  and 
offices  of  the  parent  company  in 
Brooklyn.  Linotype’s  president, 
Martin  M.  Reed,  said  this  transfer 
will  result  in  the  consolidation  of 
Linotype  and  Davidson  manufac¬ 
turing  operations,  in  June,  with  a 
30  per  cent  saving  in  overhead. 
Since  Linotype’s  acquisition  of 
Strain,  left,  receives  from  the  Davidson  Corporation  in  June, 


summers  aurmg  wnicn  tne  nu-  named  to  the  newly-created  posi-  joseDh  L  Auer  Hoc  nresident  1950,  several  important  additions 
midity  IS  low.  In  the  Summer  jjgn  of  mechanical  superintendent  ^  photo  of  the  *  lathe  his  feUow  have  been  made  to  the  Davidson 
months  it  was  not  uncommon  to  _  employes  had  delivered  to  bis  line  of  offset  duplicating  presses 


lose  the  whole  top  when  a  plate  (Calif.)  Mercury 
hit  the  bath.  When  the  humidity  News. 
got  below  18  it  was  almost  impos-  Formerly  me- 

sible  to  pt  out  a  satisfactory  plate,  chanical  superin- 
Last  August  Ernie  Hedlund  or-  jendent  of  the 


dered  a  tml  supply  of  Allied  Bakersfield 
Etching  Aids  Cold  Top  Print  (Calif.)  Calif  or- 
Strengthener  a  nevy  aid  to  en- 
gravers,  produced  in  Baltimore,  ^lan  has  been 
Md.  He  has  used  it  consistently  composing  r^m 
during  to  last  four  aud  a  half  ST'a.Ta" 
months  and  has  used  approxi-  j-,.- 


foreman  at  San 
Jose  since  last 


Bill  Strain  Retires 
From  Hoe  Service 


mately  one-third  of  the  first  quart  s^pt^^ber.  He  charge  of  repairs  and  service 

has**tiirnpH  mil  "niafps  at  th^^r  Californian  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  retired 

has  turned  out  plates  at  the  rate  ,q,q  tj.-  i  ,  j  • 

of  between  21,000  and  24,000  *  background  in-  cently. 

square  inches  each  month.  eludes  both  newspaper  and  adver-  His  entire  nrofessional  ca 


home  workshop.  and  folding  machines. 

The  acquisition  and  absorption 
Dili  CluibiM  of  fbe  Davidson  Corporation,  Mr. 

pill  jIiqIII  KvIIIvJ  declared,  are  part  of  Lino¬ 

type’s  long-range  plans  for  diversi- 
fication  within  the  graphic  arts 
I  rOlU  nOv  JwIYICw  equipment  field,  while  continuing 

its  leadership  in  the  production  of 
After  more  than  52  years  of  line-composing  machines, 
service  during  which  he  became  Increased  sales  for  Davidson 
one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  should  take  up  slack  in  the  parent 
industry,  William  J.  Strain,  in  firm’s  civilian  and  military  orders 
charge  of  repairs  and  service  for  in  fiscal  1953,  Mr.  Reed  told  the 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  retired  re-  annual  meeting  of  stockholders, 
cently.  The  Davidson  Corp.  has  a 

His  entire  professional  career  «"^‘er  growth  potential  than  the 


He  hi  this  to  saT of  the  new  'vas  spent  with  Hoe,  including  Parent  company,  according  to  Mr. 

product’  “It  has  really  worked  composing  room  superin-  periods  in  sales  work  and  as  pro-  predicted  avi  s 

wonders  in  my  tout  I  LvTtrM  “'ll'"' ddetmn  mannger.  However,  since  ““'IS' 


«ii”.op''e^.latolo„''tomm.  Beles.  whierprito-wSreTn  eto  3y  H  to 

ket.  With  this  high  altitude  and  «rned  with  field  work  in  inst^la-  rheST/*  rS??arch 

low  humidity,  I  have  trouble  with  an^development  cS^ttVr  R«d 

my  cold  top  during  the  Summer  ^  .  ji  u  presses.  renorted 

months  with  chipping,  breaking  nA|(|3nd  S  NBW 

through,  even  to  having  the  top  _  .  1901,  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  »  -  .  m 

come  off  on  the  last  bite.  DrOCC  IncfAllfin  completing  his  appren-  <  tlllDlOYC  UfOUDS 

“I  put  through  anything  from  iimihiivm  ticeship,  he  was  appointed  an  in-  r  »  r 

an  open  block  letter  that  requires  ^  new  8-unit  Hoe  Color-Con-  structor  in  Hoe’s  apprentice  Q|jjf|A  planl  tlijf jAnry 


k^ClIlCU  Willi  liciu  WUIK  111  IllMaiia*  — ^  t 

tion,  service  and  repair  of  Hoe 

and  development  costs,  Mr.  Reed 
Mr.  Strain  began  work  in  April,  reported. 


through,  even  to  having  the  top  _  .  1901,  as  a  machinist  apprentice.  »  -  .  gt 

come  off  on  the  last  bite.  DrOCC  IncfAllfin  completing  his  appren-  <  tlllDlOYC  UfOUDS 

“I  put  through  anything  from  iimihiivm  ticeship,  he  was  appointed  an  in-  r  »  r 

an  open  block  letter  that  requires  ^  new  8-unit  Hoe  Color-Con-  structor  in  Hoe’s  apprentice  QijjHA  pianl  tlijf jAnAy 

five  full  bites  to  get  the  depth  to  vertible  press  installation  is  nearly  school.  Later  he  became  Head 

120-line  screen.  You  should  see  complete  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Master.  Paper  Manufacturers  Company, 

some  of  my  copy!  I  get  every-  Tribune.  Erection  of  the  64-page  He  has  many  mechanical  de-  Philadelphia,  makers  of  Perfection 
thing  from  clippings  of  old  news-  producer  has  been  under  way  velopments  to  his  credit.  He  in-  Flat  Gummed  Paper  and  Convert- 
papers  to  slick  proofs  from  the  since  last  November,  when  the  troduced  the  shipment  of  press  ed  Roll  Products,  has  three  ad- 
composing  room.  Paste-ups  for  320-ton  press  arrived  here  in  nine  units  and  folders  intact,  making  ministrative  committees,  corn- 
theatres  are  frequently  cut  or  railroad  cars.  such  shipments  as  early  as  1930.  prised  of  employes,  whose  duty  it 

dinned  from  out-of-town  news-  The  15  miles  of  wiring  in-  This  reduced  installation  costs,  is  to  study  and  suggest  ways  of 


five  full  bites  to  get  the  depth,  to  vertible  press  installation  is  nearly  school.  Later  he  became  Head 
120-line  screen.  You  should  see  complete  at  the^  Oakland  (Calif.)  Master. 

some  of  my  copy!  I  get  every-  Tribune.  Erection  of  the  64-page  He  has  many  mechanical  de- 


some  of  my  copy!  I  get  every¬ 
thing  from  clippings  of  old  news- 


theatres  are  frequently  cut  or  railroad  cars.  such  shipments  as  early  as 

clipped  from  out-of-town  news-  The  15  miles  of  wiring  in-  This  reduced  installation 


viippvvA  Aivfiia  ~  -  —  - - o  —  -  -  -  - »  ,  •  rxi  j  i  A5 

papers.  Reducing  some  ads  with  eludes  the  latest  General  Electric  and  gave  the  customer  the  benefit  increasing  oince  and  plant  cm- 
news  screen  in  them  as  much  as  electronic  developments.  A.  C.  of  factory-assembled  units.  Though  ciency  and  product  quality. 


fifty  per  cent,  or  one-half  reduc-  Phelphs,  production  manager,  said  the  idea  seems  simple  in  retro-  The  three  committees  are:  Pro- 

tion-reducing  a  4-column  to  a  2-  *be  new  press  brings  the  total  spect,  Mr.  Strain  recalls  that  much  duction  and  Scheduling,  Waste  A 

column will  change  the  screen  Tribune  equipment  to  26  units.  development  of  special  bedplates.  Quality  Control,  and  Office  &  Ac- 

from  65-line  to  120-line  or  finer.  The  new  equipment  will  enable  lifting  methods,  and  shipping  pro-  counting  Procedures. 

This  new  top  aid  holds  everything  *be  Tribune  to  offer  three  colors  cedures,  was  needed  to  make  the  All  three  committees,  which 

as  it  is  on  the  print.  In  the  first  black,  with  some  restrictions,  idea  practical.  average  six  members  each,  meet 

three  bites  up  to  the  time  I  clean  In  over  50  years  of  distinguished  ®  mont 

off  the  top  for  re-etch,  the  size  I  aaIt  rioail  Itanflc  service,  a  man  accumulates  many  company  offices. 


This  new  top  aid  holds  everything  Tribune  to  offer  three  colors  cedures,  was  needed  to  make  the 
as  it  is  on  the  print.  In  the  first  and  black,  with  some  restrictions,  idea  practical, 
three  bites  up  to  the  time  I  clean  In  over  50  years  of  distinguished 

off  the  top  for  re-etch,  the  size  I  aaI#  rififlll  ItSIldf  service,  a  man  accumulates  many 

of  the  dot  is  the  same  as  it  was  VIwUll  liailUSf  awards  but  the  outstanding  one  in  . 

when  I  started  to  etch  the  plate.  UfilhAlll  llcinn  WafArl  Bill  Strain’s  memory  is  the  gold  f  Ai|||  llfAA|(||AC  AaI 

Threre  is  no  chipping  and  the  thin  WIlHOUl  USing  113101!  watch  Hoe  gave  him  in  1906  for  ^''■l***  IfWIIIlCl  WCI 

lines  are  the  same  as  they  were  Office  girls,  stenographers,  and  the  highest  apprentice  rating  in  rAVaA.TyilA  PfACC 

when  I  started.  clerks  need  fret  no  longer  over  mechanical  drawing.  More  re- 

“It  takes  just  a  minute  more  to  ink-stained  fingers  and  hands  cov-  cently,  his  fellow  employes  gave  The  Shore  Line  Times  Publish- 

start  etching  the  flat,  but  it  pays  ered  with  smudge  from  carbon  him  a  wrist  watch  on  the  occa-  ing  Co.,  Guilford,  Conn.,  publish- 

off  in  the  end.  paper  and  typewriter  ribbons,  ac-  sion  of  his  50th  anniversary  with  ers  of  the  Shore  Line  Times,  Guil- 

“Every  etcher  has  his  own  ideas  cording  to  Kelly  Products  Com-  Hoe.  ford,  and  the  Clinton  (Conn.) 


hvvnr  %ivHii  awards  but  the  outstanding  one  in 

Wilhnill  lltinn  WalArl  strain’s  memory  is  the  gold 

IfllllllUl  using  Ifdicll  watch  Hoe  gave  him  in  1906  for 

Office  girls,  stenographers,  and  the  highest  apprentice  rating  in 
clerks  need  fret  no  longer  over  mechanical  drawing.  More  re- 


‘Every  etcher  has  his  own  ideas  cording  to  Kelly  Products  Com-  Hoe. 


about  bath  and  powdering.  Some  pany  of  Compton,  Calif, 
like  a  hot  bath  (stronger  acid  so-  They  have  just  broi 
lution)  and  some  like  a  weak  bath.  Steno- Creme,  a  waterh 


pany  of  Compton,  Calif.  So  on  his  retirement,  his  Recorder,  weeklies,  has  acquired 

They  have  just  brought  out  friends  in  the  company  passed  up  a  new  Cox-O-Type  Press,  built  by 
Steno  -  Creme,  a  waterless,  rose-  the  usual  gift  of  a  watch,  and  Goss.  The  23,0()0-pound  machine 


Some  like  one  in  between.  I  pow-  scented,  greaseless  hand  cleaner,  presented  Bill  with  a  bench  ma- 
der  a  little  more  heavily  than  aver-  fortified  with  lanolin,  that  removes  chine  lathe  for  his  home  work- 
age,  without  a  drag  or  dirty  bot-  ink,  carbon  and  ribbon  smudge.  shop. 


prints  eight  newspaper  pages  at  a 
time  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
3,000  an  hour. 
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HEWSPAPER  PRESS 


on  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE 


The  Western  Prinling  c'  Lithographing  Company  has 
recently  installed  in  its  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  plant, 
a  Hoe  Coi.or-Convertible  Press  arranged  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  production  of  4-color  comic  book  signatures. 

The  press  consists  of  three  printing  units,  two  color 
cylinders,  a  double  delivery  newspaper  folder,  and  one 
Hoe  three-arm  reel  with  automatic  tension  and  full-speed 
web-splicing  mechanism. 

Press  units  and  color  cylinders  are  equipped  with 
cylinder  bearers  and  individual  color  plate  lock-up,  but 
in  all  other  resp>ects  are  standard  Hoc  newspaper  units. 

32-page  signatures  are  delivered  simultaneously  from 
both  deliveries  at  a  running  speed  of  40,000  an  hour. 
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increasing  substantially  the  output  of  Western  Printing 
ir  Lithographing  Company’s  Poughkeepsie  plant. 

The  Color-Convertible  Press  was  chosen  because  of 
its  high  productive  speed  and  case  of  operation.  All 
paper  roll  changes,  web-threading,  plating,  make-ready, 
and  adjustments  arc  made  at  pressroom  floor  level. 

For  further  particulars  of  this  remarkable  press,  print¬ 
ers  of  comics  arc  invited  to  write  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


diCO^m. 


910  East  138th  Straat  Naw  York  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHESi  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTIANO.  ORE. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Hands  Thai  Set 
Type  Help  God 

Preaching  the  Gospel  and  print¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  go  very  well  to¬ 
gether  as  far  as  four  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  employes  are 
concerned. 

Rosco  Brong,  James  Royalty, 
Harold  Sharp  and  Lloyd  Franke 
^1  hold  full-time  jobs  as  compos¬ 
itors,  yet  each  one  of  them  finds 
time  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
ordained  minister  in  the  church 
of  his  choice. 

Mr.  Brong  learned  the  trade  on 
the  Licking  Valley  Courier,  a 
West  Liberty,  Ky.  weekly  owned 
by  his  father.  He  has  been  print¬ 
ing  for  25  years.  Mr.  Brong  was 
ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in 
1934  and  held  pastorates  in  Mag¬ 
offin,  Morgan,  Garrard  counties. 

Besides  printing  and  preaching, 
Mr.  Brong  is  at  present  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  the 
Lexington  Baptist  College  in  the 
Ashland  Avenue  church  annex. 
He  also  taught  one  class  in  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  semester. 

Mr.  Brong  has  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  doctor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  ffie  distinction  of 
beginning  his  training  on  a  Pro¬ 
hibition  Party  weekly  in  South 
Dakota  at  the  age  of  nine.  He 
was  ordained  a  Methodist  minister 
in  1923  and  spent  eight  years  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  Central  New 
York  conference. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Asbury  College 
Press  in  Wilmore  for  the  past  10 
years.  He  founded  the  Press  in 
1919  while  he  was  a  student  there. 

Mr.  Royalty  also  started  his 
printing  career  in  his  father’s 
shop.  He  began  helping  his  father 
at  job  printing,  whose  shop  is  now 
located  in  Vine  Grove,  when  he 
was  15  years  old.  Later,  he 
worked  his  way  through  high 
school  and  college  by  this  means 


PRINTERS  AND  MINISTERS— Left  to  right:  Rosco  Brong,  James 
H.  Royalty,  Harold  Sharp  and  Lloyd  Franke,  who  work  in  the  com- 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-^ader,  find  time  for 
additional  careers  as  ordained  ministers. 


posing  room 


and  now  is  studying  at  George¬ 
town  College. 

Mr.  Royalty  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Red  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Vine 
Grove,  Hardin  County,  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Franke  has  been  a  printer 
for  1 1  years  and  employed  in  Lex¬ 
ington  since  1947.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene  in  1946.  At  present  he  is 
attending  Asbury  College  in  Wil¬ 
more. 

Mr.  Franke  earned  his  A.B.  at 
Kletzing  College,  University  Park, 
Iowa,  and  began  the  printing  trade 
while  in  school  there.  He  eventu¬ 
ally  hopes  to  get  a  Doctor’s  degree 
and  teach  Greek.  He  was  assis¬ 
tant  Greek  instructor  at  Asbury 
College  for  four  years. 


Heads  (raftsmen 

Nicholas  J.  Miranda,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  New- 
house  Newspapers  in  the  New 
York  area,  has  been  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Craftsmen  of  New  York.  The 
organization,  founded  three  years 
ago,  is  composed  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  foremen  of  the  New 
York  City  dailies.  The  purpose 
of  the  group  is  to  pool  knowledge 
and  take  joint  action  in  learning 
new  newspaf>er  printing  tech¬ 
niques. 


Weekly,  Too,  Saves 
With  New  Machines 

The  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  of  as  much  value  to  a 
weekly  newspaper  as  to  a  metro¬ 
politan,  it  was  found  by  Duane 
R.  Alters,  publisher  of  the  Gate 
City  Journal  at  Nyssa,  Ore. 

The  installation  of  a  four-page 
Babcock  newspaper  press  and  fold¬ 
ing  machine  accounts  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  more  than  40  hours’  time 
each  week,  he  states,  over  the 
two-page  Cottrell  press  which  had 
been  in  use  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  subscription  list  of  1,870 
requiring  a  gross  press  run  of  2,- 
000,  previously  made  it  necessary 
to  hire  school  girls  and  house¬ 
wives  for  a  total  of  35-man  hours 
to  fold  papers  by  hand.  The  new 
Dexter  folder  cuts  the  time  to  two 
hours  for  two  printers  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  12-page  edition  and  four 
hours  for  one  printer  on  a  16-page 
paper.  Large  folding  tables  have 
been  eliminated  to  make  better 
use  of  limited  floor  space. 

Texas  Editors  Debate 
Pro  and  (on  of  TTS 


You’ve  never  seen  a  finer 
news  roller  than  IDEAL’S  DX! 


'k  Gives  snap  to  your  halftones. 

★  Peps  up  your  classified  ads. 

★  Prints  dense  blacks  uniformly. 

Try  them  on  your  own  press 
and  get  years  of  satisfying  service 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Huntington  fork,  Colif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  Long  Island  City  1 ,  N.Y. 


News  editors  attending  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  seminar  recently 
took  sides  for  and  against  use  of 
the  Teletypesetter. 

“Let  us  face  the  fact  that  TTS 
is  with  us  to  stay,’’  advised  Curtis 
Cook,  Wichita  Falls  Record-News 
managing  editor. 

Objections  to  Teletypesetter  op¬ 
eration  included  these:  Newspa¬ 
pers  might  lose  their  individual 
personalities  by  using  identical 


Error-Terror  Skit 
Impresses  SlaH 

A  “mellerdrammer’’  in  the  best 
traditions  of  “East  Lynne”  was 
presented  recently  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily 
Republic, 

Written  and  directed  by  William 
M.  Schunke,  production  manager, 
the  skit  show^  newsroom,  proof¬ 
room  and  advertising  department 
employes  the  results  of  errors. 

Titled  “Error-Terror,”  the  play¬ 
let  involved  the  composing  room 
foreman.  Buck  Weaver;  Executive 
Editor  Bob  H.  Hansen,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Murray  Clark,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Loren  Rieman, 
Proofreader  Ethel  Dixon  and  Press 
Foreman  John  Bennett. 

While  employes  watched,  Mr. 
Hansen  dashed  into  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  demanded  a  re-make 
of  Page  1  to  rid  it  of  a  “libelous" 
story  that  had  slipped  by  the  desk. 
Immediately  the  press  was  stopped, 
over  the  protests  of  the  press  fore¬ 
man  and  the  circulation  manager 
who  pointed  out  he  had  thousands 
of  customers  and  hundreds  of  car¬ 
riers  awaiting  delivery. 

Just  as  the  re-make  of  Page  1 
was  about  complete,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  requested  a  cor¬ 
rection  on  a  price  in  a  display  ad. 

Things  got  too  realistic  at  one 
point  when  a  conveyor  jammed 
after  the  press  had  been  re-started. 
The  delay  threw  the  carefully- 
planned  skit  out  of  gear  tempo¬ 
rarily,  but  served  to  dramatize 
further  to  employes  what  can 
happen  beyond  their  own  depart¬ 
ments. 

New  Device  Improves 
Automatic  Quadding 

A  new  model  of  the  Star  Auto¬ 
matic  Quadding  Attachment  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a  marked  advance 
in  the  field  of  automatic  quadding 
and  centering  devices,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Linotype  Parts 
Company. 

The  new  Model  F  Star  Quad- 
der  is  actuated  by  a  separate  cam 
and  a  hydraulic  system,  which 
makes  for  absolutely  controlled 
movement  of  the  vise  jaws  in  a 
slow,  smooth  motion.  The  new 
method,  it  is  claimed,  makes  the 
Quadder  completely  independent 
of  the  linecasting  machine  to 
which  it  is  attached  in  the  sense 
that  the  state  of  wear  of  the  line- 


material;  use  of  the  new  process  casting  machine  does  not  affect  its 

operation.  The  vice  jaws  remain 
firmly  locked  when  casting  is  in 
process. 

11'/2  for  Weekly 

The  weekly  Drain  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise  has  changed  its  page  size  to 
a  tabloid  of  five  15-inch  columns 
to  the  page.  It  also  changed  to 
the  llVi-pica  column. 
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has  not  proved  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Speed  of  the  Teletypesetter  was 
among  advantages  cited  by  news 
editors  who  have  used  it. 

“You  can  fill  a  big  paper  in  a 
hurry  once  you  get  the  tape  into 
your  office,"  Mr,  Cook  said.  “The 
automatic  machine  doesn’t  have 
to  stop  for  a  smoke  or  a  drink  of 
water.” 
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tQUIPMEWT  REVIEW 


Fast  Work  to  Get 
Pidures  Into  Roto 


More  than  3,500  persons  visited 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres- 
cenfs  publishing  plant  Jan.  19-21 
during  the  “open  house”  of  a  re¬ 
cently  completed  addition  to  the 
structure. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
special  tours  for  advertisers  who 
were  shown  how  their  copy  is 
processed  from  the  time  it  enters 
the  building  until  it  appears  on  the 
presses.  The  other  two  days  were 
open  to  the  general  public. 

The  recent  addition,  124  feet 
long  and  35  feet  wide,  added 
something  more  than  11,000 
square  feet  to  the  plant.  A  new 
press  was  installed  on  the  main 
floor  and  the  second  floor  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  “ad  alley”  and  en¬ 
graving  room.  The  remodeling 
also  provided  considerable  space 
for  the  stereotyping  department 
and  provided  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  artists  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  A  new  studio  was  equipped 
and  the  old  studio  was  converted 
into  a  directors’  room. 

Three  new  Linotypes  increased 
the  battery  to  20,  of  which  five 
are  operated  by  Teletypesetters.  A 
second  melting  pot  and  other  new 
equipment,  practically  doubling  its 
capacity,  was  installed  in  the 
stereotype  room.  Considerable 
new  and  additional  equipment  al¬ 
so  was  installed  in  the  composing 
room  and  engraving  department. 

The  new  building,  construction 
of  which  began  in  April,  1951,  is 
located  at  the  north  side  of  the 
Post-Crescent  building  which  was 
occupied  originally  in  1932. 

The  new  24-page  Goss  Deka- 
Tube  press  gives  the  Post-Crescent 
a  capacity  of  72  pages  for  a  single 
run.  The  old  press  capacity  was 
48  pages  on  two  presses.  The 
press  occupies  a  space  32  feet  long 
and  7  feet  wide  on  the  main  floor 
and  in  the  basement  of  the  addi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  latest  model  tub¬ 
ular  press,  resembling  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  operation  the  two  older 


Offers  At!  These  Advantages 


•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  Corrections  once  made  stay  that  way 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  No  cost  for  type  making 

•  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Low-cost  display  composition 


•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces— full  size  range 

•  Large  size  advertising  figures 

e  Superior  figures  for  price  composition 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters 

•  Used  effectively  by  competent  compositors 

•  Instant  change  of  size  or  face 

•  Faster  setting— matrix  "gathering" 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 


DO 

THEY/^;fez7  ;&Y0U 

Just  a  minor  mechanical  ^1 
radKet?  lliat's  an  uneoo-  ' 
nomioal  wv  to  look  at  It.  No  * 

•  .  ■  not  juat  framee  to  lock 
np  your  forma. 

They  are  neoeeeary,  accurate 
equipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  aarlnr  of  time,  of 
money,  and  p^eot  mats.  Ask 
^  soy  merfuuilcai  engineer. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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Gainesville  Times 


Dedicates  Plant 


The  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times,  with  Radio  Station 
WGGA,  last  week  dedicated  to 
public  service,  “in  gratitude  and 
humility,”  a  new  Press-Radio 
Center  for  Northeast  Georgia. 

The  only  daily  in  the  ninth 
congressional  district  of  Georgia, 
an  18-county  mountain  area,  the 
Daily  Times  was  founded  six 
years  ago. 

Its  new  building,  shared  with 
the  radio  station,  is  the  result  of 
$65,000  worth  of  remodeling  to  a 
former  automobile  agency  and 
garage.  In  11,000  square  feet  are 
modern  radio  studios,  central  of¬ 
fice  areas,  and  newspaper  quar¬ 
ters.  The  newspaper  occupies 
about  7,000  square  feet. 

More  than  2,500  persons  toured 
the  plant  in  a  weekend  open 
house.  Hundreds  attended  a  brief 
dedication  ceremony  in  front  of 
the  Press-Radio  Center  and  heard 
a  local  minister  ask  the  blessings 
of  God  on  the  center. 

Charles  Smithgall,  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  president  of 
WGGA,  rededicated  both  opera¬ 
tions,  “in  humility  and  gratitude, 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
this  area  and  to  their  spiritual,  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  progress.” 

The  dedication  had  a  dramatic 
overtone.  On  Oct.  13,  the  then 
new  structure  was  hit  by  a 
$40,000  fire  which  destroyed  the 
composing  room  and  all  equip¬ 
ment.  The  press  was  damaged 
only  slightly  and  by  having  type 
set  all  over  this  neck  of  the  woods 
the  Times  managed  to  publish. 

Dedication  weekend  was  capped 
with  the  publication  of  a  40-page 
“New  Era”  edition,  the  largest  in 
the  paper’s  history,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  65  illustrations  and 
articles  on  the  new  plant.  The 
newspaper’s  five  -  man  editorial 
staff  produced  the  entire  contents 
of  the  special  edition  and  a  three- 
man  advertising  staff  handled  its 
4,300  inches  of  advertising  linage. 


Pressmen's  Chief 
Was  Editor  First 


Front  view  of  Gainesville’s  Press-Radio  Center 


12  Papers  Eligible 
For  Fairchild  'Club' 


(-H  Has  New  line 
Magnetic  Starters 


Tbis  month  marks  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  a  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
Graver  installation  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  “pioneering  in  photo¬ 
journalism  through  electronic  en¬ 
graving”  the  Ridgewood  (N.  I.) 
Herald-News  has  been  named  the 
first  charter  member  in  the  Scan- 
a-Graver  Five  Year  Club. 

John  H.  Clough,  president  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation,  presented  a  plaque 
signifying  the  event  to  Bennett  H. 
Fishier,  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
News. 

An  experimental  model  of  the 
Scan-a-Graver  was  installed  at  the 
Herald-News  Jan.  7,  1948 — 13 
months  before  the  first  production 
model  was  delivered.  Eleven  other 
newspapers  which  installed  exper¬ 
imental  models  in  1948  will  also 
see  their  fifth  anniversary  this 
year. 

They  are:  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  Flemington  (N.  J.) 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 


Announcement  is  made  by  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  of 
a  new  line  of  magnetic  starters, 
contactors  and  relays. 

This  new  line  incorporates  a 
simple  5-unit  construction  de¬ 
signed  to  install  easier,  work  bet¬ 
ter,  last  longer.  A  wrap-around 
cover  pulls  off,  fully  exposing  the 
front  and  both  sides  of  the  unit 
for  180  degree  accessibility.  The 
five  independent  parts  consist  of 
two  contact  blocks,  a  magnet  coil, 
an  armature  and  a  3-coil  or  2-coil 
overload  relay  mounted  on  a  steel 
panel.  Each  part  can  be  removed 
from  the  front  without  disturbing 
another  part. 

The  new  line  features  a  3-coil, 
adjustable  overload  relay  permit¬ 
ting  four  ratings  from  each  heater 
coil  by  changing  its  position.  This 
adjustability  provides  protection 
within  3  per  cent  of  full  load  mo¬ 
tor  rating.  The  3-coil  overload 
offers  better  protection  against 
single  phasing  where  unbalanced 
or  unstable  line  conditions  may 
occur. 

The  double  -  break  contacts 
made  of  a  special  silver  alloy,  can 


Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  York-  be  inspected  by  pulling  off  a  snap 


er,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  and 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Complete  Architeettired  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  btiildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 


MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOGATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3.  III. 


on  cover;  the  contacts  can  be  re 
moved  without  tools.  The  com 
plete  contact  block  can  be  re 
moved  by  loosening  two  screws 
the  overload  relay  by  turning  out 
two  screws.  The  armature,  which 
pivots  on  rolling  bearings,  and 
the  magnet  coil  may  be  replaced 
easily  without  tools.  The  com¬ 
plete  panel,  with  all  units  as¬ 
sembled,  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
metal  case  by  loosening  three 
screws. 

All  terminals  are  angled  to  face 
front,  and  are  equipped  with  sol¬ 
derless  connectors  that  take  a  vice¬ 
grip  on  solid  or  stranded  wire,  or 
both  ...  or  wire  of  different  sizes. 


Knoxville  Artist  Dies 


Frederick  W.  Wheeler,  for  20 
years  an  engraving  department  ar¬ 
tist  with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  died  recently. 


Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  the  new 
president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America,  started 
out  as  an  editor  and  publisher, 
switched  to  composing  room  work, 
then  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  pressroom  at  a  sacrifice  in  pay. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Dunwody’s 
rise  in  labor  unionism  is  told  by 
Fred  Roblin  in  the  American 
Pressman : 

Thomas  Edgar  Dunwody  was 
born  in  Lafayette,  Ga.,  the  son 
of  Elizabeth  Massey  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  Dunwody.  The  third 
child  in  a  family  of  three  boys 
and  a  girl,  Tom  entered  the  Thorn- 
well  (S.  C.)  Orphanage  at  the 
age  of  six  after  his  father  and 
mother  died  within  a  period  of 
six  months. 

At  the  institution,  which  is  still 
being  operated  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  acquired  his  funda¬ 
mental  education  in  the  grammar 
and  high  school  departments  after 
which  he  completed  the  college 
course  there.  At  Thomwell,  too, 
he  received  his  first  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  print  shop. 

Several  whifs  of  that  magic 
aroma — printer’s  ink — and  he  was 
soon  designing  covers  for  the  or¬ 
phanage  house  organ. 

His  real  entrance  into  the  print¬ 
ing  industry,  he  considers,  was  in 
1905  when  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Matthews 
(S.  C.)  Recorder.  This  was  the 
first  of  several  jobs  preceding  the 
day  he  started  to  work  in  a  com¬ 
posing  room  in  Atlanta.  During 
his  first  day  on  this  job  a  press 
feeder  came  over  and  struck  up 
a  conversation  with  him.  “Come 
on  down  to  the  pressroom  with 
union  men;  these  fellows  are  non¬ 
union,”  was  the  invitation  he  ex¬ 
tended.  Next  day  started  Tom’s 
apprenticeship  in  the  pressroom 
with  earnings  of  $3.75  per  week 
in  preference  to  the  $12  he  hired 
out  for  in  the  composing  room. 

His  application  for  admittance 
to  the  union  was  considered  un¬ 
favorable  because  of  his  inability 
to  feed  a  press  by  hand,  his  exper¬ 
ience  having  been  gained  on  au¬ 
tomatic  feeders.  But  when  a  strike 
occurred  and  the  foremanship  was 
offered  him,  he  spurned  it  to  stick 
with  his  striking  co-workers.  The 
strike  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
since  from  it  he  learned  that 
strikes  are  to  be  avoided  if  hu¬ 
manly  possible. 

In  December,  1907  he  was  fi¬ 
nally  issued  a  card  in  Atlanta 
No.  8,  and  union  records  show 
that  he  was  in  Chattanooga  by 
June  1910,  working  as  foreman 
in  a  commercial  shop. 

In  1912  Mr.  Dunwody  went  to 
Pressmen’s  Home  as  an  instructor 
in  the  union’s  young  technical 
trade  school — a  large  building 
with  a  few  small  machines. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

'Secret  Weapon' 
Ends  Mai  Packing 

Executives  of  grass-roots  dailies 
in  upstate  New  York  were  talking 
over  some  of  their  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  ideas  at  an  informal 
gabfest  recently. 

Up  spoke  Ted  Clark  of  the 
Cortland  Standard  to  tell  how  ef¬ 
ficiently  his  stereotype  crew  gets 
out  plates  “from  mat  to  press  in 
10  minutes.”  It’s  done  by  routing, 
too,  and  no  mat  packing. 

Everyone,  of  course,  wanted  to 
know  more.  What  “secret  weap¬ 
on”  did  he  have?  Why,  said  Mr. 
Clark,  it’s  just  a  high-speed  router 
that  makes  the  job  a  lot  faster 
than  packing.  He  has  a  Duplex 
tubular  press. 

“One  day  recently,”  he  re¬ 
marked  casually,  “Our  shop  put 
out  12  page  plates  in  an  hour.” 

Someone  pressed  for  the  name 
of  the  machine. 

“A  Royal  Straightline  Router,” 
replied  Mr.  Clark. 

Can  you  still  get  one? 

“I  don’t  konw  for  sure  but  I 
think  they’re  still  being  made. 
Ours  came  secondhand  from  a 
job  shop  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.  back  in 
1918.” 

All  they  did,  Mr.  Clark  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  design  some  gad¬ 
get  that  adapts  the  router  for 
tubular  plates. 

Getting  on  to  other  subjects, 
the  one-edition  dailies  mentioned 
several  problems  that  grow  out  of 
typographical  errors  or  last-min¬ 
ute  replates  to  make  a  new  story. 
One  paper  reported  success  with 
carbon  proofs  taken  from  the  type 


sheets  are  much  cheaper  than 
mats,  too.  I 

As  for  catching  the  small  run 
with  a  bulletin,  most  papers  just 
don’t  go  at  full  speed  because,  if 
they  did,  the  whole  run  would  be 
off  in  a  fraction  of  an  hour. 

Solving  the  deadline  headache, 
one  paper  has  designated  its  busi¬ 
ness  manager  as  the  No.  1  Boss 
in  charge  of  the  composing  room 
at  closing  time. 

Not  many  papers  save  their 
Scan-a-graver  cuts  because  they’re 
too  inflammable.  It’s  easier  and 
safer  to  file  photos.  One  business 
manager  proved  his  point  when 
he  had  a  “bonfire  test”  of  the 
plastics  being  kept  in  an  ordinary 
office  cabinet. 

Most  papers  figure  life  expec¬ 
tancy  of  linecasting  machines  at 
20-25  years.  Some  count  on  them 
lasting  40  years. 

“The  fast  writeoff  during  the 
last  10  years  is  not  advantageous 
now,”  said  a  publisher,  “but  it’s 
a  good  argument  for  buying  new 
^uipment  while  the  tax  rate  is 
high.** 


the  shop?  One  executive  figured 
the  time  taken  added  up  to  a 
week’s  pay  for  one  man  but  “it’s 
worth  it”  in  stepped-up  efficiency. 
One  paper  has  installed  a  coffee¬ 
dispensing  machine  at  a  cost  of 
$600.  Coffee  sells  at  10c  a  cup 
with  sugar,  5c  without.  The 
profits  go  to  pay  for  the  machine. 

L.  J.  Chase  Joins 
Comic  Book  Firm 

Spartan  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company  of  Sparta,  Ill.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  L.  J. 
Chase  as  resident  manager.  He 
has  spent  his  entire  business  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  printing  industry.  For 
18  years,  until  its  purchase  by  the 
Post-Dispatch,  he  was  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times. 

Spartan  is  an  affiliate  of  World 
Color  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis. 


Loading  Garage 
Has  Its  Advantages 

The  new  loading  garage  and 
conveyor  system  went  into  use  this 
month  at  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  alt  but  clearing  the 
street  of  waiting  trucks.  Built 
where  the  engraving  department 
had  been,  the  new  loading  plat¬ 
form  allows  four  trucks  to  load  at 
one  time,  backed  in.  In  storms 
folding  doors  can  be  closed. 

The  loading  garage,  or  platform, 
also  facilitates  the  handling  of 
newsprint  rolls. 

Engraving  Co-op 

Five  South  Alabama  weekly 
papers  have  rented  a  Scan-A- 
Graver  which  will  be  IcKated  in 
Opp.  Pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail 
or  bus  and  cuts  returned  the  same 
way. 


Oil  Can  Puls  Press 
Out  of  Commission 

The  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Morning 
Light  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  Chronicle-News  for  generous 
assistance,  enabling  it  to  continue 
publication  while  a  Goss  press 
was  incapacitated.  Explanation: 

“The  press  was  rolling  last  Fri¬ 
day  night,  and  in  the  process  of 
oiling  the  moving  parts,  an  oil 
can  came,  in  contact  with  parts 
which  locked  the  press  and  caused 
the  cylinders  to  shear  off,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  other  parts.” 

Suiter  In  Richmond 

IPI  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  W.  G.  Sulzer,  Jr.,  as 
manager  of  the  Richmond  branch, 
succeeding  John  Osias,  retired. 
Mr.  Osias  will  continue  in  a  sales 
and  advisory  capacity. 


the 

Star 


Quadding 

Attachment 

(FOR  LINOTYPE  OR  INTERTYPE) 

is  here! 


NOTE  TO  PRESENT  STAR 
QUADDER  OWNERS: 

No  STAR  QUADDER  is  obsolete. 
Your  present  one  can  be  converted 
to  a  hydraulic  type. 


First  shown  at  the  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  of  1950 
in  Chicago,  the  STAR  HYDRAULIC  QUADDER 
has  been  perfected  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  of  intensive  testing. 

The  hydraulic  actuation  of  this  model  translates 
itself  into  a  smooth,  soft,  positive  movement  of 
the  Vise  Jaws,  controlled  by  means  independent 
of  the  machine. 

The  STAR  Quadder  has  earned  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  for  performance  these  four  short  years. 
The  STAR  HYDRAULIC  QUADDER  assures  un- 
interrupted  production  even  beyond  the  previous 
models.  The  simplified  mechanism  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  the  Hydraulic  principle  of  actuation, 
will  mean  even  lower  upkeep,  if  possible,  and  less 
maintenance.  This  puts  the  STAR  Quadder  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  others. 

We  are  not  given  to  exaggerated  claims,  but  tfiis 
time  we  do  hot  hesitate  to  say:  THIS  IS  THE  ULTI¬ 
MATE  IN  QUADDERS. 

Write  us  for  the  details. 


How  about  “coffee  breaks”  in 
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Examine  the  Wood 
Electro-Tab  Autopaster 

Renews  Paper  Supply  at 
Running  Speed  of  Press 

The  WOOD  Electro-tab  Autopaster  is  an  un- 
l  matched  means  of  speeding-up  web-fed  print¬ 
ing  production.  This  highly  efficient  equipment 
can  be  installed  above  any  three-roll  reel  and 
operates  in  the  following  five  simple  steps: 


1.  The  Reel  is  rotated  to 
correct  pasting  position. 
(Fig.  1) 

2.  The  Brush  Arm  is 
lowered  and  automatically 
locked  in  correct  position 
for  pasting.  (Fig.  2) 

3.  Our  Patented  Surface 
Drive  Mechanism  acceler¬ 
ates  new  roll  to,  and  main¬ 
tains  it  at,  the  correct  web 
speed.  (Note:  As  yet,  the 
newly  accelerated  roll  does 
not  contact  the  running 
web  nor  does  it  affect  the 
tension  on  the  expiring 
roll.) 

4.  The  electrically  timed 
brush  is  automatically  re¬ 
leased  to  attach  the  expir¬ 
ing  web  to  the  new  roll; 
the  knife  automatically 
severs  the  web  from  the 
butt.  (Fig.  3) 

5.  The  Brush  Arm  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  non-operating 
retracted  position  and  the 
reel  is  rotated  forward  to 
the  running  position. 


Send  for  illustrated  literature 


*  WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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ICMA  Carrier  Training 
Program  Is  Launched 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Launching  of  a  nationwide 
newspaperboy  training  program, 
designed  to  help  circulation  man¬ 
agers  keep  older  boys  on  news¬ 
paper  routes  and  to  interest  new 
boys  in  route  work,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Jack  Cal¬ 
vin,  Houston  (^Texas)  Post,  presi- 
ident.  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Directly  responsible  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  program  is  an 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee,  headed  by  John  S. 
Shank,  Dayton  (O.)  News.  First 
material  developed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  series  of  SVixll  inch 
two-color  bulletins  to  be  mailed 
or  distributed  to  newspaperboys 
at  their  homes.  Basic  selling  data 
and  service  information  are 
graphically  portrayed  in  these 
bulletins. 

2  Bulletins  a  Month 

Twenty-four  different  bulletins 
are  being  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers  for  release  on  a  twice-a- 
month  basis.  The  price  to  news¬ 
papers  is  $11.25  per  thousand. 
Thus  a  newspaper  with  1,000 
carrier  boys  can  purchase  the 
bulletins  for  mailing  every  other 
week  at  a  cost  of  $22.50  a 
month. 

The  ICMA  committee  has  re¬ 
tained  Parker  Advertising  Co., 
Dayton,  to  design  and  produce 
the  bulletins  under  supervision  of 
Chairman  Shank.  Orders  for  the 
bulletins  should  be  directed  to  the 
Parker  Advertising  Co.,  1 1  W. 
Monument  Ave.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Members  of  the  ICMA  news¬ 
paperboy  training  committee 
working  with  Mr.  Shank  are: 

Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  for  Central  States 
CMA;  Joe  Hart,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  for  Mid- 
Atlantic  CMA;  George  Johnson, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Tele¬ 
gram,  for  California  CMA;  Carl 
Bieske.  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle 
Telegram,  for  Ohio  CMA;  Ralph 
Cowan,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  for 
Canadian  CMA;  Jerry  Kelleher, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times,  for  New  England  CMA; 
Elbert  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News,  for  Pacific  Northwest 
CMA;  Don  Coleman,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times  Picayune,  for 
Southern  CMA;  Dale  Kelley,  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital,  for 
Midwest  CMA;  James  Gorman, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  for  New  York  CMA; 
E-  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene  (Texas) 
News,  for  Texas  CMA.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Inter-State  CMA  is 
yet  to  be  named,  succeeding  the 
late  Dave  Thomas. 
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Business  Training  Awards 

The  Business  Training  Certifi¬ 
cates  awarded  to  successful 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
carriers  when  they  leave  their 
routes  serve  as  recommendations 
when  local  business  men  are  hir¬ 
ing  young  men  for  full-time  jobs. 
A  complete  list  of  carrier-sales¬ 
men  who  have  earned  such  certi¬ 
ficates  is  kept  on  file  in  the  News- 
Sentinel  circulation  department 
for  reference  purposes. 

Job  vacancies  at  the  News- 
Sentinel  are  filled  first,  if  possible, 
from  former  carriers  holding  cer¬ 
tificates.  Copy  boys,  dispatch 
room  messengers  and  various  cir¬ 
culation  department  jobs  are 
among  those  filled  by  former  car¬ 
riers  who  were  “diploma”  win¬ 
ners. 

To  earn  a  certificate,  a  carrier 
must  have  been  on  his  route  for 
at  least  six  months  and  main¬ 
tained  an  average  of  3.5  stars  out 
of  a  possible  five.  Under  the  5- 
Star  plan,  a  star  a  week  may  be 
earned  in  sales  (on  quota  or  at 
least  one  increase);  service  (no 
complaints);  collections  (bill  paid 
in  full  on  time);  accounting 
(route  book  in  order  and  marked 
up);  and  effort.  The  carrier  must 
also  be  recommended  for  the 
certificate  by  his  district  manager. 

Last  year,  81  certificates  were 
awarded  to  city  carriers  and  348 
to  out-of-town  carriers  in  the 
News-Sentinel  circulation  area. 

Carrier  Boy  Orchestra 

Some  25  boys  who  serve  as 
newspaper  carriers  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  tour  the 
streets  with  rhythm  in  their  feet. 

The  carriers  ar^  members  of 
the  Journal’s  Carrier  Boy  Orches¬ 
tra,  organized  in  October,  1951, 
at  the  suggestion  of  William 
Gross,  a  circulation  department 
employe. 

The  orchestra  practiced  each 
Monday  for  nine  weeks  before 
making  its  debut  at  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.  J.  The  group,  which  includes 
several  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  All-State  High  School  orches¬ 
tra,  made  an  immediate  hit  with 
the  servicemen.  Since  then  they 
have  returned  several  times  to 
Camp  Kilmer  and  have  performed 
at  service  installations  and  vet¬ 
erans’  hospitals  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Gross  is  instructor,  direc¬ 
tor  and  part-time  vocalist.  His 
work  with  the  orchestra  recently 
won  him  a  Journal  merit  award 
for  outstanding  community  ser¬ 
vice. 
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Objective  Reporting 
By  Czech  Journalist 

Jiri  Meisner,  Czech  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  official  Communist 
paper.  Rude  Pravo,  came  to  New 
York  to  report  on  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
stayed  over  to  do  an  article  on  the 
“American  Way  of  Life,”  and 
chose  a  description  of  New  York 
City  to  do  so. 

Recently  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  Free  Europe  received  a 
copy  of  Rude  Pravo  in  which 
Meisner’s  article  appeared.  Briefly 
dismissing  the  luxury  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  he  writes: 

“.  .  .  Soon  1  came  to  other  shops 
in  the  Bowery.  They  give  quite  a 
different  picture.  These  stores  are 
not  for  the  rich  reaping  fat  divi¬ 
dends,  but  for  the  poor  people  who 
suffer  from  rising  prices.  I  saw 
shops  where,  for  example,  a  single 
used  shoe  lace  was  for  sale.  I  saw 
poor  man  carrying  a  sign  saying 
that  he  was  willing  to  sell  anything, 
including  the  clothes  he  wore,  just 
to  get  a  few  cents  to  buy  a  warm 
meal.” 

S.  F.  News  Appoints 
Circulation  Manager 

San  Francisco  —  Arvey  R. 
Drown  is  the  newly  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  it  is  announced  by 
Earl  D.  Baker,  business  manager. 
He  joined  the  News  last  March 
as  city  circulation  manager.  He 
succeeds  James  G.  Allio. 

Martin  Kearns  was  named  city 
circulation  manager  and  Robert 
Larso  succeeded  Mr.  Kearns  as 
city  supervisor  in  other  News  ap¬ 
pointments  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Drown’s  experience  in¬ 
cludes  19V5  years  with  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

■ 

Savings-Looxi  Section 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  recently  published  a  special 
Savings  and  Loan  section,  contain¬ 
ing  six  pages  and  including  more 
than  9,000  lines  of  advertising. 
The  Savings  and  Loan  review  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  published  semi-an¬ 
nually  by  the  Daily  News  in  July 
and  December. 


Wolverton  Favors 
Mill  Development 

Washington — Greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newsprint  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  urged  this 
week  by  Rep.  Charles  A.  Wolver¬ 
ton  (R.,  N.  J.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee. 

“We  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  out¬ 
side  country,”  he  declared,  after 
hearing  government  experts  testify 
that  imports  from  Canada  of  5,- 
000,000  tons  are  needed  to  meet 
domestic  demand  which  exceeds- 
6,000,000  tons.  Supplies  will  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  the  demand  this  year. 
National  Production  Authority 
spokesmen  said. 

U.  S.  production  amounts  to  a 
little  over  1,000.000  tons  annually 
and  H.  B.  McCoy,  acting  NPA 
chief,  said  the  expansion  goal  of 
494,000  tons  is  only  partly  met 
with  an  investment  of  $110,000,- 
000  by  domestic  producers.  He 
forecast  increased  supply  from 
mills  using  bagasse  pulp  and  de¬ 
ink  newspapers. 

■ 

McKenzie,  Minnesota 
Publisher,  Dies 

Crookston,  Minn. — Donald  A. 
McKenzie,  57,  president  of  the 
Crookston  Times  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Crookston  Daily 
Times,  died  Jan.  29. 

The  newspaper  was  established 
by  his  father,  W.  E.  McKenzie. 
Dionald  McKenzie  began  on  the 
paper  as  a  linotype  operator  and 
later  he  became  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  he  was  made 
publisher  in  1926. 

■ 

Imperial  Valley  Report 

El  Centro,  Calif. — Fifty  years 
of  progress  in  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  were  hailed  in  a  special  slick 
paper  magazine  section,  with  56 
pages  of  lOVi  by  14  inches,  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  25  by  the  El  Centro 
Post-Press. 

■ 

PNNA  Secretary 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Walter  Fuhrer 
of  Seattle  is  new  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association.  He  was 
named  to  replace  E.  R.  Neill,  who 
has  resumed  his  private  law  prac¬ 
tice. 
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PROMOTION 


2  Differing  Slants 
On  Handling  Television 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Television  affects  different  peo¬ 
ple  different  ways,  including  pro¬ 
motion  managers.  Clarence  Hard¬ 
ing,  PR  director  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  feels  a  lot 
differently  about  it,  for  instance, 
than  does  Harry  Roberts,  PR  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
However  you  feel  about  it,  their 
recent  experiences  with  it  deserve 
a  place  in  your  TV  file. 

In  South  Bend  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  the  Tribune  promoted 
the  opening  of  WSBT-TV.  This 
was  notable  not  only  because 
WSBT-TV  is  the  first  television 
station  in  South  Bend,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  first  newspaper- 
owned  UHF  station  to  hit  the  air. 

South  Bend  Show 

The  Tribune  introduced  its  TV 
station  with  a  3-day  free  televi¬ 
sion  show  that  packed  more  than 
30,000  persons  into  Notre  Dame’s 
Navy  Drill  Hall.  Nearly  20,000 
of  these  came  for  the  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  shows.  The 
show  featured  26  acts  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  displays  of  more 
than  200  television  sets  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  accessory  equipment. 

Because  South  Bend  is  in  a 
fringe  area,  Mr.  Harding  explains, 
it  is  dependent  on  inconsistent 
signals  from  distant  cities.  As  a 
consequence,  public  interest  in 
the  new  station  was  great.  Many 
persons  had  delayed  buying  a  TV 
receiver  until  a  local  station 
opened.  These  were  now  in  the 
market.  All  current  TV  receivers 
had  to  be  converted  to  UHF  to 
receive  the  new  station. 

The  Tribune  felt  that  people 
would  like  to  see  how  different  re¬ 
ceivers  operated  under  the  same 
conditions.  So  it  induced  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  to  dis¬ 
play  their  sets.  There  were  43 
booths  displaying  sets  at  the  show, 
all  manned  by  local  dealers.  The 


entertainment  produced  on  the 
drill  hall  stage  was  telecast  over 
a  closed  circuit  to  the  sets  on 
display.  Thus  the  public  could 
see  the  live  show,  and  then  see 
how  it  was  being  received  on  vari¬ 
ous  makes  of  receivers. 

To  mark  the  opening  of  its  sta¬ 
tion,  the  Tribune  also  published 
a  44-page  television  section  as 
part  of  its  Sunday  edition. 

In  Toledo,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Blade  did  not  come  up  with 
its  own  station.  But  it  did  come 
up  with  a  new  way  to  evaluate 
the  popularity  of  TV  programs 
on  stations  operated  by  others. 
This  new  rating  system  may  give 
you  an  idea  for  local  application. 

Toledo’s  new  TV  rating  system 
revolves  around  the  local  water¬ 
works.  As  reported  by  Blade  staff 
writer  Alan  Schoedel: 

“George  J.  Van  Dorp,  water 
commissioner,  claims  he  can 
measure  the  appeal  of  a  TV  show 
by  means  of  the  fluctuations  he 
has  found  in  the  water  pressure 
during  the  evening.  The  pressure 
remains  high  during  a  television 
program,  while  everybody  is  sit¬ 
ting  quietly  watching,  but  sud¬ 
denly  drops  at  the  end  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  because  —  guess  what  —  so 
many  persons  get  up  and  go  to 
the  bathroom  at  the  same  time.” 

The  Toledo  water  department 
began  to  notice  this  pressure  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  1951  without  knowing 
the  explanation.  The  situation 
steadily  got  worse.  Complaints 
began  to  come  in,  especially  from 
night-working  industrial  plants, 
whenever  the  pressure  got  low. 
Mr.  Van  Dorp  assigned  a  couple 
of  investigators  to  pursue  the 
problem.  They  noticed  the  low 
points  coming  at  half-hour  inter¬ 
vals.  The  answer  finally  dawned 
on  them — television. 

Mr.  Van  Dorp’s  theory,  pre- 
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Printer-Fireman 
Saves  News  Plant 

Gloucester,  Va.  —  John  Cox, 
who  doubles  in  brass  by  holding 
down  two  jobs — he  operates  a 
linotype  machine  in  the  printing 
shop  of  the  Mathews-Gloucester 
Gazette-Journal  here  and  is  a  vol¬ 
unteer  fireman,  was  Johnny  on 
the  spot  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  5. 
When  flames  broke  out  in  a  pile 
of  paper  trimmings  shortly  after 
3  p.  m.  in  the  rear  of  the  paper’s 
press  room,  his  quick  action,  plus 
work  by  other  employes,  saved 
the  Gazette-Journal’s  plant  from 
possible  destruction. 


sented  at  meetings  of  waterworks 
technicians,  has  found  confirma¬ 
tion  in  other  cities.  He  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  paper  about  it  in  the  March 
issue  of  Public  Works  Magazine. 

It  may  be  that  his  ratings,  which 
he  charts  for  various  programs, 
will  gain  acceptance  and  use. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Blade  had 
fun  with  a  Sunday  story,  by  Mr. 
Schoedel,  about  the  Van  Dorp 
water  pressure  television  program 
evaluation  system.  Harry  RoP- 
erts  is  having  fun  sending  out  re¬ 
prints  of  the  story.  And  if  adver¬ 
tisers  get  the  idea  that  most  folks 
are  in  the  bathroom  while  their 
TV  commercials  are  on,  Mr. 
Roberts  won’t  care.  He's  promot¬ 
ing  a  newspaper. 

Front  Page  Sell 

When  the  sales  staff  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  gathered  for  its  annual 
sales  meeting  several  weeks  ago, 
imagine  the  surprise  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  when  a  copy  of  the  Valley 
Times  was  put  in  their  hands — 
with  a  front  page  devoted  exclus¬ 
ively  to  them! 

It  turned  out  to  be,  as  Promo 
tion  Manager  Sam  Pritikin  le- 
ports,  quite  a  gag.  “It  proves,” 
he  says,  “that  the  human  ap¬ 
proach  is  one  of  the  best.”  The 
special  front  page  carried  pictures 
of  all  the  sales  staff. 

The  front  page,  and  page  2  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  stories  about  1953 
business  prospects,  but  also  stories 
about  the  Valley  Times.  The 
stieamer  head,  in  red,  also  car¬ 
ried  a  challenge.  “Will  Take  Old- 
Fashioned  Sell,”  it  read. 

Add  Traffic 

Ed  Templin,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  checks  in  with  the  in¬ 
formation,  anent  the  traffic  prob¬ 
lem  promotional  possibilities  we 
have  been  discussing,  that  he  is 
planning  a  promotion  contest 
among  young  people  to  heighten 
interest  “in  the  solution  of  our 
traffic  situation.”  Maybe  “out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes?” 

“We  launched  a  drive  for 
more  off-the-street  parking  in  our 
city  last  year,”  Ed  reports.  “Re¬ 
sults  thus  far  have  not  been  size¬ 
able,  but  we  hope  for  progress 
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this  year.  We  brought  a  number 
of  civic  organizations  into  the 
campaign,  resulting  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Committee  of  21  com¬ 
posed  of  community  leaders. 

“We  got  the  Kentucky  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  parking  and  traffic 
survey,  at  no  cost  to  the  city.  We 
obtained  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  traffic  engineer  for  the 
city.  Results  of  the  traffic  survey 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  months. 
We  are  now  marshalling  com¬ 
munity  organizations  so  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
port  can  be  properly  interpreted. 

From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  Promotion  Manager 
C.  Frohman  Johnson  reports  on 
his  paper’s  “courteous  driver” 
campaign,  which  was  intended  to 
promote  highway  safety. 

“We  began  with  an  intensive 
build-up,”  he  writes.  “Then  we 
began  an  educational  program, 
pointing  out  discourteous  things 
people  do.  Then  we  ran  a  Cour¬ 
teous  Driver  of  the  Week  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  month.  This  worked 
fine  for  about  two  weeks,  then, 
despite  promotion,  fell  off. 

“I  believe  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  took  more  than  a  casual 
act  of  courtesy  to  appeal  enough 
to  an  individual  to  send  in  a  nom¬ 
ination.  We  even  had  the  police 
giving  out  courtesy  tags.  We  used 
two  types  of  stickers  —  one  for 
general  consumption,  giving  out 
about  9,000  of  these,  and  one  for 
those  whose  courtesy  was  recog¬ 
nized,  giving  out  about  250. 

“It  is  rather  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
campaign.  For  a  while,  those  of 
us  who  had  to  drive  through  the 
city  were  conscious  of  courtesy 
being  practiced,  and  there  are  still 
evidences  of  the  campaign.” 

Which  seems  to  prove  that  once 
you  tackle  this  kind  of  job,  you 
have  to  stick  everlastingly  at  it. 

■ 

Class  in  City  Room 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  is  cooperating  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  by  permitting 
students  in  the  advanced  report¬ 
ing  class  to  perform  part  of  their 
work  in  the  city  room,  under  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  Night  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Mort  Stern. 

■ 

Contest  for  Schools 

Pocatello,  Ida.  —  The  Idaho 
State  Journal,  in  cooperation  with 
Pocatello  school  board,  has  be¬ 
gun  a  contest  by  which  readers 
will  name  two  elementary  schools 
to  be  built  in  1953.  A  blank  with 
space  for  the  names  of  the  two 
schools  is  being  published. 

■ 

50th  Anniversary 

The  newspaper  La  Prensa  of 
Lima,  Peru,  has  notified  Joshua 
B.  Powers,  Inc.,  New  York,  its 
international  representatives,  that 
it  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  Sept.  23. 
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From  faraway 
places-more 


In  SuntOtrO  back  in  1924,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  geologists 
began  mapping  possible  deposits  of  oil.  But  not  until  last  year  did  Sumatran 
wells  start  adding  to  available  oil  supplies.  This  operation,  costing  some 
$62  million  to  date,  was  pioneered  by  Standard.  It  is  now  carried  on  jointly 
with  The  Texas  Company  under  the  name  “Caltex.” 


Into  San  Francisco  Bay  come  tankers  carrying 
Sumatran  crude — returns  on  the  gamble  Standard  under¬ 
took  nearly  30  years  ago.  Other  shipments  go  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  aiding  progress  and  adding  defensive  strength. 
Four  friendly  nations  in  particular  benefit  directly.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  young  Indonesian  Republic,  of  which  Sumatra 
is  a  part.  Then  Australia,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  They 
produce  practically  no  oil  of  their  own,  but  will  be  supplied 


in  the  near  future  by  refineries  which  Caltex  is  helping  to 
build.  4  And,  of  course,  the  Sumatran  oil  brought  into  this 
country  helps  keep  you  in  gasoline  and  the  many  other 
petroleum  products  you’ve  come  to  rely  on.  The  foreign 
activities  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  typified  by 
this  flow  of  crude  from  faraway  Sumatra,  are  constantly 
being  expanded,  as  an  added  guarantee  that  petroleum 
needs  of  the  free  world  will  continue  to  be  met. 


STANDARD  OIL  CDMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  sene  you  better 
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What  Readers  Soy 

continued  from  page  2 


5,000)  ran  the  same  news  story 
four  times  in  his  paper.  The  story 
concerned  “Four  Migs  Downed 
In  Korea”  and  not  a  single  tele¬ 
phone  call  came  in  mentioning  it. 
And  the  story  was  on  the  front 
page  daily — only  the  wording — not 
the  meaning — of  the  headline  was 
changed. 

.\s  tragic  as  it  is,  surveys  we 
have  taken  show  that  subscribers 
in  general  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  in  Korean  war  news.  Un¬ 
less,  of  course,  they  have  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  actual  fighting. 

.After  20  years  of  circulation 
work  with  smaller  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  vast 
percentage  of  smaller  daily  editors 
tend  to  over  emphasize  world  news 
and  neglect  the  one  thing  they  can 
print  that  is  almost  entirely  exclu¬ 
sive  .  .  .  LOCAL  NEWS. 

Frank  C.  Tibbetts. 
Business  Manager. 

Williams  Circulation 
Service  Company. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

‘Operation  Smack' 

To  THE  Editor:  The  recent 
furore  over  “Operation  Smack,” 
Korean  war  operation  that  en¬ 
couraged  congressmen  to  make 
such  fools  of  themselves,  spot¬ 
lighted  also  some  failures,  short¬ 
sighted  judgments  and  omissions 
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of  responsibilities  among  newspa¬ 
pers  and  reporting  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  press 
has  been  guilty  of  frequent  “Op¬ 
erations  Smack”  in  military  news 
reporting.  These  failures  have 
not  helped  our  cause  in  dealing 
with  the  nautrally  sensitive  brass 
in  the  armed  services;  nor  have 
they  contributed  much  to  the 
cause  of  objective  presentation  of 
the  news. 

Such  failures  can  be  attributed 
to  incomplete  and  ill-considered 
handling  of  the  news  all  the  way 
— from  the  reporter  in  the  field  to 
the  copy  editors,  slot  men  and 
others  who  direct  the  story’s  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  Korean  raid  and 
the  treatment  it  received  is  a 
near  perfect  example  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  times — which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  seems  to  encourage  a 
program  that  pictures  the  Army 
as  the  home  of  the  bungling, 
waste  and  castes  while  ignoring 
the  basic  tenets  of  good  reporting 
— to  dig  out  all  the  news  and 
evaluate  the  story  and  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  as  it  develops. 

The  “Operation  Smack”  story 
could  have,  with  more  judicious 
handling  at  both  ends,  served  a 
constructive  though  far  less  sen¬ 
sational  and  controversial  pur¬ 
pose.  The  reporter,  apparently 
taking  his  first  look  at  combat, 
was  given  opportunity  to  watch 
a  new  type  company  strength  at¬ 
tack;  was  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  operational  order.  High 
ranking  officers  of  all  services 
were  present  to  watch  the  opera¬ 
tion,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
technical  and  professional  aspects. 

The  reporter,  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  his  editor  back  home,  found 
a  means  to  cause  a  stir — a  colored 
cover  for  the  operational  plan. 
To  him  this  smacked  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  with  headlines  in  his 
dreams,  the  temptation  was  too 
great.  A  little  juggling  of  words 
and  “order”  became  “program” 
with  “production  number”  soon 
to  follow.  Before  he  knew  it  he 
had  come  up  with  his  production 
number  and  a  program  detailing 
the  story  of  American  soldiers 
dying  real  deaths  for  the  special 
amusement  of  the  gallery  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  reporters. 

Veteran  reporters  present  knew 
operational  plans  were  standard 
in  such  operations.  Many  had 
seen  such  plans  (minus  the  fatal 
cover  in  color)  many  times  be¬ 
fore.  The  newcomer,  unfortu- 
I  nately,  didn’t  know  about  such 
things. 

Not  knowing,  he  forgot  one  of 
his  teachings — a  persistent  digging 
for  the  whole  story.  For  he  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  wondered  about 
the  plans  and  the  cover  in  color. 
So,  why  didn’t  he  demand  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  Army  authorities 
on  the  spot?  Perhaps  he  feared 
his  big  story  might  collapse  under 
the  weight  of  logical  explanation. 
So  he  went  with  half  a  story — 
knowing  well  it  would  shock  ed¬ 
itor  and  public  alike  and  get  that 
big  play  every  cub  dreams  about. 

But  the  fault  was  not  his  alone. 


Editors  all  along  the  way  were 
apparently  so  struck  with  such  a 
sensational  news  break  that  they 
didn’t  consider  the  necessity  for 
a  full  story.  The  nature  of  the 
story  itself  should  have  rung  a 
bell  with  some  of  them,  some  who 
are  familiar  with  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Had  they  thoroughly  eval¬ 
uated  they  would  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  was  missing. 

Instead  they  saw  the  story  as 
made  to  order  for  what  has  be¬ 
come  too  common — an  eagerness 
among  newspapers  to  poke  fun  at 
the  Army,  to  cite  waste  in  72 
point  type  and  economy  in  14 
point,  to  ridicule  and  to  pounce. 

Proper  evaluation  would  have 
demanded  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  observations  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  on  the  battlefield  before 
carrying  the  ball  for  headline¬ 
hunting  congressmen. 

Belatedly  the  military  came  up 
with  its  own  explanation.  Con¬ 
gressmen  scurried  for  cover.  Some 
newspapers  editorialized  on  the 
unfortunate  turn  of  events. 

But  the  damage  was  done.  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies  were  disturbed  about 
this  latest  American  faux  pas. 
The  Army,  quite  naturally,  erec¬ 
ted  another  news  barrier,  perhaps 
only  a  mental  one,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  quite  formidable.  And  the 
press  can  take  a  dubious  bow  for 
failure  in  reporting,  editing  and 
evaluation.  And  for  creating  a 
series  of  events  that  did  little  but 
distress  soldiers’  loved  ones  with¬ 
out  good  reason  and  further  dam¬ 
age  the  cause  of  full  coverage  of 
military  events. 

We  can  do  better  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  do  better.  A  cleans¬ 
ing  of  attitude  toward  the  mili¬ 
tary  might  do  the  trick,  if  coup¬ 
led  with  a  genuine  effort  to  avoid 
pre-judging  the  news  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  such  a  way  we  would 
accomplish  the  desired  end — ac¬ 
curacy,  completeness  and  objec¬ 
tivity. 

John  H.  Pinkerman 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Newspaper  Names 
To  THE  Editor:  Why  couldn’t 
there  be  a  newspaper  at  Kensal, 
N.D.,  called  the  Subscription?  And 
why  not  have  one  at  Lead,  S.D., 
titled  Kindly  Light? 

These  and  other  idle  thoughts 
have  run  through  the  minds  of 
various  newsmen  in  the  Dakotas. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  agree 
that  the  era  for  naming  news¬ 
papers  is  long  Jnce  gone  —  that 
newspapers  nowadays  close  and 
merge  more  often  than  they 
open. 

It  started  with  a  musing  letter 
received  from  E.  G.  Trotzig,  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
Trotzig,  a  witty  professor  who  has 
been  directing  students  (many  of 
them  into  top  news  jobs)  for  more 
than  20  years,  commented,  “years 
and  years  ago,  I  proposed  starting 
a  paper  at  Huron,  S.D.,  and  call¬ 
ing  it  the  Analysis.  Also  such 
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others  as  the  Kindly  Light  at 
Lead,  S.D.,  and  the  Extract  at 
Bonilla,  S.D.” 

This  started  the  Bismarck  group 
scurrying  for  their  North  Dakota 
maps  and  dreaming  up  “pun 
names”  for  the  newspapers  they 
feel  could  be  started. 

One  tiny  North  Dakota  town, 

L;  nda,  was  assigned  two  papers, 
on.  of  which  would  be  a  Spa.-.ish 
language  publication.  That,  of 
c  urse,  would  be  Landa  Hoy.  For 
the  natives  there  would  be  the 
Landa  Midnight  Sun. 

Some  of  the  offerings  did  not 
quite  meet  the  rigid  standards  of 
Trotzig’s  examples,  falling  short 
on  suitability  as  a  newspaper 
name.  But  the  Bismarck  newsmen 
felt  they  could  not  pass  up  such 
obvious  puns  as  the  Grafton  Cor¬ 
ruption  or  the  Adams  Apple. 

Other  suggested  names  for 
mastheads  on  newspapers  pro¬ 
posed  in  North  Dakota  were: 

Ayr  Circulator,  Fairdale  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Gardena  Aroma, 
Oriska  Life,  Pekin  Observer, 
Starkweather  Forecast,  Ryder 
Cowboy,  Voltaire  Philosopher,  El- 
lendale  Pursuit. 

Bowman  Arrow,  Beach  Um¬ 
brella,  Berlin  Diary,  Columbus 
Day,  Overly  Solicitous,  Wabek 
Home,  St.  John  Gospel,  Mylo 
Minute,  Rolette  Wheel,  Crystal 
Ball,  Kindred  Spirit,  Dazey  Chain, 
Linton  Serge. 

Marilyn  Hagerty 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Book  Review  Correction 
To  THE  Editor:  In  your  issue 
of  Jan.  31,  you  have  a  story  on 
my  appearance  before  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Adclub  in  connection  with 
the  National  Book  Award  Week. 
The  story  contains  some  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  one  statement  that  bothers 
me  particularly. 

The  story  states  that  we  receive 
2,500  books  and  review  750.  Ac¬ 
tually,  we  receive  about  7,500  and 
review  2,500. 

In  the  next  to  last  paragraph  of 
the  story,  it  is  stated:  “If  the  re¬ 
view  is  not  acceptable  or  changes 
are  desired  the  matter  is  taken  up 
with  the  reviewer,  who  makes  any 
changes  needed.”  This  statement, 
it  seems  to  me,  suggests  that  we 
tell  a  reviewer  what  to  say  about 
a  book.  That  is  not  at  all  the 
case,  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  in 
my  talk  when  I  said  that,  from 
our  point  of  view,  a  reviewer, 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste 
and  libel,  was  a  free  agent.  1 
qualified  this,  however,  by  saying 
that  if  I  thought  a  reviewer  had 
gone  off  the  deep  end,  I  felt  I 
had  the  right  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  and  raise  some  questions.  If 
he  did  not  feel  that  those  ques¬ 
tions  were  in  order,  that  was  his 
responsibility.  In  any  event,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  a 
reviewer  was  told  what  to  write 
for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  or  how  to  write  it. 

Francis  Brown. 

Editor, 

New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
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Vaseline,  the  registered  trade  mark  owned  by  the 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company,  Cons’d,  is 
not  a  complete  name  for  any  one  product,  but  the 
brand  word  for  the  whole  family  of  products  made 
by  that  Company.  It  should  never  be  used  alone,  but 
always  with  the  name  of  the  product  it  designates, 
viz.:  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum  Jelly,  ‘Vaseline’  Hair  Tonic, 
‘Vaseline’  Lip  Ice  Pomade,  etc.  We’d  appreciate  it  if 
you’d  keep  this  in  mind.  Many  thanks! 

ANSWERS:  1.  David  Herbert  Lawrence 

2.  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  3.  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum  Jelly 


'VASELINE' 


CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CONS'D 
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Jim  Metcalfe  Puts 
Living  Into  Verse 

By  George  A.  Bondenburg 


A  ‘PORTRArF  of  Poet  James  J.  Metcalfe  and  family  in  their  Dallas 
home,  left  to  right,  Jimmie,  now  in  U.  S.  Navy,  Donnie,  Jim,  Chicago 
Sun*Times  versifier,  Mrs.  Metcalfe  and  Kristina. 


Chicago  —  Jim  Metcalfe  is  a 
soft-spoken  ex-G-man  and  former 
reporter  whose  hobby  of  verse- 
writing  became  a  career.  Today, 
his  poetic  fame  is  well  known  to 
millions  of  newspaper  readers 
who  search  out  his  20  lines  of 
daily  verse  under  the  heading, 
“Portraits.” 

But  it  didn't  all  happen  as 
simply  as  that.  The  46-year-old 
poet,  whose  “column”  appears  in 
nearly  150  newspapers  via  the 
Chicago  Sun -Times  Syndicate, 
had  plenty  of  life's  ups  and  downs 
for  many  years  before  his  verse 
attracted  enough  attention  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  and  his  family  a  com¬ 
fortable  living.  He  could  have 
become  hard  and  cynical.  In¬ 
stead,  he  lifts  the  spirits  of  the 
troubled. 

Bom  in  Berlin 

Born  in  Berlin,  James  J.  Met¬ 
calfe  came  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  eight,  with  his 
mother.  They  landed  in  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  later  moving  to  Los 
Angeles.  A  year  later,  young  Jim 
entered  elementary  school  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  head¬ 
ed  apparently  for  the  priesthood. 
He  wrote  his  first  original  verses 
for  English  class  in  his  second 
ypr  of  high  school.  Family  finan¬ 
cial  reverses,  however,  resulted  in 
Jim  leaving  preparatory  school  at 
Notre  Dame. 

He  moved  to  Chicago  and  went 
to  work.  He  enrolled  in  the 
Englewood  Evening  High  School 
while  working  at  various  daytime 


jobs.  At  night  school,  he  won 
recognition  in  several  oratorical 
contests.  Jim  later  entered  Loy¬ 
ola  University’s  pre-law  school, 
attending  night  classes.  In  1929, 
he  received  his  law  degree  from 
Loyola. 

During  this  10-year  period  of 
getting  an  education,  he  was  an 
office  boy,  soda  jerker,  movie 
usher.  He  clerked,  typed  and 
used  a  dictaphone.  He  worked 
for  railroads,  insurance,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  automobile  firms.  While 
he  was  still  in  law  school,  he  was 
married. 

Joins  the  FBI 

Although  admitted  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  bar,  young  Metcalfe  couldn’t 
afford  the  “luxury”  of  trying  to 
establish  a  law  practice,  so,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  he  qualified  for  an 
appointment  as  a  special  agent  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  He  spent  four  years  with 
the  FBI.  As  a  G-man,  Jim  Met¬ 
calfe  was  in  on  the  killing  of 
John  Dillinger,  along  with  many 
other  hard-hitting  assignments. 

By  this  time,  the  Metcalfes  had 
their  first  son.  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
wasn’t  so  sure  she  wanted  her 
husband  to  continue  his  dangerous 
career  as  a  G-man.  Jim  decided 
to  try  journalism.  He  applied  for 
a  job  at  the  Chicago  Times. 
There  he  learned  that  his  brother, 
John,  whom  he  hadn’t  seen  in 
years,  was  on  the  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  John,  however,  was  away 
at  the  time,  investigating  the 
German  Bund  in  New  York. 


Jim’s  FBI  experience  was  just 
what  the  Times  wanted.  City 
Editor  John  Stone  introduced 
Jim  to  Louis  Rupple,  managing 
editor.  Big  Louie  Ruppel  was 
none  too  impressed  with  the 
smallish  Metcalfe,  but  figured  if 
Jim  could  function  for  FBI,  he 
could  do  investigative  work  for 
the  Times.  Jim  was  assigned  to 
pry  into  the  Chicago  German- 
American  Bund  activities. 

Win  Headliner  Award 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  the  Met¬ 
calfe  brothers  and  Bill  Mueller 
of  the  Times  exposed  the  Ger¬ 
man  Bund  activities  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  winning  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club  award  for 
their  undercover  work. 

Then  came  a  brief  period  of  re¬ 
write  and  feature  writing  for  Jim, 
but  no  poetry.  He  did,  however, 
go  to  Hollywood  to  write  a 
20,000- word  serial  on  the  “Life, 
Loves  and  Adventures  of  Errol 
Flynn.”  Looking  back  on  his 
brief  whirl  as  a  reporter,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  says  the  only  difference 
between  being  a  reporter  and  a 
G-man  was  that  “a  reporter  had 
to  be  twice  as  fast  and  half  as 
thorough.” 

Something  did  happen  to  Jim 
while  at  the  Times,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  important  at  first.  When 
Jim’s  brother  left  the  Times  in 
1938,  the  former  inherited  John’s 
column,  “Portraits.”  Jim  con¬ 
verted  the  column  from  prose  to 
poetry  and  began  turning  out  a 
poem  a  day.  He  was  still  doing 
rewrite  and  picture-desk  work. 
Portraits  was  a  pleasant  interlude, 
but  fan  mail  was  nil  and  the  Met¬ 
calfe  family  had  now  enlarged  to 
four. 

Jim  re-entered  government  ser¬ 
vice,  this  time  with  the  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration.  The  Met¬ 
calfes  moved  to  Dallas,  but  Jim 
continued  to  turn  out  Portraits. 
The  Times,  in  turn,  discovered 
that  people  liked  Portraits,  that 
the  public  would  buy  booklets 
containing  reprints  of  Portraits  by 
the  thousands.  Finally,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  “column”  out  of  the  paper 
and  getting  a  quick  protest  from 
readers  who  missed  the  20  lines 
of  verse,  the  Times  decided  to 


syndicate  Portraits. 

Syndication  began  in  1945  and 
the  feature  clicked  from  the 
start.  Newspapers  found  Port¬ 
raits  was  popular — so  much  so 
that  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
for  instance,  anchored  the  20  lines 
of  daily  verse  so  that  readers 
wouldn’t  complain  about  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  the  feature  in  the 
paper. 

Wtihin  a  year  after  Portraits 
was  syndicated,  Jim  resigned  from 
government  service  to  devote  full  j 
time  to  writing  and  lecturing.  Lil¬ 
lian’s  faith  in  her  husband  was 
beginning  to  pay  off.  The  public 
liked  the  ballad  verses,  written 
in  iambic  meter  with  dots  between 
the  lines.  Jim  thanked  God  for 
talent  he  possessed,  but  he  didn’t 
thank  those  who  told  him  he  was  P 
“lucky.”  Success  came  the  hard  I 
way  for  Jim  Metcalfe. 

“After  13  years  of  minding 
other  people’s  business,  1  was  glad 
to  mind  my  own,”  said  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe. 

Love  Popular  Theme 

Portraits  vary  from  love, 
friendship,  home  life,  prayer  and 
daily  occupation  to  life  itself  as 
seen  through  the  sensitive  eyes  of 
the  newspaper  poet  ...  “I  paint 
the  passing  smiles  and  tears  .  .  . 

In  moods  of  memory  .  .  .  And  say 
my  gratitude  to  God  .  .  .  For  giv¬ 
ing  life  to  me  .  .  .” 

Every  fourth  day,  Jim  writes  a 
verse  about  love,  for  he  has  found 
that  love,  like  the  telephone  and 
newspapers,  is  here  to  stay.  But 
every  Sunday  he  comes  up  with 
a  prayer  or  other  poem  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  nature.  He  also  writes 
about  national  holidays  and  other 
universally  recognized  anniversa¬ 
ries,  including  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

He  now  spends  most  of  his  time 
at  home,  writing  his  daily  verse 
in  longhand  in  a  composition 
book.  He  makes  personal  appear¬ 
ances  before  audiences  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Jim  is  particularly  proud  of 
his  family.  The  oldest  son,  Jim¬ 
mie,  is  now  with  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific.  Living  at  home  are  Don, 

16,  and  Kristina,  9.  The  Metcalfes 
will  observe  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary  this  year. 


It  the  earth  ended 

—where  would  people  in  airplanes  land?  Herby 
thinks  up  the  darndest  brain  puzzlers . . .  asks  the 
goofiest  guff . . .  his  stumpers  would  make  a  pickle 
smile !  Follow  the  inquisitive  imp  on  a  Caribbean  cruise  in 

by  Walter  Berndt...The  new  sequence^ 
is  bright  as  a  tropical  sunrise,  gets  a  lot  of  laughs  north  and 
south  of  the  border.  A  perennial  favorite  w'ith  readers  of  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  Smitty  ranks  high  in  good  clean  fun,  is 
a  valuable  property  for  any  newspaper.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^Neu?  York  JVetrs 

Bulldintff  JVeir  York 
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Nixon,  McKee 
Share  Holmes 
Award  of  INS 

Two  Washington  reporters,  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Nixon  and  Rose  McKee, 
are  joint  winners  of  the  1952 
George  R.  Holmes  Memorial 
Award,  given  annually  by  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  served  as  White 
House  correspondent  throughout 


Series  of  Promotions 
On  Yakima  Papers 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  Appointment 
of  Bob  H.  Hansen  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Yakima  Morninp 
Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic  has  set  off  other  promotions  on 
the  staffs  of  these  two  dailies. 

Publisher  Ted  Robertson  moved 
Mr.  Hansen  into  his  new  post 
from  the  managing  editorship  of 
the  Republic. 

Tom  Thomas,  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald,  becomes  ME  of 
the  Republic.  Miss  Bonnie  Wiley, 
formerly  city  editor  for  the  Her¬ 


ald,  moves  up  to  the  managing 
editorship  of  that  paper.  Dave 
Adams,  veteran  Herald  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  becomes  CF. 


Seltzer  Again  Heads 
Community  Services 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  United 
Community  Defense  Services. 

A  list  of  citations  for  civic  lead¬ 
ership  included  the  Advertising 
Council,  Joe  Mitchell  of  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  (Ky. )  Sun-Democrat,  and 
the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times. 


Changes  in  Newton 
(Neb.)  News  Stall 

Newton,  Neb. — L.  O.  Brewer, 
publisher  of  the  Newton  Daily 
News,  this  week  announced  sev¬ 
eral  staff  changes.  E.  K.  Shaw  of 
the  advertising  department  since 
1947,  was  named  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

Philip  Gurney,  city  editor  for 
three  years,  has  been  appointed 
managing,  editor  to  succeed  Peter 
V.  McCoy,  who  resigned. 

John  Linkletter,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  was  named  city  editor.  Don 
Ringler  was  added  to  the  staff. 


the  Truman  Administration,  was 
cited  specifically  for  his  beat,  on 
Dec.  10th,  in  reporting  President 
Truman’s  demand  that  General 
MacArthur  turn  over  to  the  chief 
executive  “at  once"  his  announced 
plan  for  ending  the  Korean  war 
and  for  obtaining  from  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  the  first  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  given  by  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  to  White  House  reporters. 

Miss  McKee  won  her  share  of  I 
the  award  for  her  coverage  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions  in  Chicago,  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  her  24-hour  scoop  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  text  of  the  Democratic 
platform. 

Miss  McKee  was  cited  for  her 
consistently  alert  and  accurate 
work  as  a  regularly  assigned 
Washington  reporter. 

Presentations  of  the  awards  were 
made  by  Barry  Paris,  INS  Editor 
ip  Chief. 

■ 

Corcoran  Named  Head 
01  Branham  Company 

CHtCAOO — Eugene  F.  Corcoran, 
formerly  executive  vicepresident, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Branham  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives.  He  succeeds  Mon¬ 
roe  H.  Long,  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  who  has  been  named  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board.  John  Petrie 
continues  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Michael  J.  Foulon,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Branham  organi¬ 
zation,  succeeding  Mr.  Corcoran 
of  the  Chicago  office.  Lewis  S. 
Greenberg,  Chicago,  continues  as 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 

Other  executive  staff  personnel 
are  Joseph  F.  Timlin,  New  York, 
executive  vicepresident;  Harry  C. 
Blake  and  Fred  P.  Motz,  New 
York,  vicepresidents;  Clem  B. 
Peterson,  Chicago,  vicepresident; 
Horace  L.  Ralls,  Atlanta,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Miss  Zora  Harris,  Chi¬ 
cago,  secretary. 
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It's  fun  to  sell  what  you  believe  in 


THO.VIAS  S.  PI  LINKFriT 


so  it  has  been  fun  to  sell  LOCAi.neu’.'* 
Dailies  to  national  advertisers.  As  a 
territorial  manaj'er  for  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  concerns  in  the  food  business,  1 
discovered  that 

Dealers  and 
Distributors  .  .  . 

can  be  immediately  “sold”  when  you 
show  your  firm  intends  to  use  i.oc.m.- 
neii’s  Dailies.  They  seem  to  know 
people  will  buy  when  the  product  is 
.advertised  in  i.oc.\i.»ieii».s  Dailies. 

It’s  an  interesting  fact  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  food 
factors  in  this  country  suggested  to 
us  the  slogan  we  use  so  much  in  the 
.I»M»S»A  advertising  of  i.ocALMeto.s 
Dailies,  these  very  words : 


LOCALneil75  Dailies 

basic  advertising  medium 

Those  were  words  of  wisdom  from  “leadership.”  He  was  an  advertising  manager 
then,  and  variously  promoted  within  the  same  company,  where  he  is  now  a 
vice-president. 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

"Newspaper  Jlepreseiitatwes 

400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Telephone  PL  aza  5-1570 

Salesmen  in  seven  principal  cities  and  “wherever” 

WM.  E.  FOSTER,  (,eneral  ^fanat|er  HARRY  B.  SHAPI.EICH,  Sales  Mana^ 
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26  Ad  Execs 
Plan  To  Attend 
API  Seminar 


^  LCUU  fvuiiucii,  iciaii 

Twenty-six  newspaper  advertis-  nj^nager,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
ing  executives  representing  papers  Warren  P.  Kemp,  classified 

I?  Connecticut  to  advertising  manager,  5r.  Petersburg 

California,  will  take  part  in  a  two-  Mack  Smythe,  advertis- 

week  seminar  to  be  conducted  by  j 
the  American  Press  Institute  start-  isj® 

ing  Feb.  16  at  Columbia  Univer-  ‘  '  i  .  j 

^jfy  The  program  was  planned  ano 

Planned  for  advertising  direc-  ^  conducted  by  Walter  Ever- 

tors  and  managers  of  papers  under  associate  director  of  the  Insti- 

75,000  circulation,  the  program 

will  provide  an  opportunity  for  in-  Members  of  the  seminar  are:  „  . 

tensive,  round-table  discussion  of  Nelson  W.  Armstrong,  advertising  News-Herald;  Gerald  J.  Murphy, 
professional  problems  by  the  mem-  director.  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  advertising  director,  Kokomo 
bers  and  guest  experts.  It  is  one  of  Times  Herald;  C.  Andrew  Bartlett,  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Leroy  E.  Paltro- 
a  series  of  seminars  held  each  year  advertising  director,  Portsmouth  witz,  advertising  director,  Danbury 
by  the  Institute  for  newspaper  men  (N.  H.)  Herald;  Wayne  Botkin,  re-  (Conn.)  News-Times;  Melvin  J. 
and  women  in  various  news,  edi-  tail  advertising  manager,  Muncie  Powderly,  assistant  manager,  retail 
torial  and  business  categories.  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press;  Frederick  B.  advertising,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News- 

Topics  will  include  ways  of  in-  Deer,  advertising  manager.  Eve-  papers,  Inc.;  Frederick  C.  Reb- 
creasing  and  improving  retail,  na-  ning  Tribune,  Hornell,  N.  Y.;  Wal-  stock,  advertising  director,  Eliza- 
tional  and  classified  advertising;  ton  F.  Deming,  manager,  general  heth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal;  V. 
methods  of  reducing  costs  and  advertising,  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Francis  Reynolds,  advertising  man- 
promctfiig  efficiency;  advertising  Endicott,  N.  Y.;  Charles  H.  Ed-  ager,  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro, 
rate  ’structures;  problems  of  hir-  mondson,  retail  advertising  man-  Va.;  L.  N.  Shelley,  advertising 
ing,  training  and  handling  advertis-  ager.  Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg,  manager,  Progress-Index,  Peters- 
ing  personnel;  organization  of  ad-  Pa.  burg,  Va.;  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Smith,  ad¬ 

vertising  departments;  methods  of  Also,  Ward  Fanning,  advertising  vertising  manager,  Washington 
making  advertising  copy  more  ef-  manager,  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  (D.  C.)  Afro-American;  and 

fective;  development  and  use  of  Post;  Cade  M.  Fogleman,  local  dis-  Harry  C.  Toepfer,  retail  advertis- 
basic  market  research  material;  play  advertising  manager,  Alex-  ing  manager,  Oneonm  (N.  Y.)  S/or. 
special  sections  and  editions;  busi-  andria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk;  ■ 

ness  prospects  for  1953;  the  out-  Jacob  V.  Freeswick,  advertising  Polline  L^ave<t  Dailv 
look  for  various  advertising  media;  counselor,  Herald-News,  Passaic,  ^  ..  „  1 ,  i ,, 

and  methods  of  attracting  new  N.  J.;  George  A.  Gearhart,  adver-  Dorothy  Collins,  formerly 
business.  tising  manager.  Northwest  Arkan-  woman  s  page  editor  of  the  Den- 

Speakers  Listed  sas  Times,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Grif-  (Colo.)  Rocky  ounain 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Ed-  L.  Gomez,  advertising  manager,  has  been  appointed  public 

VJUCSI  spcdxers  win  mciuae  to-  WnHd  Onelnmas  la-  relations  manager,  Shwayder 

gar  A.  Grunwald,  managing  editor,  Rmthcrc  Inr  Denver  manufac- 

Business  Week-  Dr  I  en  Rocart  Charles  H.  Griffin,  retail  advertis-  Brothers,  inc.,  Denver  manuiac 

manager  Media  Research  Me’  ‘”8  director,  Westchester  County  turers  of  Samsonite  luggage  and 
Cann-i;ick5o„  Inc  ,  Ne^^^  Publishers,  ’inc..  White  Plains,  Samson  folding  urmture. 

E.  H.  Burgeson,  retail  director,  ^  .Y.;  Thomas  M.  Grimes,  adver-  ■ 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  *'*'"8  director,  Press-Courier,  Ox-  Increased  Linage 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  uard,  Calif.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  36- 
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CNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  1 ! 

the  executive  board. 

In  colorful  inaugural  tribute  to 
Mr.  McPherson,  third-generation 


M  'P  11  valuable  in  docu- 

1  ©llS  menting  a  pool  report  run  in  that 

-  in  newspaper  and  urged  that  the 

C^lOJDCtl  A  rOSS  project  should  be  continued.  Flat 

*1  BIB  endorsements  also  came  from 

nilltV  Vernon  O’Reilly,  Vallejo  News- 

£lC?&pUlldllJlUlY  papers,  and  Jackson  Berger, 

San  Francisco — Responsibility  fiorth  Hollywood  Valley  Times. 


Protest  Right 
Preserves  U.  S., 
Warns  Pulliam 

San  Francisco — “The  right  to 
protest  has  saved  us  in  this  coun- 


member  of  the  family  publishing  for  global  peace  and  understand-  Alden  Waite,  Southern  Cali-  f 

the  Santa  Cruz  newspaper,  kilted  fog  rests  to  V  vast  extent  upon  the  fornia  Associated  Newspapers,  u  K^d  ol  a  fre^ 

bagpipers  escorted  the  new  officers  Charles  A.  Sprague,  pub-  said  he  personally  favored  the  which  is  based  on  a  free 

to  the  convention  banquet  table,  u^^er,  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  opinion  survey  but  reported  there  Pulliam 

California  s  new  law  provides  statesman  and  former  alternate  were  grave  reservati^s  on  the  fi  n  d  ) 

the  state  with  one  of  the  mos  United  States  delegate  to  the  part  of  many  editors  on  the  pro- 

favorable  and  enlightened  libel  ..f  .uio  »r,~.  ^ior  and  News  and  Phoenix 


favorable  and  enlightened  libel 
laws  in  the  United  States,  but 


United  Nations,  declared  here.  prietory  of  matters  of  this  type. 
Addressing  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  McPherson  asked  if  the  stor- 


(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette,  in 
addressing  a  statewide  meeting  of 


favorable  as  it  is.  it  is  not  f<^-  California-Nevada  Associ-  ies  in  this  area  did  not  tend  to-  rS  hiS  Feb  5 

proof,  reported  Dwight  Bente .  p.^ss,  Mr.  Sprague  said  that  ward  “an  opinion  report.”  The  own  Mr  Pulliam 

San  Jose  State  journalism  depart-  it  is  only  in  the  field  of  negotia-  resolution  later  was  adopted  hX^^dinJd  a 

ment  head  and  education  editor,  ,fons  that  the  human  race  can  without  opposition.  'T  hv  PreridenrEk 

Fditor  &  Publisher.  ^3,^^  Sutions  extended  not  w?nt  fiv 

The  n^asure,  which  provides  responsibility  for  avoid-  congratulations  to  John  B.  Long  did  not  want  any 

that  if  there  is  a  retraction  the  imtvprsnl  min  re«ts  on  the  kic  nf  ci>rvi/'/>  tVii»  political  job. 


inai  ir  mere  is  a  reiraciion  me  ■  universal  ruin  rests  on  the  for  his  25  years  of  service  to  the 

'-ders  of  opinion,  especially  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  b^^Tb^st “ A  " 


I  •  1  j  I  lcaucI^  ui  upiiiiuii,  iiic  caiiiornia  rNewspapcr  ruoiisncrb  .  ‘*Ac  i 

only  special  damages  can  work  «  ^e  declared.  “I  try  to  Association,  to  J.  R.  Knowland  f?r¥r«Wnt  Fisen^^^^  Xl 

^th  ways  Dr.  Bentel  warned.  ^3  challenge  to  weigh  well  for  his  28  years  of  AP  director-  fn  l.«-b  fifsS  that 

He  suggested  prompt  retractions.  responsibility,  for  in  this  un-  ate  service,  and  expressed  “new.  ^ 

manifestation  of  honest  intention  jertaki^  we  dare  not  fail,”  he  hope  for  the  early  release  of  Wil-  'f  we  think  you  are  wrong  we  can 

of  correcting  an  injury  and  use  of  warned  Ham  Oatis  ”  '“y 

the  same  head  type,  space  and  q  „  Martin,  publisher,  San  ,  ... 

position.  Also,  he  stressed,  the  Pedro  (Calif )  News-Pilot  was  Allen  s  Adieu  press  as  the  first  step  to  dictator- 

newspaper  must  admit  the  charge  elected  chairman  to  succeed  Fred  In  a  farewell  before  returning  ship  has  been  set  through  the 
was  unfounded,  was  made  with-  McPherson,  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz  *0  Indochina  as  AP  correspond-  ages  and  was  evidenced  again  just 

out  proper  information  and  under  (Calif.)  Sentinel-News.  Kenneth  ®nt  there,  Larry  Allen  presented  recently  in  New  Orleans,  he  re¬ 


manifestation  of  honest  intention 


the  same  head  type,  space  and 


position.  Also,  he  stressed,  the  p^dro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  was 
newspaper  niust  admit  the  charge  elected  chairman  to  succeed  Fred 
was  unfound^.  was  made  with-  McPherson.  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz 
out  proper  information  and  under  (Calif.t  Sentinel-News.  Kenneth 


a  misapprehension,  and  express  Conn  San  Jose  Mercury  News  a  factual  report  on  the  Far  East  ported. 


recently  in  New  Orleans,  he  re- 


its  regret. 


was  elected  vice  chairman  with  which  set  many  editors  to  taking 


In  a  newsprint  survey,  Clarence  Dean  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Out-  notes. 

Qantu  Ana  DAoiictAr  ocIta/I  >  « 


Hoiles.  Santa  Ana  Register,  asked  fook,  secretary, 
suppliers  if  a  survey  of  publishers’ 
plans  would  help  the  mills  in  ob-  Coast  V 

taining  maximum  trim.  Both  G.  On  a  motioi 
F,.  Young.  Crown  Zellerbach,  and  nine  San  Frc 


If  Indochina  goes,  you  lose 


Mr.  Pulliam  said  that  he  and 
a  group  of  newspapermen  are  fil¬ 
ing  a  court  brief  in  .the  court  rul- 


the  rice  bowl  there.  You  may  ing  by  which  the  New  Orleans 
Coast  Move  Voted  3Ij5q  fo^g  fog  ^fo  33^  rubber  of  Times-Picayune  and  Item  have 

On  a  motion  by  Larry  Fan-  Malaya,”  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize  been  forbidden  to  change  their 

ng,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  winner  who  has  covered  evei7  advertising  rates  without  the  con- 

e  association  adopted  a  resolu-  war  for  AP  since  1938.  France  is  sent  of  the  Federal  court.  ^ 

>n  designed  to  result  in  Coast-  using  276,000  troops  there,  and  *  If  this  New  Orleans  decision 


Donald  Jeffries.  Powell  River  the  association  adopted  a  resolu 
Sales  Co.,  said  the  mills  could  best  tion  designed  to  result  in  Coast 


“If  this  New  Orleans  decision 


meet  the  situation  by  waiting  until  long  action  toward  elimination  of  its  120,000  casualties  in  six  years  is  upheld,  then  Federal  judgK  arc 

the  publishers  settle  on  their  sizes,  barriers  against  free  information  include  more  officers  yearly  than  in  the  newspaper  business,  the 

In  a  study  of  column  width  erected  by  college  and  university  its  schools  graduate,  he  said,  publisher  declared.  We  have^  to 

changes,  Earl  Baker,  business  man-  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  France,  he  declared  on  the  basis  be  alert  against  a  great  organiza- 

ager.  San  Francisco  News,  said  Conference  and  other  coast  ath-  of  personal  inspection,  is  deserv-  tion  of  those  who  advocate  stat- 

he  knew  of  no  unfavorable  re-  fotic  conferences.  ing  of  support  there.  ism,”  he  added. 


action  which  had  resulted  either 
from  readers  or  advertisers. 


The  resolution  proposed  that  a 


-  c  c  ■  ■  committee  of  publishers  call  on 
rred  Gross,  San  Francisco  .l  -j  ,  r  h  j  • 

Chronicle  and  pi.  president.  Pa- 


rifir  T/htic*  versities  and  ask  that  a  “curtain” 

Conference,  said  thJ  cZofficle  is 

now  using  62-inch  rolls.  meeting.  It  was  voted  to  coordi- 

Walter  Brown.  Oakland  Trib- 

-e.  and  Dan  Stern,  5«,i  Jose  Mer-  J"  Washington,  Oregon 

ry  News,  urged  improved  public  laano. 

lations  programs  in  convention  The  association  also  voted  to 
Jssages.  extend  congratulations  and  com- 

■  mendations  to  the  Associated 

oston  Post  Names 

.  survey  and  to  urge  continuance 

romotion  Manager  of  this  type  of  news  activity. 
Boston — The  Boston  Post  has  Election  Survey  Debated 
inounced  the  appointment  of  jbe  expression  on  the  election 
ar  Finley  as  its  promotion  and  survey  came  after  a  report  by 
ic  relations  manager.  I^3y  Spangler,  AP  director  and 

hormer  press,  promotion  and  publisher.  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 


une,  and  Dan  Stern,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  urged  improved  public 
relations  programs  in  convention 
messages. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Names 
Promotion  Manager 

Boston — The  Boston  Post  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Mark  Finley  as  its  promotion  and 
public  relations  manager. 


merchandising  director  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Don  Lee  network  in  Holly- 


une.  Terming  the  project  “cour¬ 
ageously  undertaken  and  remark- 


wo^  and  a  veteran  newspaper  3biy  successful,”  Mr.  Spangler 
feature  writer,  Mr.  53^  some  board  members  ques- 

ivhrt  ^  t  ^  tioned  the  risks  involved  in  this 

porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  jy^  of  report, 
and  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi-  ,  r  ,  u 

zen.  After  serving  the  D’Arcy  tnust  listen  to  you  who 

Advertising  agency  in  Cleveland  Wf 

as  consultant  on  public  relations  Parfcualri  l^^sten  to  the 

campaigns,  he  moved  to  New  members  reaction,  he  reported. 
York  last  year  as  advertising  and  ^  floor  discussion  followed, 
research  manager  for  the  Paul  Joseph  Packman,  San  Fran- 
Raymer  organization.  cisco  Call-Bulletin,  said  the  sur- 
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Jelke  Trial 

continued  from  page  1 

ings  before  respondent  are  suitable 
for  reporting  and  publication. 

“(g)  It  constitutes  an  unlawful 
interference  with  and  curtailment 
of  petitioners’  business  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  the  news. 

The  United  Press  joined  in  the 
move  to  have  the  press  admitted 
to  the  trial  to  defend  the  principle 
“that  a  press  association  has  a  right 
and  an  obligation  to  report  all  the 
news  all  the  time,”  Hugh  Baillie, 
U.P.  President,  said. 

"A.  clear-cut  principle  is  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said.  “If  a  judge,  a 
sheriff  or  any  public  official  can 
set  himself  up  as  the  arbiter  of 
what  the  people  shall  be  permitted 
to  know,  a  dangerous  precedent  is 
set.  Secret  trials  are  bad  business. 


They  can  lead  to  star-chamber 
proceedings  and  to  suppression  of 
news  that  is  vital  to  the  public 
interest.” 

He  recalled  how  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  in  1946  launched 
vigorous  editorial  campaigns  to  lift 
the  ban  imposed  by  the  Four- 
Power  Allied  Control  Council  on 
coverage  of  the  executions  of  the 
German  war  criminals  at  Nuern¬ 
berg.  He  felt  the  principle  involved 
then  was  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Jelke  case. 

In  the  argument  before  Judge 
Valente  before  the  order  took  ef¬ 
fect,  the  New  York  Times  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  own  attorney, 
Thomas  Daly,  while  a  group  of  pa¬ 
pers  was  represented  by  Ernest 
Cuneo.  Samuel  Segal  argued  for 
the  defendant  Jelke. 

Part  of  the  transcript  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  follows: 


Argument  on  Press  Exclusion 


Mr.  Segal:  Now  if  your  Honor 
please,  on  the  request  of  counsel 
for  Pat  Ward,  a  witness  called  by 
the  People,  your  Honor  had  or¬ 
dered  both  the  public  and  the  press 
excluded  during  her  testimony  with 
leave  to  the  defendant  to  have  such 
friends  and  relatives  present  who 
may  not  be  witnesses  in  the  case. 
The  defendant  objected  to  this  or¬ 
der  and  does  object  to  the  order 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  it  de¬ 
prives  him  of  a  fair  trial  and  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  6th  and 
14th  Amendments  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Section  8  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

The  6th  Amendment  guarantees 
to  every  defendant  a  public  trial. 
The  14th  Amendment  provides 
that  no  State  shall  deprive  a  per¬ 
son  of  Liberty  without  the  due 
process  of  law.  Section  8  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  gives 
to  every  defendant  the  right  to  a 
public  trial.  The  order  of  this 
Court,  by  reason  of  what  it  has 
done  in  depriving,  or  in  excluding, 
the  press  and  public,  is  inherently 
prejudicial  to  the  defendant.  In  the 
first  place  it  seems  to  be  unprec¬ 
edented.  It  will  lead  to  rumors 
both  unfounded  and  unsubstan¬ 
tiated,  and  will  be  harmful  to  in¬ 
nocent  persons.  It  makes  capital  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which 
fthe  defendant  is  on  trial,  and 
thereby  tends  to  prejudice  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  jury.  Above  all,  as 
Wigmore,  Hall  and  Blackstone, 
and  other  leading  authorities  have 
said,  to  hold  the  trial  within  closed 
doors  deprives  a  defendant  of  the 
security  of  the  testimonial  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  witness. 

Section  4  of  the  Judiciary  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  states: 

“The  sittings  of  every  Court 
within  this  state  shall  be  public 
and  every  citizen  may  freely  at¬ 
tend  the  same,  except  that  in  all 
proceedings  and  trials  in  cases  of 
divorce,  seduction,  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  rape,  sodomy,  bastardy 
and  abortion,  rape,  filiation,  the 


Court  may,  in  its  discretion  ex¬ 
clude  therefrom  all  persons  who 
are  not  directly  interested  therein 
excepting  jurors,  witnesses  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Court.” 

If  your  Honor  please,  the  case 
at  bar  is  not  one  of  those  set  forth 
in  Section  4  of  the  Judiciary  Law. 
Common  decency  and  good  mor¬ 
als  should,  and  always  do  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Court’s  discretion  to  bar  the 
public.  However,  the  exposure  to 
which  this  witness  has  already 
been  subjected,  and  the  pre-trial 
publicity  has  been  such,  that  no 
new  revelation  concerning  her  can 
further  offend  decency  and  moral¬ 
ity.  Her  offer,  as  I  understand,  to 
sell  her  life  story  to  the  highest 
bidder  shows  the  demand  by  her 
or  someone  else  for  her  testimony 
behind  closed  doors,  to  be  lacking 
in  good  faith. 

The  Court:  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Segal,  taking  the  point  you 
just  made  that  he  has  been  written 
up  in  the  press,  to  permit  this  trial 
to  go  on  free  and  open  during 
the  People’s  case  would  be  but  a 
continuation  of  the  abuse  that  you 
say  the  defendant  has  received  up 
to  this  point,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  from  his  point  of  view,  cer¬ 
tainly  as  far  as  the  People’s  wit¬ 
nesses  are  concerned,  he  should 
be  the  moving  party  in  this  case 
rather  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Daly  (Of  Lord, 
Day  &  Lord):  Your  Honor,  I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mr.  Cuneo  is  here  on 
behalf  of  all  the  other  papers. 

The  Court:  So  long  as  you 
don’t  have  anyone  else,  so  long  as 
you  don’t  have  the  Times,  the 
Tribune,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Daly:  No,  I  think  Mr. 
Cuneo  will  speak  for  all. 

Mr.  Ernest  Cuneo:  If  your 
Honor  please,  may  the  record  show 
that  I  appear  as  amicus  curiae.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  rights 
of  the  free  press  as  an  institution 
and  the  additional  constitutional 
property  rights  of  reporters  and 


publishers  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  are  controlling  upon  the 
Court. 

Secondly  and  primarily,  and  far 
more  important  than  the  testimony 
of  any  individual,  the  Press  re¬ 
spectfully  submits  that  its  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  are  violated  by  the 
unprecedented  and  unconstitution¬ 
al  procedures  of  the  Court. 

The  Press  respectfully  submits 
that  its  constitutional  rights  are 
violated  by  curtailing  its  right  to 
access  on  the  unusual  procedures 
of  the  Court  as  distinct  from  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  both  of  the  guarantees  of 
a  Free  Press,  its  property  rights, 
and  due  process  of  law. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  Press 
respectfully  submits  that  it  is  both 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  to 
exclude  it  from  attendance  at  the 
testimony  of  the  instant  witness. 

In  addition,  the  right  of  report¬ 
ers  to  earn  a  living  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession  and  the  right  of 
publishers  to  print  newspapers  is 
a  vested  property  right,  both  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  U.  S.  Constitution,  14th 
Amendment.  New  York  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  Article  1,  Section  6. 

The  extension  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  under  Amendment  1,  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  to  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  property  right  in  the 
practice  of  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  in  Near  v.  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  has 
affirmed  repeatedly  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  earn  his  living  in  a 
lawful  occupation.  Thus  it  was 
stated  that  the  right  of  occupation 
is  an  integral  part  of  American 
liberty,  under  the  protection  of 
the  14th  Amendment  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  in  Meyer  v.  Neb¬ 
raska. 

This  view  has  been  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  asserted  by  the 
courts  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
article  1,  Section  6  —  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitution. 

From  the  background  of  this, 
both  propertywise  and  by  its  char¬ 
ter  of  free  speech,  the  first  due 
and  right  of  the  press  to  report 
court  procedures,  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  privilege  of  hearing 
any  specific  witness,  is  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  a  free  press  to 
repKjrt  variation  in  the  accepted 
norms  of  practice  in  the  court,  of 
the  people  to  protect  their  free 
institutions. 

Now,  if  your  Honor  pleases,  the 
right  and  duty  to  report  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  as  distinct 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is 
so  fundamentally  the  law  of  the 
land  and  so  much  public  policy 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  it  is 
specifically  directed  by  statute, 
more  particularly  the  penal  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1345, 
which  provides  “A  prosecution  for 
libel  cannot  be  maintained  against 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation. 


for  the  publication  of  a  fair  and 
true  report  of  any  judicial,  legisla¬ 
tive  or  other  public  and  official 
proceedings,  or  for  any  heading  of 
the  report  which  is  a  fair  and  true 
headnote  of  the  statement  pub¬ 
lished —  thus  enacting  that  the 
public  policy  of  the  State  is  to  re¬ 
port  on  proceedings. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Daly  (Repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  Times, 
makes  the  following  statement): 

Mr.  Daly:  If  your  Honor 
pleases,  I  am  here  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Of 
course,  the  Times  feels  that  any 
order  that  your  Honor  might  make 
excluding  the  public  and  press 
would  contravene  a  great  princi¬ 
ple.  We  do  not  question  your  mo¬ 
tive  in  issuing  such  an  order  if 
such  an  order  is  issued,  that  you 
hope  to  protect  the  public  morals, 
but  we  say  that  there  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  greater  principle  involved 
here  than  protecting  what  you 
think  is  the  public  morals. 

What  in  effect  you  would  be 
doing,  your  Honor,  is  constituting 
yourself  a  censor  as  to  what  the 
public  generally  should  know 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  courts. 

The  Court:  How  is  the  public 
going  to  gain  anything  by  learning 
the  filth  and  the  dirt  that  must 
emanate  from  the  testimony  of  the 
People’s  witnesses? 

Mr.  Daly:  Nothing,  your  Hon¬ 
or,  in  this  particular  case,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  that  again  requires  the 
Court  to  determine  as  the  censor 
what  is  for  the  best  benefit  of  the 
public  morals. 

Now,  I  say  history  has  shown 
us  that  that  insensibly  leaves  one 
set  principle  of  censorship  estab¬ 
lished,  and  insensibly  has  led  and 
will  lead  to  the  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  undoubtedly  that  is 
what  the  legislature  of  this  State 
had  in  mind,  the  lessons  of  history 
when  it  enacted  Section  4  of  the 
Judiciary  Law,  which  says  that  the 
Court  may,  not  must,  but  may  in 
certain  enumerated  instances  hold 
the  case  in  camera  and  keep  the 
testimony  from  the  public. 

But  1  say  the  legislature  of  this 
State  representing  the  people  of 
this  State  in  enacting  Section  4 
expressly  excluded  the  right  of  the 
Court  to  exercise  its  right  of  cen¬ 
sorship  in  any  other  case,  and  I 
say  that  that  section  was  enacted 
because  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

I  know  your  Honor  is  motivated 
by  the  most  honorable  principles 
here  and  decency,  and  the  sense 
of  decency  which  you  possess,  but 
I  say  to  your  Honor  that  over  and 
above  that  your  Honor  should  not 
take  upon  himself  to  act  as  censor 
of  the  public  morals,  because  if 
you  do  it  will  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  other  judges  who  may 
not  be  as  honorably  motivated  to 
say  that  they  too  can  act  as  censor 
of  the  public  morals  and  be  mo¬ 
tivated  by  principles  other  than  are 
involved  in  your  Honor’s  mind, 
and  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  Times 
we  respectfully  ask  you  not  to 
make  any  order  which  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  public  or  the  press. 


officer  explain  the  rules  and  need 
for  security,  Raymond  B.  O’Neill  Buvers*  Gripes 
of  the  New  York  Times  recited 
several  instances  where,  he  be- 
announced  the  granting  of  a  race-  lieved,  the  self-censorship  prac- 
track  permit;  “star  chamber”  pro-  I'ced  by  the  newspaper  did  more 
ceedings  of  the  State  Agriculture  to  safeguard  security  than  any 
Department  in  which  judges  are  fixed  regulations.  He  referred  to 
called  upon  to  make  rulings;  and  stories  in  which  important  per- 
■sessions  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  sons  in  the  government  made 
University.  statements  to  reporters  that  could 

“Some  times.”  said  Mr.  Paxton,  have  been  helpful  to  any  poten- 
“releases  of  information  on  these  tial  enemy. 

matters  are  not  issued  until  days  Vincent  S.  Jones  of  the  Gannett 
after  the  decisions  have  been  Newspapers  showed  a  photogra- 
reached.”  phic  “chamber  of  horrors”  and 

He  related  the  failure  of  an  AP  questioned  the  right  of  the  press 
reporter  to  get  Governor  Dewey  to  take  and  print  pictures  of  grief- 
to  allow  attribution  for  advance  stricken  persons.  “Our  own  hu- 
information  which  he  gives  out  to  man  emotions  would  cause  us  to 
reporters  on  his  annual  messages  turn  away  and  leave  the  bereaved 
to  the  Legislature.  The  reporter  alone,  yet  our  photographers  take 
said  Mr.  Dewey  ridiculed  the  in-  shots  and  then  we  print  them  so 
quiry  and  pointed  out  to  the  ques-  all  can  stare  at  the  saddened  peo- 
tioner  that  he  couldn’t  be  so  dis-  pie,”  Mr.  Jones  argued, 
courteous  to  the  Legislature  as  to  The  editors’  25-year-old  attempt 
issue  his  message  to  the  press  be-  to  obtain  a  written  record  of  the 
fore  it  is  delivered  to  the  law-  legislative  proceedings  was  high- 
makers;  it  just  has  to  be  a  dope  lighted  during  a  discussion  of  cru- 
story.  sading.  Paul  B.  Williams.  Utica 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  managing  Daily  Press,  advised  them  to  turn 
editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker-  on  their  combined  editorial  power 

bocker  News,  committee  co-chair-  to  win  public  support  of  the  effort.  _  _  _  ^ _ ^ 

man,  described  this  as  one  of  the  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  have  to  reduce  the  time  between 
ways  in  which  the  Governor  gets  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Ust  closing  and  starting  date, 
across  favorable  publicity.  He  called  for  an  aggressive  battle  “4.  They  want  you  to  cut  out 
was  personally  critical  of  the  against  communism.  telephone  calls  which  serve  no 

Dewey  Administration’s  use  of  Educational  TV  Debated  purpose  except  to  interrupt  their 

agents  at  a  cost  editors  heard  a  lengthy  de- 

of  $500,000  a  year  m  salaries— to  “5.They  want  your  reports  to 

channel  information  by  imposing  operated  TV  stations  for  educa-  publishers  to  be  more  specific  in 
release  times  which  invariably  fa-  programs  but  they  remained  some  ways — less  specific  in  some 

vor  the  morning  newspapers  in  .  ,1,  :  nangrs’  stand  ways.  If  a  sectional  campaign  is 

New  York  City  and  his  own  com-  Or  Lewis  A.  Wilson  s^^^^  heing  considered,  covering  only 

i.-  iT  asserted,  rnjssioncr  of  education,  promised  *fie  Southwest  for  example,  they 

IS  ^pohshed  up  like  a  ohorus  ^  complete  absence  of  “thought  do  not  want  your  New  England 
w  0  1-1.  1  t-  j  j  control”  under  local  advisory  con-  papers  brought  into  the  act.”  On 

Mr.  Salisbury  also  charged,  and  Garth  A.  Shoemaker,  speak-  Ifie  other  hand,  he  said,  they  want 

Mveral  other  editors  confirmed  jn-  for  a  taxpayers’  group,  chal-  representatives  to  tell  their  pub- 
Im  accusation,  Governor  j^e  right  of  government  to 

I^wey  works  on  publishers  van-  „  ,g  3^  ^gjj^  ^f  information 
ity  to  achieve  editorial  ends  by  3^  decUred  the  state  has  no  more 
^rsonal  calls  to  the  front  office  jy  ^,3,ions  than  to 

whenever  he  wants  anything.  3  gj,3i„  newspapers. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  100  « Assignment  Jailbird,”  the  proj- 

members  present  that  the  quarrel  -  -  -  . - 

with  Governor  Dewey  personally 
be  dropped  and  more  ammunition 
be  aimed  at  correcting  the  evils 
of  the  “system.” 

President  John  A.  Hall,  James¬ 
town  Post  Journal,  skirted  around 
one  editor’s  request  that  a  detailed 
report  of  the  Governor’s  off- 
record  remarks  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  AP  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  be  given.  Only  a  sketchy  ac¬ 
count  was  provided,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Dewey  had  defended  his 
handout  system  and  had  invited 
editors  to  make  any  complaints 
directly  to  him. 

Harry  O’Donnell,  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  press  secretary,  sent  word 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting.  An  invitation  had  been 


Dewey  Feud 


continued  from  page  8 


a  veteran  merchandising  author-  “es  featured  in  your  reports  10 
ity,  stressed  the  value  of  “distrib-  publishers,  but  they  do  like  you 
uting  ideas”  as  a  means  of  en-  ‘o  report  their  views  to  publishers, 
hancing  their  standing  with  agency  T^hey  do  not  like  pre^ure 

space  buyers  and  account  execu-  8roup  tactics— overzealous  efforts 
lives.  to  get  recommendations  from  dis- 

Chicago  representatives  had  no  managers,  etc. 

quarrel  with  Mr.  Moses’  survey,  They  do  not  want  you  to 

beyond  the  fact  that  all  the  points  misinterpret  these  don  t  as  indicat- 
mentioned,  according  to  one  rep-  mg  a  lack  of  welcorne  on  the  mat 
resentative,  sounded  “strangely  fa-  f®'"  y°u  when  you  have  any  real 
miliar.”  Following  are  the  10  information  for  them.  They  r^ 
points  covered  by  Mr.  Moses,  you  and  their  contacts  with 

based  on  agency  comment  to  him:  absolute  musts  m  the  effi- 

“1.  They  want  a  clear  state-  cient  handling  of  their  jobs, 
ment,  in  writing,  giving  facts  about  poim  that 

your  paper  and  the  market  it  several  representatives  voiced  their 
j,g|.ves  opinions  on  the  practicality  of  the 

“2.  They  want  you  to  call  when-  suggestions  offered  with  no  per- 
ever  you  have  a  constructive  idea  ‘o 

to  offer — not  necessarily  connect-  u  11  n  1  j 

ed  with  any  immediate  prospect.  Bctumhoil  PromOiGCl 

Fewer  Telephone  Calls  At  St.  Louis  P-D 

“3.  They  want  you  to  realize  St.  Louis — Richard  G.  Baum- 
that  the  tempo  of  their  operations  hoff,  veteran  member  of  the  Post- 
has  speeded  up  and  that  the  pace  Dispatch  news  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
is  still  accelerating.  They  have  to  pointed  to  the 
make  decisions  more  quickly  and  paper’s  adminis- 
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SITCATIONS  WANm>  AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
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1  9.6fi  1  $1.00 
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In  advanoe.  Add  15c  for  box  ler-  Charce  Orden  Accepted. 
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Add  15c  for  Box  Service 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  Weekly, 
growing  trading  area  of  60,000.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  plant.  Immediate  action 
b^s  thie  over  $50,000  annual  non 
official  legal  pap^  for  $10,000  down. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  3570  Francet 
Ave.,  Venice.  Oalifornia. 

FOR  SALE :  Ohio  trade  magazine  for 
service  stations,  gross  over  $18,000: 
one  man  can  operate:  price  $11,250 
or  make  offer.  Write  Box  718,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE — iProfitable  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Weekly  in  thriving  area 
for  only  $47,500.  Flatbed  press,  Lud¬ 
low,  2  Linos,  5  job  presses.  Need 
$27,500  down,  remainder  on  easy 
terms.  Write  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 

LEGAL  NOTICE 

NEW  MEXICO  County  Seat 

PURSUANT  to  th€  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publiaher 
Oompany,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Oompany,  Suite  1700  Timei 
Tower.  Timei  Square.  New  York  36. 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday, 
rebruary  18,  19i&3,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 

January  26,  1953.  Secretary 

COLORADO  County  Seat  Ex¬ 
clusive  . $22,000 

COLORADO  County  Seat  Ex¬ 
clusive  . $37,500 

COLOR.4DO  Strong  Exclusive  $45,000 
IDAHO  County  Seat  Exclusive  $45,000 
NEW  YORK  County  Seat  Ex¬ 
clusive  . $.57,500 

WRITE  FOR  OTHERS.  Bailey-Kreb- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kansas. 

NOW  READY.  New  36  page  Oatailogue 
of  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  avail¬ 
able.  M.\Y  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
kers.  Binghamton.  New  York. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OALIPORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  reas¬ 
onable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

Orange  Riverside,  California 

$■30,000  CASH,  remainder  over  three 
years,  for  established  Ohio  weekly 
grossing  over  $80,000.  Box  736.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

★★★  WASiUNOTON  STATE  —  W* 
have  two  County  Seat  weekliea  now 
available.  Both  on  Colombia  River. 
One  is  $58,600  with  $12,500  down,  the 
other  is  $<25,000  with  $15,000  cash. 
Both  priced  under  gross.  A.  W. 
STYFES.  6eS  Merket  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Ceiifomia. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INPORM.4TION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glo^r  Co..  Ventura,  California 

South  West  Newspapers 

Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

Publi<»tions  Wanted 

9_MALL  DAILY — Can  offer,  as  imme¬ 
diate  down  pajTnent,  $100,000,  per¬ 
haps  more.  Would  ap])re<*iate  as  mu-ch 
information  as  possible,  in  guaranteed 
striete-st  confidence,  including  gros-s 
business,  profit  margin,  top  salaries, 
plant  value,  circulation,  etc.  Box  742. 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

hay  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Properties 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 

Business  Opportanities 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

EDITOR  and  Publisher  of  established 
Columbia  University  professional  maga¬ 
zine.  Would  assist  composing,  editing, 
business  building  of  additional  pe¬ 
riodical  in  any  field  from  own  office 
Write  Proposition,  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TI  RF  HAN’DICAPPEK  and  Writer 
seeks  printer  or  piiblisber  to  back  a 
“Jersey  Turf  Journal.”  A  maga/.ine 
devoted  to  Turf  Racing  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  .Something  New  and  Different. 
Monthly  or  bi-montbly.  10  years  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Racing.  Write  to  P.  O. 
Box  303  Clifton,  New  ,Tersey. 

PROFE.SSIONAL  MONTHLY  JOUR- 
N.4L  needs  partner  as  active  managing 
editor — production,  advertising,  layout, 
etc.  U|)  to  45%  interest.  Pay  .$5000 
down,  balance  terms.  Explain  net 
worth,  experience,  hobbies,  first  letter. 
Box  708.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  5,  California. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
^thing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

“30” 

means  beginning — not  end 

-VT  30.  experienced  editor/ad  man 
wants  to  invest  $6,000  cash  in  now- 
profitable  weekly  or  trade  paper  near 
any  metropolitan  area.  Parade  of  Ton 
References.  AH  particulars,  please. 
Box  744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 

National  Services 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 

Syndicates — F  eatures 

FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  COLUMN 
DO  YOU  have  in  your  circulation  area 
a  share  of  Uncle  Sam’s  2,400.00C 
workers  and  the  $10,000,000,000  fed¬ 
eral  payroll  outside  Washington  ?  A 
new  weekly  civil  service  column  direct 
from  Washington  written  by  the  col¬ 
umnist  of  one  of  Washington’s  largest 
newspapers  is  now  available  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  Box  723,  Editor  &  Fub- 
liaher. 

Publications  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA:  Gross  close  to  $30,000 
Asking  only  $24,000.  Good  shop.  $12. 
OOO  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates 
4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29 
California 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Printing _ 


One  of  Our  Clients 
HAS  SUiSPENDED  PUBLICATION'  .  .  . 

...  so  we  can  devote  two 
days’  a  week  production  time 
to  the  printine  of  Weeklies. 
Circulars.  Trade  Papers,  etc. 

PULL  PAGE  or  TABLOID  size  in 
black  and  three  colors. 

Standard  or  Mailfobl. 

Located  in  Ohio. 

Write  your  requirements  to 

Box  747.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


HERE’S  MORE  PULL  FOR 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  ADSl 

PROM  Honolulu  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  “How  to  Write 
Productive  Real  Estate  Ads’’  con¬ 
tains  the  keys  to  more  profitable 
real  estate  advertisins. 

DUE  ’TO  continued  demand,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  selected  as  the  text 
for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board's  advertising  course. 

LET  THIS  hint-packed  128-paee 
book  help  you  itive  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Mail  your  check  for  $2.50  TOD.\Y. 

Cams  &  Realty  Board 
Secretaries  Notel 
Ask  about  bulk 
order  discounts. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
3900  N.W.  7»th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


Press  Engineers 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
— Service  Nation-Wide  - 

★Trucking  Service^ 

White  Preightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
AVTiite  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
— Insurance  Coverage  Complete — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif, 
l^plar  5-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving.  | 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  . 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  1 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

3626 — ^31  St..  Long  Island  Citv  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0009 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved — erected.  Ridgewood.  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-42.52. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
^ferences  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Illinois 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Ldncoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPE5CIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Plat-bed  Webs 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Mlaintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— C — C8M. 
thorouichly  rebuilt,  also  many  jfOM 
used  machines  available  lattractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Salley  and  Type  Cabinets 

QanH  for  DpRP.rintive  Circular 


MODEL  80  LINOTYPE — d-mold  disk 
for  8-10,  14,  24  and  80  pt.,  with  exta 
36  pt.  mold.  Type  to  go  with  machine 
indudes  14  Bodoni  with  italic,  24  Bo- 
doni,  24  Bodoni  for  aux.,  36  Bodoni 
for  nux.  Single  keyboard  72-00.  with  I 
extra  hail-spHt  magaxines.  Quaddst 
and  Mohr  saw:  Ludwig  feeder.  This 
Linotype  in  an  orphan  in  Intertyps- 
equipped  shop  and  must  be  replaesd 
for  that  reason.  Price  reduced  $4^00 
for  quick  sale  to  $7,500  ^.o.ii- 
couTer.  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Wa^ington. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  photo.en- 
graving  and  offset  plate  plant,  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  ’til  Jan.  16,  1953.  Write 
fur  complete  list.  W.  A.  E.,  Box  1116, 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Press  Room 


TWINNED 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

TWO  16-p8ge  2  to  1  presses,  complete 
with  stereo. 

2  .\C  Drives 

2  EXTR.4  color  fountains. 

AVAILABLE  APRIL 
CAN  be  sold  as  one  or  two  separate 
presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  T. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  e  q  u  i  p  m  e  a  t. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  357,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 


DOUBLE  High-s))ee(l  Folder 
4-16  PAGE  Balcony  Type  Unit-; 
RUBBER  Rollers  Ink  Pumps 
SUBSTRUCTl  RE  with  Roll  Standi 
ONE  Extra  16-i>8ge  Unit 
AC  Motor  Drives.  Full  Autouiatic 
PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  AV.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


32  PAGE  HOE 

2  units  double  width  and  color  couple, 
rubber  rollers,  quarter  folder.  A.  U- 
drive,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Prints  good, 
clean  sheet.  Replaceil  with  larger 
press,  but  may  still  be  seen  in  oner*- 
tion.  Stereo  equipment  also  available. 
Priced  very  low  to  sell.  Box  741. 
F.ditor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

Used  Presses 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly 
replacing  presses  with  new  GO™ 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  ni»f 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  oi 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  sucJi 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  . 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinoii 
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HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Located  at  the  Former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  units 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drises,  22%"  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Autoplates. 

C.iN  DIVIDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
units  each 

THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL  I 
CYLINDER.  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OP 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  PULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  PRESS 
24-pace  capacity,  with  color  ^yfiiider. 
ATailable  aooat  Feb.  1st.  May.^  teen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  inmdini 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Pnbliah- 
inc  Co.,  Salem,  Orecon. 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  complete  serial  $ 
above  960.  .\C  variable  speed  mo¬ 
tor. 

TWO  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  Presses. 
1  rebuilt.  1  reconditioned. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
DS  SERIES  ELROD — 7  molds.  $1200. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst.  N.  .1. 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  hich-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS 
“^FAGE,  3  deck,  prints  four  colora. 
AO  drive,  all  stereotype  equipment, 
avaitable  now,  has  Quarter  Polder. 
Georce  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description 

PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
PAGE  Goss  Straichtline — 23-9/16” 

*  ^NIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type^22%" 
J^IT^ott  22%"  Multi-Unit 

*  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 21  %" 
12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22  %" 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 
LATE  Model,  AC  motor.  Georce  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho^ _ 


FOR  SALE:  No.  5  Hoe  full  pace  Flat 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment; 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Stereo.  Saw  and 
Monorail  Trimmer;  Hoe  Jiif  Saw  and 
Drill;  Goss  and  Hoe  full  page  Flat 
CastinK  Boxes.  quick  lock  type. 
METAL  POTS  from  300  lb.  to  7-ton 
capacity,  with  and  without  pumps. 
(Send  for  Current  List  of  many  other 
Worth-while  Oflferines  in  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment.)  Thomas  VV.  Hall  Company. 
Inc..  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
GUARANTEED  to  be  in  A-1  mechanic¬ 
al  condition.  Manufactured  by  Ostan- 
der-Seymour.  .\vailable  immediately. 

E.  O.  RYAN  &  Company 
729  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicazo.  Ill.  | 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  1 

WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  (five  de- 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 

1,  2,  4  or  5  STANDARD  GOSS  press 
units  with  23  9/16”  cut-off.  Reply: 
W.  I.  Hershey,  e/o  Bmsh-Moore  News- 
papers,  Inc.,  Canton  2.  Ohio. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLEX  Rotary  newspaper  FOLDER 
.Box  732.  Editor  &  Publisher 

WEBENDORFER  Rotary  Offset  press 
units  with  imprint  unit  and  folder. 
Midwest  Printinz  Company.  2037  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  S.E..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


L.AYOUT  ARTIST 

Bi  expandinz  Central  Ohio  azency 
Consumer  and  industrial  national  ac 
counts.  Must  be  pnactical  and  experi 
enced.  Startinz  salary  $8,000  to  $10, 
000.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
Write  zivinz  qualifications  and  experi 
ence.  Box  706.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\\  ANTED — Cartoonist  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  mazazine  cartoons  in  city 
100.000  in  Chart  Area  8.  Send  samples 
of  work,  references,  experience,  educa¬ 
tional  iMiekzruund.  aze.  salary  expect¬ 
ed  first  letter.  Box  701.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  afternoon  daily  (Midwest)  has 
excellent  spot  for  younz,  experienced 
man  with  small  daily  backzround. 
Must  be  ambitious,  know  promotion, 
familiar  with  Little  Merchant  plan  and 
.\BC.  Job  requires  hard  work  but  re¬ 
sults  will  be  rewarded.  All  details  to 
Box  641,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
WantetJ  Immediately 

ON  .Tanuary  4  we  moved  into  a  new 
modern  plant  with  doubled  press  ca¬ 
pacity  and  speed.  W«  need  a  circula¬ 
tion  manazer  who  can  fit  into  our 
present  manazement  team,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  will  work  with  him  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  a  bizzer, 
better,  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

IF  interested,  write  full  details  about 
yourself.  Your  application  will  be  kept 
in  strict  confidence. 

ADDRESS  communications  to  John  M, 
Tapers,  Tallahassee  Democrat.  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Florida. 


CIRCULATION  .MANAGER  «anted  for 


12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22%" 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budzet. 
w  rite  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

GOSS  COMET  with  lots  of  service  left. 
.11^  F*«kinz,  zood  rollers,  8  chases, 
Vi  electrical  equipment,  $5,000. 
^nlsdsna  Ruston, 

*^7*2"  X 18"  KLUGE  automatic  Job 
^ntinz  peess^Serial  S124476,  excol- 
jent  cotton,  reduced  to  $2,500. 

Gazette  Oorp.,  Alexandria. 

D^LEX  Model  “B”  Web  Perfectinz 
Prees.  Two-way  printer. 
Ill  print  and  fold  up  to  eizhf  stsnd- 
tabloid  newspaper 
*f*<‘t  and  ziiarantee  print- 
n"*l'*l**-  -T-  SPERO  A  CO..  549 

«  Randolph  Street,  CMcazo.  Illinois. 


man.  Box  640,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

ASSIST.ANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  with 
advertisinz  and/or  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  experience,  for  larze 
zrowinz  weekly  combination  in  metro¬ 
politan  Ohio  market.  .Able  to  sell  as 
well  as  orzanize  and  inanaze.  Expand- 
iiiz  responsibility,  opportunity.  Salarv 
and  bonns  plan.  Box  725.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY 
NEEDS  TOP  MAN 

OWNER  of  Midwestern  daily  of  4.000 
eirriilation  needs  a  younz  publisher. 
Opportunity  to  earn  rizht  to  buy  stock  , 
out  of  earninzs.  All-round  small  town 
new-spaper  experience  needed  in  order 
to  zive  owner  adequate  relief.  Aliist 
have  proved  sales  and  promotion  abili¬ 
ty  for  both  newspaper  and  community. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  best  of  refer¬ 
ences. 

N'EW1.SP.\PER  in  one  family  two  zen- 
erations.  No  part  for  sale  except  for 
younz  man  with  tested  ideals  and  man- 
azement  ability. 

YOUR  letter  will  be  confidential  and 
should  include  details  of  your  back- 
zronnd  and  aims.  Box  729,  Editor  ,t- 
Pnblisher. 


LABOR  NEGOTIATOR  preferably,  or 
man  with  zeneral  newspaper  business 
experience  wanted  by  established  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Opportunity  for 
promotion  and  commensurate  salary 
advancement.  Enerzy.  experience,  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  essential.  Aze 
35  to  45  preferred.  Applications  treat¬ 
ed  in  confidence.  Please  zive  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Chart  .Area  S2. 
Box  740.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Clas.sified  Adverttsing 


SUPERVISOR 

AMBITIOUS,  ener^tic  person  for 
thrivinz  Classified  Department  carry- 
inz  larze  volume.  Daily.  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Excellent  startinz 
salary  plus  bonus.  Box  517,  Editor  k 

Publisher, _ 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted 
assistant  classified  advertisinz  manaz¬ 
er  for  one  of  the  country’s  top  dailies 
in  New  York  ares.  Must  have  zood 
knowledze  of  classified  procedure,  han- 
dlinz  of  personnel  and  sales  promo- 
tion.  Box  543,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN-SALESWOMAN 
INCRE.ASE  in  lineaze  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  New  York  State  daily,  carry- 
inz  larze  volume  of  Classified  Display 
to  expand  staff.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
and  car  helpful,  but  intellizent,  enthu¬ 
siastic  sellinz  ability,  most  important. 
Write  full  details  first  letter,  to  Box 

600.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN.  familiar  with  classified 
procedure,  sellinz  and  promotion,  small 
city  backzround  preferred,  to  operate 
and  develop  classified  department  for 
New  Enziand  paper,  10.000  -  15.000 
class.  Startinz  pay  based  on  experi¬ 
ence:  zood  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment.  Box  655.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 
with  some  knowledze  or  experience 
classified  advertisinz.  If  qualified  will 
put'  him  in  charze  after  few  months. 
He  may  have  some  display  aceounts 
but  major  attention  to  be  claasi6«-d. 
Excellent  opportunity  zrowinz  nrozres- 
sive  small  town  morninz  daily.  12.000 
circulation.  Give  experience,  education, 
family  status  and  reference.  W.  O. 
Stroud,  Tupelo  (Mississippi)  Journal. 


HELP  WANTED 


Correspoadcntt _ 


CORRESPONDENT  wanted  in  New 
Enziand  area  to  write  for  alcoholic 
beveraze  publication  weekly.  This  is 
a  corkinz  way  to  pick  up  some  money 
for  an  ambitious,  employed  newspaper¬ 
man.  Write  to  Joseph  G.  Donovan. 
Beveraze  Retailer  Weekly,  1  William 
St.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALBeMAN-7-wanted 
for  alcoholic  beveraze  publication  pub¬ 
lished  weekly.  Salary  and  Commission. 
Write  particular  or  visit  David  Milch. 
1  William  St..  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 


THE  COFFEYVILLE 
(KANSAS)  JOURNAL, 
a  Seaton  Publlcetior, 

has  openinzs  for 

two  advertisinz  salesmen ; 

AN  experienced,  azzressive, 
capable  SALESMAN,  with 
layout  ability; 

.AND  a  J-school  zraduaU. 
minimum  experience  for 
Iraininz  job. 

SALARY  and  BONUS  in  earn  case 
commensurate  with  production 

WRITE  full  details  t( 

JAMES  MERRILL 

.Advertisinz  Manazer 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

OUTSTANDING  seven  (7)  day  daily 
in  the  Midwest  has  an  openinz  for  a 
man  who  really  likes  to  sell.  'The  pay 
is  above  average.  The  opportunities  are 
limited  only  by  your  own  ability.  Lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writinr  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  The  man  employed  will  n»ve  a 
stronz  list  of  retail  accounts.  If  TO“ 
are  lookinz  for  an  opportunl^,  this  is 
it.  Write  Box  526,  Editor  k  PuhJisher. 
now.  _ 


LIVBWIRE  ILLINOIS  daily  newspa¬ 
per — not  in  Chicazo — has  an  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  poeition  for  a  topno^h 
advertisinz  salesman  who  is  lookinz 
for  a  permanent  and  advantazeons  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  near  $100.  plus  annual 
bonus  and  pension  benefits.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement  depend  on 
ability  and  initiative.  Modern  plant, 
ideal  workinz  conditions;  zrowa«, 
hizhly  desirable  business  center.  Do 
not  apply  unless  yon  are  a  hustler 
with  outstsndinz  qualities  of  personal¬ 
ity,  ability  and  know-how.  Must  be 
fully  qualified  in  sellinz.  layout  and 
copy-writinz.  Write  Box  554.  care  of 
Editor  k  Publisher.  zinnK 
of  education,  traininz.  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  family  backzround,  economic 
beliefs.  _ _ _ _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po- 
jtition  open  on  10,000  Ohio  daily. 
perience  not  necessary.  Married  man 
with  colleze  backzround  preferred. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Display  Adver¬ 
tisinz  Manazer.  _The  Sidney  Daily 
News,  Sidney.  Ohio. _ 

JACKSON.  Mississippi,  Jackson  Daily 
News,  has  permanent  position  open  for 
experienced  Advertisinz  Man  to  service 
established  accounts,  make  own  1*7* 
oiits  and  write  copy.  .Attractive  deal. 
Send  samples  of  your  work,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Advertis- 

inz  Director. _ _ _ _ 

THE  DAILY  TIMES  NEWS.  Mount 
Pleasant,  Michizan,  baa  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  ad  man  who  is  stronz  on 
sellinz.  layout,  promotions  Muat  be  en- 
erzetic,  ambitious  and  not  afraid  to 
work.  Write  fully — enclose  references. 

to  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Man  for  our  Display  Ad- 
v**rti8inic  department.  Work^  inclodea 
solicitation  and  layout.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  rijfht  n»an  can  be  trained. 
Contact  John  Clifford,  Watertown 
(Wisconsin)  Daily  'Times,  zivmft  »x«. 
schoolinz  and  other  information. _ 

ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITER  ’.av- 
out  position  open  on  staff  small  South¬ 
eastern  Newspaper  in  50,000  city.  Give 
all  deUils  and  salary  required  in  con¬ 
fidential  answer  leadlnz  to  interview. 
Box  714.  Editor  ft  Pnblieber. 
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HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


\\ -\..\TK1>— Kxycrienced  ad  mau.  Sell  FAST,  AOCUHATE  copyreader  wanted 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminiitratirc 


ADVERTISING  &  BUSINESS  MAN- 


si>ei-ul  oiiition,  probably  100  oases,  by  middle  western  afternoon  daily  in  AQEB,  comprehonaiTe  saccesaful  newi- 
A  natunal.  Permanent  employment  pos-  growing  area.  Splendid  chan-ce  for  ad*  paper  career  executive,  eepecially  well 


uk'*'  ^^^'^'■ence  must  be  too  notch,  vancement.  Qood  salary  and  excellent 
1  hone  .Mclver,  Herald.  Sanford,  N.  C.  working  conditions.  No  besinners. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAO 
ER,  who  can  acll  advertising.  After- 


Write  Box  731.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ENGINEERING  WRITER  to  do  Fea- 


noon  daily.  Middle  Atlantic  States.  ture-Type  articles  for  Technical  Pub- 

Box  728.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  lications.  Electronic  or  Communica- 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ex-  tions  background  (Degree  or  Exoeri- 
oerience  afternoon  daily.  City  6.000  ence)  necessary.  An  excellent  oopor- 
Salary  and  bonus.  Interview  n'eees-  tunity  with  expanding  commercial 


equipped  to  handle  competitive  and 
run-down  operations.  Experienced  at 
advertising  director  knows  classified, 
to  do  Fea-  national,  retail  displajr  and  special 
hnical  Pub-  page  or  section  promotions.  Excellent 
Communica-  in  public  relations.  Now  in  the  East, 
or  Experi-  Ijocation  unimportant.  Available  im- 
llent  oppor-  mediately.  Box  409,  Editor  A  Pub- 
commercial  Usher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circolation 


Mr.  Owner  •  Publisher  •  Manager 

IP  YOU  really  want  the 
“tops"  in  a  Circulation 

Executive . 

IP  YOU  really  want  the 
“Full  potential”  of  your 

circulation . 

Contact  met  Prefer  area  S3-4-S-9 
Box  650,  Editor  &  Publisher 


sary.  Monet t  (Mis.souri)  Times. 


DISPLAY  SALKSMAX  —  Too  rated 
Midwestern  daily.  exclusive  field, 
steady  position,  established  territoiy 
and  accounts.  Salary  and  commission. 

Pl^enty  of  ot)portunity  for  promotion.  I  .  .  .jji 

Write:  R.  S.  Heller,  Advertising  Di-  PROGRKSSIAK.  fast  growing  middle 
rector,  Mifidletown  Journal.  Middle*  western  afternoon  daily  needs  two 


communications  equipment  manufactur¬ 
er  20  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Public  Rela* 
tions  Manager.  Lenkurt  Electric  Co.. 
San  Carlos,  California. 


maTw'lIts''noaS'!i^a*'genrrrrm5"  » vi^abIc^V'^eara"“n-''higturc™^^ 

U?v«  '’'’®  merropoUtan  paper.  Have  iuU 
completed  change  <if  sniithern  paper  to 
daily.  Extended  carrier  coverage  an4 
'LA:-.  e4<tabli»hed  motor  routes.  Age  41.  fam- 


I  available  on  reasonable  notice.  Box  ,,  a,,,  -or,  vHifnr  *  Pnhiiaher 

PROGRESSIVE,  fast  growing  middle  |  548,  Editor  *  Pblisher.  J  *  Publisher 


seasoned  all  around  reporters.  Good  GENERAL  MANAGER — 15  years’  ex- 
MAV  TO  s-Ti  T  DOQTTiox-  J  salary,  working  conditions:  splendid  perience  printing,  includes,  Superin- 

oVinv  of  ‘••'snee  for  advancement.  N^o  beginners,  tendent.  Managing  Editor,  Owner-Mun- 

I  ake^  1?.-orinn  in  Great  Write  Box  730.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ager.  Presently  printing  plant  apprais- 

experiencr  necessary  hnm.L  REPORTER  and  editorial  assistant,  er  with  national  firm;  tired  of  travel, 

on  neirbfisiness  Cir  alfowaAe’e  "ith  some  experience,  for  weekly  on  Familiar  with  cost  accounting,  produc- 

in  50  000  population^rour  Write^f'In  Hudson.  Box  737.  Editor  &  Publisher  Oon  methods  man«gen«^^^^^^  R  L. 
details  in  confidence  to  Box  752.  Edi-  WOMAN  about  30  with  some  newspa  ^  Har^  30  A  Shirley  Bane,  James 
tor  &  PiiMisber.  per  experience  who  wants  to  settle  t®*"-  New  York. 

Yftr'vn  — i  ;  T"- - Z - T  io  smaller  community  and  develop 

lOL  NG  ret.ail  ad  man  looking  for  ad-  nt  -xrvnndinv  B-dav 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  College  grad- 
ns-v's-OAT  MAVAnirw  is  — ■  —  “sle  with  experience  in  all  phases  of 
A  ^  circulation  desires  position  as  Circula- 

PPifd-nf®  iJAi.t'inA’  PilOn'V'  n'wiP.r’Man  Manager  or  Assistant  on  medium- 

Oau  _submit ,  best  recpiu- 


ager.  Presently  printing  plant  apprais¬ 
er  with  national  firm;  tired  of  travel. 
Familiar  with  cost  accounting,  produc- 


mendations.  Box  644,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advernsnig 


WOMAN  about  30  with  some  newspa-  p  30  A  Shirley  Lane,  James- 

per  experience  who  wants  to  settle  town.  New  York. _ i 

in  smaller  community  and  develop  BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  medium-size  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 


sal'’«'rv‘’'';Aj"7'''VT'  lotter.  Write  Box  716.  Editor  & 

Malcolm  Jones.  The  Pnblisber 

Oak  Ridger.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  '  "  _ 


Editorial 


controls,  hack  shop  and  pressroom. 
Box  724.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDI'TOR.  14 
years’  experience  includes  organization 


experience  with  one  of  nation's  top 
c.lassified  newspapers.  Have  records, 
files  and  references  of  successful  past 
performances.  Health  and  habits  ex- 


REPORTER 

WANTED  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  13,000  afternoon 
daily.^  Young  man  with  some 
experience  desired.  Paid  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization  plan, 
gimd  working  conditions, 
friendly  city. 

Write:  Manager 

PHAROS-TRIBUNE 

Logansport,  Indiana 
State  availability  for  interview. 


SOUTHERN  ’TV  Station  needi^  assist-  spondent  regional  news  bureau  for 
ant  to  Promotion  Director^— duties^ will  200.000  morning,  evening.  Sunday  op- 
include  copy,  layout,  merchandising  eration ;  wire  editor,  state  editor  85.- 
(art  ability  very  helpful).  Good  oppor-  qqo  evening;  reporter.  Age  35.  Will 
tunity  in  rapidly  expanding  organiza-  relocate.  William  O.  French.  213  South 


and  management  15-maii.  60  corre-  eellent;  married.  Seek  permanent  op- 
spondent  regional  news  bureau  for  P®''*'*"'*?,  "“h  newspaper  .  Chart 


Front  Street.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  (Phone  4-0791) 


bion.  Experience  will  be  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Send  resume,  salary  re 
quirements.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Write:  Manager  HIGH  QUALPTY  News-Feature  Bu- 

reau  needs  ambitious  younjf  man  to 
PWAPOC  TDIDI  IKtc  double  Het  of  250  dailies  now  tak*  PROFIT-PRODUCING  Newsi>ajperman. 

'  '  •'■DUlNb  ing  service.  Travel  54*%  times.  Good  advertimn?  experience,  administrative 

^  future.  Box  660,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ability.  Employed.  Box  756.  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

oa  a  ,  I  Mcchaiiical  1 


_ _ *  BELIEVE  we  have  rather  unusual  op- 

S;  vst'-r  5"S-  ■’n-  .Jd™" 

but  not  Speed  Graphic  with  a  forlorn  wait  ahead  of  him  might 

man  wBh  be  interested.  Times.  Pekin,  Illinois, 

man  with  experience  but  will  coniider 
an  able  beginner.  R.  S.  Marvin,  Man- 
Daily  Snn  (Nebraska) 

^  heporter-photogra- 

f.“.  .  P»‘'y.>n  South  Dakota’s 

fastest  griwing  city,  gateway  to  the  _ _  hjuva,  ..-vr.v.Ax.Au, 

RapV  City  mUy  Journal  Ra'nid^ratv'  YOUNG  MAN— Must  know  Lino  and  twenty  years’  experi’enee  in  the  field 

South  Dakota.  ^  Rapia  Oity.  5j,n,g  compoaition.  Aggressive  and  against  competition.  Seeks  rhalleng- 

_ _ _ _ _ eager  to  learn  new  printing  techniques  ih(t  opportunity  from  some  Piihli^er 

I  IMf"*  CCati  iDrr  *nd  processes.  Permanent  position  with  who  is  in  need  of  an  enterprising  Cir- 

-Jtl-l-IINtcz  rtAIUKbb  advancment.  In  Florida.  Send  com-  dilation  Manager  experienced  m  all 

JOUNG.  newspaper  experienced  man  Plete  details.  Box  451,  Editor  &  Pub-  phases.  Available  February  15th.  Ray 
Rp.1.1  opportunity.  Car  e.ssential.  Giv.^  lisher.  -I-  .215  N.  Lafayette.  Grand 

St.yting  income  required.  Box  610  TJ.rxlJ. 

r.ilitor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


Area  310  or  12.  Box  614,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


IA>CAL  spot  news.  Special  assignments 
anywhere.  Arthur  O.  Patterson,  800 
West  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  8.  Min¬ 
nesota. 


lay  Advertaring 


ADVERTISING  DIRBOTOR,  auccets- 
fnl  background  morning  and  evening 
.  .  .  large  and  small  dalliei.  Particu¬ 
larly  proficient  competitive  oi  for  pre¬ 
viously  m-iimanaged  operations.  Capa¬ 
ble  to  handio  olassified,  national,  local 
plui  all  your  special  promotions.  Fast, 
aggressive  ana  poasese  the  “know¬ 
how”  for  immediate  resolti.  Financial¬ 
ly  sound.  Married.  Fine  health.  Habits 
excellent.  Available  right  NOW,  Box 
410,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Msnsger 
wants  position  where  earnings  will 
be  determined  by  results.  Either  smsll 
or  large  paper.  Box  549,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


conscientionn. 


plete  details.  Box  451,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR  | 

SrONTHLY  Chicago  industrial  maga¬ 
zine  seeking  services  of  man  canable 
of  assuming  full  responsibilitv  for  edi- 
tpri,al  production  .  .  .  direction,  nuli- 
licalion  arrangement.  Should  have 


phases.  Available  February  15th.  Ray 
.1.  Wesela,  215  N.  Lafayette.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  _ 


HERE’S  A  MAN  I  am  proud  to  ree- 
ommend.  Outstanding  and  of  proven 


ONE  AD  AND  MAKEUP  MAN  ad.'‘'H^*'hrer*K 

AND  home.  .Vttends  chiireh  regularly.  Qood 


ONE  NIGHT  OPERATOR 


home.  .Vttends  chiireh  regularly.  Good 
health.  Hard  worker.  Honest,  loyal, 
conscientious.  Very  careful  in  money 
matters.  Has  a  mathematical  mind.  In 


Editorial 


CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
seeks  change  from  morning  paper  towa 
of  30,000  to  afternoon  daily.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  all  newt  department.  Ad- 


ALL-AROUND  reporter,  woman,  with 
desk  experience,  ten  years  on  large 
and  small  newspapers,  wants  penna- 


Mcation  arrangement.  Should  have  WILL  ASSIST  in  finding  housing  in  t""®  ^oi 
sound  editorial  jiidg-  good  location  at  very  reasonable  rent,  manager, 
ment  in  selection  of  material  to  devel-  (loiiiposing  Room  employes  members  of  cim»v>fisr 


matters.  Has  a  mntiiemancai  minn.  in  ^  g  510,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

time  would  make  excellent  business  ^ 

msnsecr  I  JUST  OUT  OP  ARMY.  23.  single. 

Harvard  grad  (Major  in  History  ana 


op  reader  intere.st:  Send  'comXte  dei  ITU,’’ aTd^T  ha ve" ?Ssio7 . L^riln  STARTED  a,  route  carrier  in jircnla- 

t.nls.  All  infor-mstipn  will  Im  treated  ad  from  foreman.  Give  full  information  ‘'.on  department.  Worked  in  each  dm •  wer  or jnnicniine  , 

with  utmost  confidence.  Tinmediatc  in  first  letter  *'nn  and  became  circulation  manager,  t^.  Exp^ienced  Army  newspapers, 

opening.  Box  710.  Editor  &  Pnhlislier  T"  ""e  of  the  toughest  conrpeUtive  Box  S18.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^  "I  n  I  I’  kl  r.  I  towns  in  the  country,  as  circulation 

, ,  ,  ,  ; - v.xecil  D.  nigniana  manager  on  the  second  newspaper,  he 

ALL  AROUND  REPORTER  -  EDITOR  Mnr  increased  eireiilation  30%.  His  fine 

for  large  near  Oliirago  weekly  news-  rres.  «  V^en.  ivigr.  character  and  his  interest  in  boys  qiial- 

."'rite  fully.  Box  .  n  n-  c  ific«  him  to  direct  the  activities  o^f 

738.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Olarksbiirg  Publishing  Co.  Good  organizer.  Knows  A.B.C. 

rovtlHiviTrnv-  .  .  - 1 - ; -  Clarksburg.  West  Virginia 

eJ^mln''to7?o^IeyeTow!f  eve"ning'‘a^^^^^  =^===  Write  Box  722.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

.Sunday  a.m.  daily  in  chart  area  8.  - - 

Start  $60.  Box  715,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lish^. 


KDITOR — larjje  weekly  n(*wsivai>er  in 


Cecil  B.  Highland 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Olarksbiirg  Publishing  Co. 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


piiblifthvrs  and 


sion  and  became  circulation  manager,  try.  Experienced  Army  newspapers. 
In  one  of  the  toughest  competitive  Box  518,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
towns  in  the  country,  as  circulation 

manager  on  the  second  newspaper,  he  ASSISTANT  EDITORSHIP 

increased  eireiilation  30%.  His  fine 

nharaeter  and  his  interest  in  boys  qiial-  (yy  SMALL  or  medium -sized  Eastern 
ifie«  him  to  direct  the  activities  of  daily  sought  by  progressive  young 
boys.  Good  organizer.  Knows  A.B.C.  newsman.  Basie  expenence  telegraph 


Write  Box  722,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


lively  two-eollege  town.  Group  opera-  journalists  contribute  many  of  the  lit- 
tion.  Good  pay.  unlimited  opportunity,  i-rary  successes  of  this  country  because 
St, -ite  qualifications  and  availability  in  they  are  alive  to  the  pulse  of  the  peo- 
first  letter.  Here’.s  a  job  w-ith  a  real  pie.  Wc  offer  personal  sales  contact 
fntiire.  .Ml  replies  confidential.  Write  for  meritorious  work.  Write:  DANIEL 


Thomas  P.  Dolan.  Courier-Freeman 
Potsdam.  New  York. 


S.  MEAD — -Literary  .Vgeney.  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


daily  sought  by  progressive  young 
newsman.  Basie  experience  telegrspn 
desk  and  reporting.  Knows  shorthsna 
and  office  techniques.  M.A.  and  hfp®.® 
edncational  background.  Marrien. 
draft-free,  community-minded.  Box 

657,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

-  -  BEGINNER  REPORTER:  25  married 

O  u  veteran  Harvard  PBK.  3  years  Oov- 

..1.1.1-  _ .11-  ernment  Information  service,  (lo  any- 

***ere  U.  S.  or  abroad.  Know  Fwnch. 
HEW  Chart  Area  German.  Box  604,  Editor  ft  Puhliahg: 

e  ...  .1  1  CRACK  WRITER  —  Seeks 
ectlon  for  deUils)  Sports  Desk.  Prompt.  Detailed  KeplT- 
Box  631.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1953 


The  People  who  are  interested  In 
YOU 

can  he  reached  quickly  and  easily, 
by  using  our  NEW  Chart  Area 
Service 

(Send  end  of  section  for  details) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


.StWSPAPERMAN  2t>  ye»r»:  'opy-  SPORTS  EDITOR  Mi(lwe»t  daily  (6,-  NEWSMAN,  29.  five  years  wire  service 
(150,000)  QOO)  4  years.  Need  chanjje  of  scenery,  experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad,  seeks 

■ports  editor  (50,000)  P«Ke  one  lay-  Interested  in  continuing  in  sports  any-  editing-advertising  job  on  weekly 

outs ;  seeks  day  job  New  England,  where  in  United  States.  B.A.  1947  newspaper.  Interested  in  eventual 

Sjw  veteran.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ownership.  Top  references.  Box  739, 

,  sports  editor.  2d.  seeks  job  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editonal 


NEWSMAN,  29.  five  years  wire  service 


TOP  WRITER — Columnist  large  east' 
ern  daily.  Seasoned  critic  (music.  drS' 
ms).  Adept  features,  editorials.  Ex 
ceptional  style.  Middle-aged.  A.B.  Set 


steady.  Box  629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tie  with  paper  or  msgaxine  that  values  WRITER  - —  1  year  enn^l  |  minor  sports.  Presently  employed. 


quality.  Box  500,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ^•‘'y-  Also  edited  2  weeklies.  Seeks  wants  permanent  job  in  Chart  Areas  3.  An  experienced  mechankal  execu- 
DO  YOU  WANT  bigger,  beUer  Job.  Journalism  grad,  4,  5^  or  9.  Mature  and  seasoned,  with  tive.  Now  employed  on  large  news- 

A  GOOD  reporter!  a ‘good' writer!  a  *  excellent  references.  Write  Box  712.  paper;  resmm.Hible  for  production  oper- 

man  with  ability,  integrity,  ambition.  ^°‘>‘‘®»®'^- -  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ations  and'  subordinate  personnel  of 

and  likeableness!  Then  I  am  he.  Five  STANFORD  GRAD  (M.A.)  4  languag-  350.  Experience 

ye^rs  all  beats,  features,  on  dailies  es,  desires  position  with  U.S.  Newspa-  STE.VDY,  HEADS-UP.  YOUNG  news-  grams,  plant  layouts ,  costs,  ret  .. 
60,000*140.000.  Most  familiar  with  po-  paper*  new's-ajtency*  syndicate  in  Ku-  man.  experienced  on  all  news  beata  Must  have  realistic  authority  to  ao  a 
lice,  courts,  military,  fast-breaking  rope  or  U.S,  Write  to  v.  Duhn.  25,  and  desks,  includini;  sports,  on  dailies  constructive  job  for  employer.  ueiMum 
news.  Draft,  reserve  exempt  WSV  II  Qellertstraese,  HamburK,  Germany.  of  75,000.  Decree.  Draft-exempt.  Car.  will  be  furnished  in  amct  ccmnaence. 
vet,  25,  married,  two  years  college.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  8.  Box  736.  Write,  wire  or  phone.  Box  ooU. 


marri®d,  26.  vet.  Box  658.  Editor  A  excellent  references.  Write  Box'  712. 
Publisher.  I  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mecluuikal 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Available  To 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced,  reli-  PubHsHerS 

able  and  sober  sports  editor  with  thor-  XA/Ues  C'an  A^'forrl 

ough  background  of  both  major  and  WnO  Vi^an  /MTOra 

minor  sports.  Presently  employed. 

wants  permanent  job  in  Chart  Areas  3.  An  experienced  mechankal  execu- 
4.  5,  or  9.  Mature  and  seasoned,  with  tive.  Now  employed  on  large  news- 
excellent  references.  Write  Box  712.  paper;  respon.Hible  for  production  oper- 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ations  aiidf  subordinate  personnel  of 

350.  Experience  in  new  building  pro- 
STKADY,  HEADS-UP.  YOUNG  news-  grams,  plant  layouts;  costs,  records. 


able  and  sober  sports  editor  with  thor¬ 
ough  background  of  both  major  and 


TOPFLIGHT  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  em- 


news.  Draft,  reserve  exempt  WW  II  Gellertstraese,  Hamburg,  Germany.  of  75.000.  Degree.  Draft-exempt.  Car. 
vet,  28,  married,  two  years  college.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  8.  Box  736. 

Employed  now  and  highly  regarded.  ^IRE  EDITOR,  city  desk  experience.  *  Publisher. 

Box  621,  Editor  A  Publisher, _  desires  move  to  East  or  Midwest.  Six  - 

vni-rnn  .i  ..  ..  .-  years  on  daily,  strong  on  feature  writ-  TOPFLIGHT  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  em- 

EDITOR,  Ad  man,  and  production  staff  mg.  College  grad,  31.  veteran,  family  ployed  Chart  Area  2.  wants  change  to 
of  good  weekly  in  East,  working,  in-  man.  Top  references  \V  rite  or  wire  paper  with  chance  to  buy  in.  Box  727. 
terested  in  opportunity.  Single,  27.  Btll  Morrow.  2330  25th  Ave..  Sacra-  Kditor  &  Publisher 
Box  603,  tiditor  &  Publisher.  niento,  California. 

EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  19  years’  _ 

YOUNG  BOOK,  Magaxine  editor  wants 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


not  over  50,000.  Box  625,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE.  YOUNG 
Waste  eliminated  and  coverage  ex- 


YDUNU  Magaxine  eUitor  wants  WHAT  am  I  doing  among  the  wonder  total— 15  years  on  printing  equipmeu.. 

news  career.  Fluent  French,  Spanish.  „,e„  whose  names  frequent  this  col-  Age  .  36.  '“f."®^- 


Salary  secondary.  Go  anywhere.  Box  I  i 
643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  MECHANICAL  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Now  employed  by  pres*  build¬ 
er  as  engineering  supervisor.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  design,  development 
and  field  engineering.  Machinist  trsin- 
ing-experience  in  press  maintenan^ 
total — 15  years  on  printing  equipment. 
Age  36.  m*rried.  Interested  in  engi- 


editorial  executive  of  g^ad..  with  light  feature  touih.  wants 
R.iSl  ***'!‘^“".*  cah^e.  *hance  to  use  it  on  magaxine,  newspa- 

per  or  in  syndicate  woTk.  Can  and  has 
•Joue  straight  editorial  and  news  writ- 
over  only.  Opportunity  more  important  than 

No  shakeup  artists,  please.  Applicant  saTarv  Prefe^r*  East  CoaiTt  citv  Two 
1.  a  family  man  with  well-paying  and  nvinn 


men  wnose  names  ireqiient  inis  coi-  age  au,  ---  -  ------  ,,-u. 

umn?  —  .Alas,  I  am  not  particularly  neering  POS'tuin  with  printer  or  l 
fast-breaking,  hard-hitting,  tnp-fliglit  nical  sales  to  the  industry.  Box 

or  even  progressive.  Don’t  eat.  drink.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man,  26,  married,  college  sleep  writing.  Salary  is  firstary,  not _ _ _ _ _ 

grad.,  with  light  feature  touch,  wants  secondary.  But  I  write  pretty  well  and  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  3  years  ex- 

chance  to  use  it  on  magaxine,  newspa-  I’m  ready  for  a  bigger  paper.  Now.  perience,  1J4-2  galleys  an  hour, 

per  or  in  syndicate  work.  Can  and  has  IVi  years  as  reporter  small  daily.  Be-  Sme  ad  work,  100  mile  radius  of  New 

fore,  2  years  copy  desk  national  trade  York  City  preferred.  Write  Box  619, 

magaxines.  College  graduate.  30.  mar-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


secure  post,  but  a  man  looking  for  a 
challenge,  and  a  future.  Box  616,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


salary.  Prefers  East  Coast  city.  Two  ried.  ex-sailor.  Beholden  to  any  offer  V’rsHANIiCAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

years  Washington  experience.  Box  626.  desk,  general  assignment-feature  com-  j  training"  and  ability 

Editor  A  Publisher.  bination.  Box  743.  Editor  A  Pub-  ■*“d\i^’*"  ww»pcr  field  sfeks  ODPorP- 

_  nsher.  with  projeresnive  orK»nization.  Ex- 

YOUNG  NEW  YORKER  wants  to  -  perience  covers  all  daily  ®'!®^*Y°ex- 

EXPERIENOED  Managing  Editor  on  *i«'’t  his  reporting  ca^r  away  from  .qqTorp.vT  qpoRTU  vniTOR  “nHnting  color 

small  Midwest  daily  seeks  position  'he  jungle.  22.  HA  in  English,  editing  SPOR’TS  EDITOR  now  perience.  tkasoned  in  printmg  coior 

with  Rfoater  opportunity.  Best  refer-  reporting  experience  on  student  *-n™ployed  60^000  A.M.  wants  wntinir  includinic  four  color  . 

ences.  Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher  iiublications.  Have  spent  the  last  year  5**T^^**t?  job  on  Southern  or  Eastern  (ground  covers  actual  *i:i*  .aiQ-j- 

OOP.  cai.or  sc  ruoiisner.  .dvertising,  ineliding  six  months  d«'ly.  Here  two  years.  Experienced  chanical  departments. 

on  the  publication  desk  ol  top  business  "llpha.ses  editing,  makeup.  Have  coy-  cover  Assistant  to  publlsner 

daily,  fiave  car,  photo  knowledge.  Go  all  sports,  done  bureau  work.  Presently  employed.  Details  and  reler 

anywhere.  Box  623  Editor  A  Puh-  ^?''®'®  ^ Keferenees.  Box  pn<.eg  furnished  '*®"®®- 

7'a3,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Pp,  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STERKOTYPER:  Newspaper  or  com- 
OOPY'READEB  who  is  also  a  news  mercial  plant,  20  years  of  experience, 
editor,  telegraph  or  picture  editor  with  Xon-Union  but  eligible.  Box  717.  Edi- 
metropolitan  experience — and  good.  *  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEW  YORKER  wants  to 


on'^d'Iilif  waIt,'jib“'edB°ing  o?m^a"  1  “".the  jiublication  desk  o1  t’op  busine«  1 


in-“wiekrv““in  Norfhe^.'!''  "r  fi®»®  ®»'’.  !>!'»»»  knowledge.  Go  all  sports,  done  bureau  wo^rk. 

1"". ’'®®kjy  in  Northeast.  Box  615.  .nv where  Box  (433  Editor  A  Puh-  College  degree.  31.  References.  Box 
Mitor  A  PubUsher.  fi"?*"®®®’  753.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  SPORTS  , 

EDI  TOR -WRIT  ER :  Am  not  afraid  of  ivvti  \ui  v  «  i  i-  i 

work.  Money  not  important  .  .  .  will  '^V.MLABLE  experiyiced  medieal- 

- - - e — ,  fwi  ,  _ ,  I  and-seienee  writer.  Prefer  Chart  area 

S2.  Box  719.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


prove  myself  first.  Ten  years’  experl-  jo*' Box  ,,9  Editor  A  PnhB^  ®'*“»®-  t®l<‘k>’aph  or  picture  edi 

ence.  Know  typography,  layout,  speed  ^ — Box  719.  Editor  A  ljihlisher. - metropolitan  experience — and 

graphic  camera  and  will  write  colnmn.  EDIT  -  SUPERVISE  your  house  or-  Box  734.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tor  A  PubUsher. 


Public  relations  work  in  service.  Will 
present  highest  samples  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  Job  must  have  future. 
Box  638.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


gans/lrade  papers!  12  years  weekly/  KX-PERIENCED  Pressroom  Foremsn 

daily/trade  pubKcations.  AB.  34  avail-  FhOMMni*l»  deti re's  change.  Familiar  with  most  of 

able  now.  Go  anywhere,  double  in  nn  i  .  mechanical  and  personnel  proh- 

'®"®®-  PHOTO  EDITOR,  college  paper.  Sum-  ilmg  that  confront  you.  Medium  o^r 

(0_.  Editor  A  Publisher.  n,pc  work  after  May  30.  J-stiident.  large  operation  preferred.  Box  7.>0. 

4x3  Graphic.  Box  709.  Editor  A  Pub-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ - 

Usher.  - TTT  „  _  u.„.or„nin 


large  operation  pre 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  experienced  general 


SEASONED  Newspaper  Pressroom 
Foreman.  .Vge  50.  With  26  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  different  pressrooms.  Just 


KANSAS-OKLAHOMA  Editors— 

Young  J  grad,  4  years’  general  report-  |,b  p|g 
ing  and  desk  experienre,  just  returned  jisher. 

from  3  months  abroad,  desires  to  re-  - — 

locate  on  daily  in  this  area.  Box  47.  KE.VT 
Arkansas  City.  Kansas. _  porter 


page.  Interest  is  genuine.  Can  pinch- 
hit  elsewhere.  Box  711,  Editor  .A  Pub- 


locate  on  daily  in  this  area.  Box  47.  KE.VTURE  WRITER,  all  around  re- 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas. _  porter,  30.  seeking  position  with  50.- 

igivr  TQi  tx-Txc-n  I  ;  •’*1^  “f  better  daily  in  M.idwest.  Have 

renoMm*,  '  J®*® «•>.'•  Covered  all  beats  well.  College  grad, 

hi?  .®*P®®“!"<‘<‘-  wants  resp^si-  niagna  cum  laude.  (Complete  phofogra- 

uL  portion  with  New  Eng-  „her.  Box  746.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

land  weekly,  daily.  B.A.  in  English, - 

“•’•single,  veteran.  Box  623,  Editor  i  jx/xi.-txTci  >ste->txs  -h  j 
A  Publisher  IXHIKTNG  .VHEAD!  BkiUed  newsman. 


newspaper  and  sporta  photography.  Re-  '  ®  --wh  a  background,  training  and 
•porting-editing  experience,  too.  but  "J.'Jj',  .  trade  this  experience  to 

prefer  primarily  photographic  job  in  ^  (.gehange  lor  a  future 

Southweat.  Degree.  Single.  Box  705.  “  reatonabir'iilary.  On  smaller 

Editor  A  Publisher.  23  o®'' 

a  fine  record  and  references.  "" 

West  Cnast  but  will  travel  for  right 
CHART  AREA  In  Write  detoils  in  confidence.  Box 

751.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  10 

HARD-WOBKING  young  man  wants 
to  grow  with  the  West.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  future  in  publicity-public  re¬ 
lations  field.  Age  26,  married,  veteran. 
BA  in  English.  2  years  newspaper  re- 


46,  with  thorough  baelcground  in  every  porter,  2  years  publicity  director  and 


looking  for  comnetent  manavinir  r*”*!.®  ®fi't°®'’''-  .®*'’  b**  available  Sep-  alumni  magaaine  editor’ at  men’s  col- 
Hitor  under  40  naUon^  ^  ’’""'P'”  lege  (chart  52).  Not  unhappy— but 

recn'»Tii*mn  '‘“‘I®."’*'  “P®  ®®.k*®!*"'  tent,  versatile,  friend-winning  man.  need  exnerieneed  guidance  healthv 

recognition,  fast-working  perfectionist.  Exnerienee  includes  both  weekiv  and  "feu  experienced  guidance,  neaiiny 
good  knowledge  of  mechanical  and  eir-  e-xperience  includes  Dotn  weekly  and  climate  for  permanent  home.  Box  607, 
rulatlnn  mecnanicai  ana  cir-  daily  managing  editor,  sports,  edito-  p’ditor  A  Piihlisher 

maJi  edl'^Ti.V/'"’'’  •°'>®®-.  w®y  traveled.  ci,u,  eoltimning.  wire  editor,  exnertly-  «-®‘tor  PiiblisheT. _ 

ment  home'*  ""i?"  wTitfen  ocws.  Can  unicklv  adanf  to 

000  polier-  College  degree.  Can  make  per-  EXPERIENCED  PUBLICITY  man 

South  i.  "®  sonal  interview  next  summer  if  offer  available  for  employer  who  wants  ae- 

- - - X  018.  Editor  .v  Publisher,  bnnafide.  attractive.  Box  743.  Editor  A  curate,  rontinuoiis  program  of  inter- 

_ _  Publisher.  pretatinn.  Background  five  years’ 

•'  .r'*^WOM.\N  seeks  job  in  »r  4  x- » tenTouvu  o  j-.-  1  •  newspaper  reporting-editing  photogra- 

lillville,  x,,,4-  Jersey  area.  .Vll  round  f  '‘‘j't'®”*  phy.  four  years’  educational  public  re- 

xperiencc.  newspaper  and  magaxine.  2.1.000  oirculation:  family  man  de-  lations-teaching.  MS  degree.  Single. 
KdifoVV'’pub*Uh"’  ’'®“‘‘""‘®’  ”®*  R®x  704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


alumni  magaaine  editor  at  men’s  col¬ 
lege  (chart  52).  Not  unhappy — but 
need  experienced  guidance,  healthy 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  2  .-ditions  daii- 
ly:  2.3.000  circulation:  family  man.  de¬ 
sires  change:  prefers  Midwest;  will  ac¬ 
cept  good  desk  offer.  Box  721.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

'•'-raiA:H  ij  years  large,  small  |  - 

dsuies,  reporter-featiires-photographer,  M.VNAGTNO  EDITOR — Mature  news- 


pretation.  Background  five  years’ 
newspaper  reporting-edi ting  photogra¬ 
phy.  four  ye«rs’  educational  public  re- 
lations-teaching.  MS  degree.  Single. 
Box  704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  PUBLICITY, 
or  EDITORIAL  position  is  desired  by 


city  RepubUcan  dailv  a-ants  atnallar  mechaniral.  and  circulation  nrohlems.  1 

:.own  chaVnge  coXung  “  oneTan’’  .f®"  >>».".fi'®  MCChMkal 

Cditonil  page.  Stronir  exnerienee  edii-  informative  paper.  Write  Box  713.  Edi-  — 

cstion.  Draft-exempt  Reliable  Finest  fro  A  Publisher.  _ _ AVAILABLE.  ReliaMe  Printer.  Execu- 

feferences.  Married,  child.  44!  Salary  REPORTER.  29.  single,  BS  in  ioiirnal-  tive  Ability.  35  years’  exp(rience. 

secondary  to  stimulating  job  in  pleas-  ism  plus  graduate  work.  KT.V.  some  married.  Interview  Arranged,  Inquiries 

n"*.,.®®""" unity-  Box  617,  Editor  A  1  exyierience.  Box  703,  Editor  A  Pub-  Invited.  713  East  13th.  Davenport. 

'  "•’''•her.  ^  Iowa. 
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USE  TOUE 
Editor  A  PubUsher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

II.  — Maine,  New  Hampehlre, 

Vermont,  Massaebnsetts. 
Rhode  Island. 

J2  — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

JS.— W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

{4, _ Oeorgia,  South  Carolina. 

Florida.  _  ,  . 

}6. — Mleslssippl,  Alabama. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

*e _ Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana. 

lUlnoIs. 

27.— Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Sonth 
DakoU.  .  .. 

58. -  Iowa,  Mlseonri,  Nohraska, 

Kansas.  „ 

59.  — Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Ok¬ 

lahoma.  Tekis. 

510. — Colorado.  New  Mexico. 
Ariaena,  Utah. 

III.  — MonUna,  Wyoming.  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washlnj^n.  Oregon. 
*12. — California,  Nevada. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

During  a  flying  trip  to  several  We  hope  that  most  newspaper- 
Southern  cities  last  week  we  were  men  will  agree  with  our  reply  elab- 
honored  to  participate  in  a  panel  orated  here:  In  the  first  place,  it 
discussion  with  four  editors  of  would  be  impossible  to  organize 
advertising  trade  publications,  any  sort  of  a  united  campaign. 
About  500  men  and  women  gath-  Secondly,  businessmen  should  ex- 
ered  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel  in  pect  their  newspapers  to  give  them 
Dallas  to  hear  the  Dallas  Adver-  the  news  of  the  day  as  it  happens. 
Jising  League  program  billed  as  and  honest  opinions  based  on  that 
'“Highways  to  Profit.”  news,  rather  than  try  to  concen- 

The  panel  discussion  was  con-  trate  on  the  good  news  or  confi- 
fined  mostly  to  discussion  of  ad-  dence-building  news.  News  treated 
vertising.  merchandising  and  sell-  in  that  way  will  only  give  a  false 
jng  practices.  It  was  agreed  that  and  distorted  picture  of  what  is 
1953  would  be  a  “hard  selling”  happening  in  the  world,  and  the 
year,  but  the  panelists  must  have  business  community  would  be 
all  read  the  same  economists  be-  worse  off. 

cause  none  of  us  believed  there  Doctored  news,  even  when  done 
would  be  a  business  recession  or  with  the  best  of  intentions,  rarely 


■slump  this  year. 


does  anyone  any  good.  Only  a 


Most  of  us  agreed,  also,  that  community  armed  with  the  fact.s 
economic  forecasts  come  in  the  can  make  the  right  decisions  in 
category  of  “you  pays  your  the  day-by-day  march  of  events 
money  and  you  takes  your  whether  they  be  international,  na- 
choice.”  J.  A.  Livingston,  finan-  tional  or  local, 
cial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ♦  *  » 

Bulletin,  put  it  this  way  in  a  piece  We  found  that  one  of  the  prob- 
called  “The  Business  Outlook":  lems  occupying  the  minds  of  many 
A  successful  business  man  vis-  metropolitan  newspaper  executives 
5ted  bis  old  economics  professor  today  is  what  to  do  about  the 
at  old  .Alma  Mater.  This  particu-  great  decentralization  that  is  going 
lar  business  man  recalled  he  used  on — the  tremendoas  growth  of  out- 
lo  have  trouble  with  the  econom-  'ying  or  suburban  shopping  cen- 
ks  examinations  while  in  school  lers. 

and  the  prof  obligingly  let  him  At  kast  one  newspaper  is  trying 
cee  some  of  the  current  exams,  to  solve  the  situation  with  the 
The  tycoon  noted  “these  are  the  publication  of  “neighborhood  sec- 
same  old  questions.”  The  prof  tion.s”  distributed  exclusively  in 
replied;  “Yes,  we  ask  the  same  those  areas  and  carrying  news  and 


questions  every  year.” 


advertising  of  a  local  nature.  This 


“But  don’t  you  know  the  stud-  may  be  an  expensive  device  pro- 
ents  will  pass  the  questions  on  duction-wise  because  it  not  only 

from  class  to  class?”  the  business  calls  for  .separate  news  and  adver- 
man  protested.  tising  staffs  in  those  areas  but  also 

“Yes,  but  in  economics  we  separate  press  runs, 
change  the  answers,”  was  the  *  *  ♦ 

reply.  Some  other  newspapers  are 

Our  replies  to  the  questions  in  finding  a  “suburban  rate”  profit- 
Dallas  last  week  might  “stand  aWe.  The  rate  is  lower  than  the 
up"  if  the  economists  don’t  fn"  retail  rate  and  the  advertising 

change  the  answers  on  us.  copy  is  run  through  the  entire 

*  ♦  ♦  edition.  This  naturally  calks  for  a 

During  the  discussion,  one  or  “^ound  retail  rate  to  begin  with, 
two  of  the  “experts”  on  the  panel.  Some  newspapers  with  extremely 
including  this  one.  pointed  to  a  'ow  retail  line  rates  could  hardly 

large  sign  at  the  end  of  the  room  expect  to  cut  them  further  at  a 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  16-17 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  19-21  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  silver  anniversary 
meeting.  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Display  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-21  —  Oregon  Press 
Conference,  34th  annual,  joint¬ 
ly  by  University  of  Oregon 
&hool  of  Journalism  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  21-22 — Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  15th  annual 
meeting, LaSalle  Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb.  22-23 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  25 — Associated  Business 
Papers,  annual  Eastern  Confer¬ 
ence,  Roosevelt  Hotel.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  26-27 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
tors,  Statler  Hotel.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Feb.  27-28  —  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Long  Beach  Price  7c 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — Street  sale 
price  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent  went  up  from  5c  to 
7c  on  Feb.  10.  Home  delivery 
prices  were  not  changed. 

■ 

Charles  Johnson  Dies 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  58,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
West-Holliday  Company,  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  died  in  New 
York,  February  8. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Raised 

Washington — The  Evening  Star 
is  raising  its  Sunday  edition  street 
sale  price  to  15c  a  copy  effective 
March  I.  The  Sunday  edition  now 
sells  for  10c  . 


Vote  by  Deliverers 
Seen  as  Strike  End 

Indications  were  that  the  news¬ 
paper  deliverers’  strike  against  sub¬ 
urban  wholesale  distributors  (E&P, 
Feb.  7,  page  7)  would  be  over  by 
week’s  end. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union,  had  tied  up  deliveries  of 
Sunday  and  daily  newspapers  for 
a  50-mile  radius  around  New  York 
City. 

A  second  mediation  proposal  in¬ 
volves  a  37-hour  work  week  fbr 
night  workers,  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.25,  an  employer  wel¬ 
fare  contribution  of  $2.75  and  a 
seventh  paid  holiday  for  the  year. 

This  offer  came  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  20-day  extension  of  the 
temporary  order  forbidding  the 
Union  to  interfere  with  deliveries 
of  papers  in  New  York  to  railroad 
stations  by  the  papers’  employes. 

Sidney  L.  Cahn.  arbitrator,  also 
ruled  the  dailies  could  not  look 
for  damages  incurred  during  the 
days  when  railroad  deliveries  were 
curtailed. 

■ 

Seaton  to  Posts 
His  Father  Held 

CoEFEYVii.LE.  Kans.  —  R.  M. 
Seaton,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  president  of  Radio  Station 
KGGF,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Seaton  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Manhattan,  Kans..  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Manhattan 
Broadcasting  Co.,  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  late  Fay  N.  Seaton. 

Mrs.  Fay  Seaton  has  been 
added  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Manhattan  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  She  replaces  her 
late  husband  on  the  board.  Fred 
Seaton  of  Hastings.  Neb.,  remains 
as  vicepresident  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  the  Mercury- 
Chronicle  and  the  weekly  Repub- 
lie- 

R.  M.  Seaton  was  previously 
vicepresident  of  the  Manhattan 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  post  which 
now  goes  to  Evan  Griffith.  Man¬ 
hattan  banker.  Fred  Seaton  will 
continue  as  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany. 


which  had  the  word  “Confidence”  Pfofit. 

in  big  red  letters.  We  took  advan-  This  is  bound  to  be  a  problem  I 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  point  that  will  affect  more  and  more  I 
out  that  business  men  need  con-  metropolitan  newspapers  if  the  de- 
fidence  in  the  future  to  do  a  good  centralization  process  from  down¬ 
selling  job  and  that  they  should  town  shopping  centers  continues 
look  around  and  observe  the  signs  because  of  traffic  conditions  or 
of  such  confidence  by  business  other  reasons.  If  the  suburban 
leaders  in  building  and  expansion  shopping  centers  are  composed  pri- 
projects,  which  are  apparent  marily  of  branch  outlets  of  large 
everywhere  in  the  South  and  downtown  stores,  then  newspapers 
Southwest.  don’t  have  too  much  to  worry 

One  question  directed  to  E  &  P  about.  But  when  the  outlying  cen- 
from  the  floor  was  to  this  effect;  ters  attract  a  whole  new  list  of 
If  confidence  is  needed,  then  why  retailers,  all  of  whom  are  praspec- 
don’t  the  newspaper  editors  and  tive  advertisers,  than  the  news- 
columnists  unite  in  a  campaign  to  papers  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
build  up  such  confidence  in  their  way  to  do  business  with  them, 
communities  and  stop  reporting  After  all.  newspapers  are  the 
news  or  opinions  that  tend  to  tear  local  advertising  medium  and  a 
down  the  public’s  confidence  in  way  must  be  found  to  keep  them 
the  future?  that  way. 


fliKn  KflnDEii 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
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when  you  need  speed  . . . 

you  need  the  COMET! 


Operated  manually  or  automatically,  there’s 
no  machine  to  equal  the  Comet’s  speed  and 
productivity.  Its  unequalled  performance  is 
the  result  of  Linotype’s  expert  engineering 
and  research  skill.  Built  specifically  for  maxi¬ 
mum  output  with  minimum  effort,  its  smooth 
keylxiard  action  and  ea.sy  maintenance  make 
it  a  profitable  producer  day  in  and  day  out. 

That’s  why  more  Comets  have  been  installed 
the  past  two  years  than  any  other  composing 
machine.  That’s  why  users  order  additional 
Comets.  Ask  your  Linotype  repre.sentative 
for  complete,  specific  details  on  what  the 
Comet’s  many  time-  and  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures  can  flo  for  you. 
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of  big-city  morning  newspapers 
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of  Denver  A.B.C.  city  zone. 


*Forced  combination  papers  When  these  papers  are  in- 
and  papers  reporting  5-day  eluded,  The  Rocky  Mountain 
circulations,  excluded.  News  ranks  fifth. 
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